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them mentioned in the following Diſi 
ſes, & which will be ſpeedily publiſhed, 


Aae 


WO Charader of the br eſent Set of Wits in this 


A ee Eſſay upon the number Tan k. 

A Diſſertation upon the principal productions 
of Grub-ſtreet. 

Lectures upon a Alſſeckion of human Nature. 

A Panegyrick upon the World, 

An Analytical diſcourſe upon Zeal, Hiſtori- 
theo-pbyſi-logically conſidered. - | 

A general Hiſtory of Ears. 


4 modeſt defence of the proceedings of the 
1 Rabble; in all ages. 


A deſcription of the ee of Abſurdities. 
A Vayage into England, by a perſon of quality 


n Terra Auſtralis incognita, tranſlated from 


z#be original. 


A Critical Eſſay upon "pFe Art of. Canting, 


Our - 
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Ir is ; ſomewhat gen that ihe Citation 


out of Irenexs, in the Title-Pag Nn feems 


to be all G:bberiſh, ſhould be a 
tiation uſed anciently by the Marcoſian Here. 
tics. So great a delight has this unhappy 
Writer, to play with what ſome part or other 
of Mankind Have 218. 3 as 8 


orm of Ini- 
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- On this new Edition. | 


H 2 obtained of a very ingenious nll 
his Copy of The Tale of a Tub, moſt nicely 
corrected, and enriched with many curious Notes and 
Additions „that were never printed before, I pre- 
ſumed it would be ver) acceptable to men of taſis 10 
have a neat Edition of it. 1take this Gentleman to be 
a very good friend of the Author, tho he would not 
tell me jo much; But when I began to ſpeake of bim | 
he asked me if 1 knew him. 1 ſaid I knew In 
ell whom the World generally took to be ſo; & 
that 1 had heard 8 ingenious men ſay it muſt. 
certainly be D... S... becauſe they knew no body 
| olſe capable to have writ ſo curious & ſo excelent a 
piece, with ſo. muck eaſy wit and humour and fo 
| Juſt Satyr; that our Age had produced nothing to be 
n with it; and that he was the only Genius fit 
for ſuch a work, as may be ſeen bygrmany other ples | 
ces of his writing. The Gentleman anſwered 1 
tho this was no ſmall commendation of the Work, a 
well as of the Author they aſcribeit to, yet it CY 
far from being a proof of his being really the Author; 
and that ſo long as an Author does not own a Mork, 
us body has a right to aſcribe it to him, upon any 
preſumptions whatſoFver : and that it was particy- 
larly impudent & villanous for any one to name 
ſuch an unknown Author, with a deſign to hurt him, 
or his reputation. 1 could not but acquieſce in . 
Juſtice of this reflexion; & yet 1 cannot but ſay 
was ſorry the Gentleman would not poſitively Yn 


me the Author s name; 3 becauſe I have learn d from 
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conſequence for the ſale of a Book, as well as for the 
curious Reader's eaſe and [atizfaFibn', to know_ctr- 
tainly whether the Author's name be Jack or Will, 
or Peter or Andrew. Beſides, I am certamly a loſer 


by it; for being acquainnd with ſtveral Wits of the 
firſt Rate, I might eaſily have engaged one of them 


to have wrote a handſom Volume by way of Anſwer, 
or Refutation, or Remarks , or Obſervations , on this 


| Book, if I could have ſet the Author's name before 7 


it; which none of them will engage to do without 
that ; becauſe in ſuch Refutations , the brighteſt & 
fſhrewdeſt paſſages , are generally thoſe that refluft on 
the Authors Perſon or Condition, or manner of life , 
or even on his Family, or Relations, or Acquaintan- 
ces; now when there is no room for fach curious & 
antereſting hints or remarks, I am ſenſible an Anſwer 
would be too dry to merit the attention of the greateſt 
part of the Readers of our Age: So I think it a piece 
of prudence to drop that Projett, or at leaſt to lay it 
by, with many others equally ſolid & important, fill 
4 fitter occaſion offer.  _ | _ 
The Corrector promiſed his beſt endeavokrs. to makt 
this Edition as correct as poſſible, that is to leave but 
few faults in it; for he maintains there is no Book 
without faults, & that the moſt correct are only thoſe 


| That have the feweſl. But in reading the ſheets over 


again, to his great mortiſication, he has foand ſeve- 
ral faults, ſome of them overlook'd by himſelf, and 
others made by the workmen in his abſence, The 
mof material of them, about a dozen, he has mark'd 


at the end of the Table, & begs the charitable in- 


he be too lazy or indolent to tale ſuch mall pains, ; 
he hopes he wil be the readier to excuſe ome few ſlips 
in others. 1 „ : 


dulgent Reader to corroct them with + fr : or i 
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T2 Author has written a large De« 


dication, yet that being addreſd d to a 
Prince, whom I am never likely to 
have the honour of being known to, 

Perſon beſides, as far as I can obſerve, not at 
all regarded, or thought on by any of out pre- 
ſent Writers; and | being wholly free ftom 
that ſlavery, which Bookſellers uſually lie un- 
der, to the caprices of Authors, I think it's 
wiſe piece of preſumption to inſeribe theſe Pa- 

®* John Lord Somers,Chancelbr of Enz land in 1697; 
was one of the greateſt men of his Age & Nation, 
&a great Patron of Learning, which induced many 
Learned men to dedicate their Works to him,” 
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2 THE BOOK SELLER CTS 

pers to your Lordſhip, and to implore your 
Protection of them. God and your Lordſhip 
know their faults and their merits; for as to 
my own particular, I am altogether a ſtranger 
to the matter: and tho every body elſe ſhould 
be equaily ignorant, Ido not fear the ſale of 
the Book will be the worſe upon that ſcore. 
Your Lordſtiip's Name on the front, in Capi- 
tal letters, will at any time get off one Edi- 
tion: Neither would I defire any other help | 
to grow an Alderman, than a Patent for the 
ſple Privilege of dedicating to your Lordſhip. 


I. ſhould now, in right of a Dedicator, 
——— e | „„ by : 7 
give your Lordſhip. a Lift of your own Vir- 
tues, and at the ſame time be very unwil- 
ling to offend your modeſty: But chieffy, | 
ſhould celebrate your Liberality towards Men 
.of great Parts and ſmall Fortunes, and give 
yas broad hints that I mean my ſelf. And 1 
Was juſt going on in the uſal method; to per- 
uſe a Hundred or two, of Dedications , and 
tranſoribe an abſtract , to be apply d to your | 
Kordſhip; but L Was diverted by a certain ac- 
eirlent o For upon the covers of theſe Papers, 
A oaſuntly obſerv'd, Written in large letters, 
the two following words, DET UAH DIGNTS- 
Suu; which for ought I knew, might 
contain ſome important meaning. But it un- 
duck ily fell out that none of the Authors l em- 
_ play underſtood Latin, tho“ I have them of- 
ten in pay to tranſlate gut of that Language. 


| T Wastherefor e compel d to have recour e to | 


Let it be given tothe Worthieſt: And his Com- 
N ment 
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DEDICATION ©# 
ment was, that the Author meant his Work 
ſhould be dedicated tothe ſublimeſt Genius of 
the Age, for Wit, Learning, Judgment, Elo- 
quence & Wiſdom. I call'd ata Poet's cham- 
ber (who works for my Shop) in an alley 
hard by, ſhew'd him the tranſlation, and de- 
ſir'd his opinion, who it was that the Author 
could mean? He told me, after ſome conſi - 
deration, that Vanity was a thing he abhor'd ; 
but by the deſcription, he thought himſelf to 
be the perſon aĩim'd at; and at the ſame 


time, he very Kindly offer'd his own affiſtance 


gratis, towards penning a Dedication to him- 
ſelf. I deſir'd him however, to give a ſe- 
cond gueſs: Why then, ſaid he, it muſt be I, 
or my Lord Somers. From thence I went te 
ſeveral other Wits of my acquaintance, with 
no ſmall hazard and wearineſs to my perſon, 
from a prodigious number of dark winding 
ſtairs, * but found them all in the ſame (tory, 

both of your Lordſhip and themſelves. Now 
your Lordſhip is to underſtand, that this pro- 


ceeding was not of my own invention; for I 


have ſomewhere heard it is a Maxim, that 


© thoſe to whom every body allows the ſecond 
Place, have an undoubted title to the firſt. 


This infaillibly convinc'd me that your Lord - 
ſhip was the Perſon intended by the Author: 
But being very unacquainted in the ſtile and 
form of Dedications, I employ*d thoſe Wits. 
aforeſaid to furniſh me with hints and mate- 
rials towards a Panegyrick upon your Lords 
„ 7 OA gr RN IN 
Nor Authors gentraly lodge in Garrets, ſer p. . 
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ln two days they brought me ten ſheets of 
paper, fill'd up on every fide, They ſwore 
to me that they had ranſack'd whatever could 
be found in the Characters of Socrates, Ariſ- 
tides, Epaminondas , Cato, Tilly , Atticus, and 
other hard names, which l cannot now recol- 
lect. However | have reaſon to believe they 
impos'd upon my ignorance; becauſe when [ 
came to read over their collections, there was 
nota ſyllable there but what I and every bo- 
dy elſe ki:ew. as Well as themſelves; therefore 
I grievouſly ſuſpe ct a cheat, and that theſe Au- 
thors of mine (ſtole & tranſcrib'd every word 
from the univerſal report of Mankind. So 
that 1 look upon my ſelf as fifty ſhillings out 


of pocket to no manner of purpoſe. 


If, by altering the title, I could make the 
ſame materials ſerve for another Dedication(as 
my betters have done) it would help to make 
vp my loſs; but | have made. ſeveral Per- 
ſons dip here & there in thoſe, papers, & before 
they read three lines, they have all affur'd 
me plainly ,.. that they cannot poſſibly be 
app!y'd to any perſon beſides your Lordſhip. 


I expected, indeed, to.. have heard of 
your Lordſhip's Bravery at the head df an 
Army; * of your undaunted Courage in moun- | 
ting a Breach, or ſcaling a Wall; or to have 

bad your Pedigree trac'd in a lineal deſcent 

: TT „ 
is a ridiculons cuſtom of moſt Authors in their 
Dedications , to. praiſe their Patrons for many qua- 
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' DEDICATION. x 
from the Houſe of Auſtria; or of your won- 
derful talent'at Dreſs ard Dancing ; or your 


profound ee, e e Metaphy ſicks 


and the Oriental Tongues: but to ply the 
World with an old beaten ſtory of your Wit, 
and Eloquence, and Learning, and Wiſdom, 
and) uſtice, and Politeneſs, and Candor, and 
eveneſs of Temper in all ſeenes of life; of that 


great diſcernment in diſcovering, and readineſs 


in favouring deſerving Men; with forty other 
common topicks; I confels I have neither con- 
ſcience nor countenance to do it; becauſe 
there is no Virtue, either of a publick or private 
life, which ſome citcumſtances of your own 
have not often produc'd upon the ſtage of 
the World. And thoſe few, which for want of 
occaſions to exert them, might otherwiſe have 
paſs'd unſeen or unobſerv'd by your Friends, 


your Enemies have at length brought to light. 


'Tis true, I ſhould be very loth the bright 


example of your Lordſhip's Virtues ſhould be 


loſt to after- Ages, both for their ſake and your 
own; but chiefly, becauſe they will be ſo very 


_ neceſſary to adorn the Hiſtory of a late Reign:* 


and that is another reaſon why I would for- 
bear to make a recital of them here: becauſe 
I have been told by wiſe Men, that as De- 
dications have run for ſome years paſt , a good 


Hiſtorian will not be apt to have recourſe thi- 


ther in ſearch of Characters. 

There is one point, wherein I think we 
OED WD 4 
hat of Kk. WILLIAM whachadia fra 
value for this Lord & took much of his advice, 


6 DEDTFCAT TON. 
Dedicators would do well to change our mea- 
ſures; I mean, inſtead of running on ſo far upon 
the praiſe of our Patrou's Liberality , to ſpend 
a Word or two in admiring: their Patience. I 
can put no greater compliment on your Lord- 
ſhip's, than by giving you ſo ample an occaſion 
to exerciſe it at preſent. Tho? perhaps, I 
ſhall not be apt to reckon much merit to your 
Lordſhip upon that ſcore ; who having been 
formerly us'd to tedious Harangues, and ſome- 
times to as little purpoſe“, will be the rea- 
dier to pardon this; eſpecially when it is offer'd 
by one, who is, with all reſpe& and venera- 
tion 3 : : : 


Your Lordſhip's moſt Obedient 


nd moſt Faithful Servant, 


T0 qe Bookſeller} | 
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T is now fix years ſince theſe Papers came 

þF firſt to my hand, which ſeems to haue been 

about a Twelvemonth after they were writ; 
for the Author tells us, in his Preface to the firſt 99 
Treatiſe, that he hath calculated it for the year | 
1697 , and in ſeveral paſſages of that Diſcourſe, 

6s well as the ſecond, it appears they were wris> 

ten about that tis. og 


** 


As to the Author, I can give no manner ofſa> 
ꝛi faction. However, I am credibly infrm d, 
that this Publication is without his knowledg;Ffor 
he concludes the copy is loſt, having lent it to a 
perſon, ſince dead, and being never is poſſeſſion 
of it after: So that, whether the Work receiv'd 
bis laſt hand, or ubetber he intended to fill up 
the defective places, is Whe io remain a Secret. 


* * 
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dec the Advertiſement on thisnew Edition. 
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l ſhould go about to tell the Reader by what 
accident I became Maſter of theſe papers, it 
wonld, in this unbelieving Age, paſs for little 

more than the cant or jargon of the Trade. I 
therefore gladly ſpare oy him and my ſelf ſo 
unneceſſary a trouble. There yet remains adifh- 
cult Queſtion, Why Ipublisb' them no ſooner ? 
¶ forbore upon two accounts: firſt, becauſe I 
thought I bad better work upon my hands: And, 
ſecondly, becauſe I was not without ſome hope of 
Hear ing from the Author, and receiving his di- 
- redtions. But I bave been lately alarm'd with 
intelligence of a ſurreptitions copy, which a cer- 
gain great Wit had new polith d and refin'd, or 
as our preſent Writers expreſs themſelves , fitted 
to the humour of the Age; as they have. alrea- 
diy done, with great felity, to Don Quixot, 
Boccalini, La Bruyere, au4other Auors. How- 
ever, I thought it fairer dealing to offer the whole 
Work in its nathrals.” If any Gentleman will 


Pleaſe to furniſh me with a = nga 
: plain the more difficult parts, I ſhall very FCrate- 
Juliy acknowleag the favour , and print it by it 


fel 
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the difficult parts. 
o 8 * 2 r 


The Notes added th this Edition will'ſerve 15 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY; 
P oN 8 5 

His Royal Highneſs a 


Prince PO STERITY* 8 


8 I R, 
125 preſent your Highneſs: with the fruit 


of a very few leiſure hours, ſtolen from the 

ſhort intervals of a world of buſineſs, and 
of an imployment quite alien from ſuch amu- 
ſements as this. The poor production of that 
refuſe of time, which has Jain heavy upon my 
hands during a long Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, a great dearth of foreign News, & a 
tedious fir of rainy weather; for which, and 
other Reaſons, it cannot chuſe extremely to 


_ deſerve ſuch a Patronage as that of your Hi h- 


neſs, whoſe numberleſs Virtues , in fo few 
years, make the World look upon you as the 
AT: fu 

* It is the uſual flile of decry i Wricers to ap- 
peal '2 A. Poſterity, who is here repreſented as 8 
Prince in his non-aze, & Time as bis Governour : 


and the Author begins i in a way viry frequent with 


him, by perſonating other Writers, who ſometimes 
offer © ſuch! reaſons & 3 for publiſhing their 
works 46 they ought chiefly to * * 80 
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and moſt accompliſh'd Age. Methinks the | 


and ſtartle any judg of a Genius leſs unlimit- 


which it is your inherent birthright to inſpect. 


know very well, that when your Highneſs 
ſhall come to riper years, & have gone thro' 
the Learning of Antiquity, you will be too 
curious to neglect enquiring into the Authors 


for your view, deſigns to reduce them to a 


tiſhing Body, as well as of my ſelf, for whom 
I know by long experience, he has profeſs'd 


„ ©o 
future Example to all Princes: For altho* | 
your Highneſs is hardly got clear of Infancy, * 
yet has the univerſal learned World already | 
reſolv'd upon appealing to your future Dice. | 
tates, with the loweſt & molt reſignꝰd ſubmiſ. 
fion; Fate having decreed you ſole Arbiter of 
the productions of human Wit, in this polite 


—_— 4 


number of Appellants were enough to ſhock 


ed than yours; but in order to prevent ſuch 
glorious trials, the Perſon , it ſeems, to whoſe 
care the Education of your Highneſs is com- 
mitted, has reſolv*d (as Jam told) to keep you 
in almoſt an univerſal ignorance of our ſtudies, 


It is amazing to me that this Perſon ſhould. 
have aſſurance, in {the face of the Sun, to go 
about perſuading your Highneſs, that our Age 
is almoſt wholly illiterate, and has hardly 
produced one Writer upon any ſubject. I 
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of the very Age before you: and to think that 
this Inſolent, in the Account he is preparing 


number ſo inſignificant as I am aſham'd to | 
mention; it moves my zeal jand my ipleen 
for the honour and intereſt of our vaſt flou- 
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od 


and ſtill continues a peculiar: malice. Sy | 
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»Tis not unlikely, that when your Highneſs 
will one day peruſe what I am now writing, 
you may be ready to expoſtulate with your 
Governour, upon the credit of what | here 
affirm, and command him to ſhew you ſome of 
our Productions. To which he will anſwer, 
(for I am well inform'd of his defigns ) by 
asking your Highneſs, where they are? and 
what is become of them? and pretend it a De- 
monſtration that there never were any, becauſe. 
they are not then to found. Not to be found! 
| Who has miſlaid them? Are they ſunk in the 
abyſs of things? *T is certain, that in their own 
nature they were light enough toſwim upon 
the ſurface forall eternity: Therefore the fault 
is in him, who ty'd weights ſo heavy to their 
heels, as to depreſs them to the center. Is 
their very eſſence deſtroy d? Who has annihi- 

lated them? Were they drown'd by Purges, or 
martyr'd by Pipes? Who adminiſter'd them to 
the Poſteriors of: But that it may no longer 
be a doubt with your Highneſs, who is to be 
the Author of this univerſal ruin; I beſeech you 
to obſerve that large and terrible Scythe which 
your Governour affects to bear continually 
about him. Be pleas'd to remark the length, 
and ſtrength, the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of his 
nails & teeth : Confider his baneful abominable 
| breath, enemy to life and matter, infectious 
and corrupting : And then reflect, whether it 


be poſſible for any mortal Ink and Paper of 
this Generation to make a ſutable reſiſtance. 


Obl that your Highneſs would one day reſolve 
to diſarm this uſurping Maire du Palais of his 
= * Comprroler, = ...... 5, furious 
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our Corporation of Poets, from whom lam 


neſt Appellant for the Laurel, and has large 


to his Pretenſions. The never- dying Works of 


furious Engines, and bring your Empire f bor: þ , 
de page, „ 


It were endleſs to recount the ſeveral methods 
of Tyranny and deſtruction, which your Go- 
vernour is pleas'd to practiſe upon this occa- 
fion. His inveteratemaliceis ſuch to the Wri- 
tings of our Age, that of ſeveral thouſands | 
produc'd yearly from this renown'd City, be- 
fore the next Revolution of theSun, there is nat 
one to be heard of. Unhappy Intants ! many of 
them barbarouſly deſtroy'd, before they have ſo | 
mach as learnt their mother Tongue to beg for 
pity. Some he ſtifles in their cradles, others he 
frights into Convulſions, whereofthey ſuddenly 
die; ſome he flays alive, otHers he tears limb | 
from limb; great numbers are offer'd to Moloch, 
and the reſt, tainted by his breath, die of a lan- 
guiſhing Conſumption. - 1 


— | 


+ 


Bot the concern have molt at heart, is for | 


preparing a Petition to your Highneſs, to be 
ſubſcrib'd with the Names of one hundred | 
thirty ſix of the firſt Rate, but whofeimmortal | 
Pruductions are never likely to reach your eyes 
thoꝰ each of them be now an humble & an ear- 
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17 
theſe illuſtrious Perſons, your Governour, 2 
Sir, has devoted tounavoidable death'; & your MY” 

1 8 or aan 0 ' 8 fe 
Highneſs is to be made believe, that our Age. 
has never artiv d at the honour to produce one | 8 
ſingle Poet. JJ l 22 ; | F 
I Ont of Guardianſhip, We 


comely Volnmes ready toſhew for a ſuppont | 


F 


* 


7 
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Powerful Goddeſs, but in vain we otfer up to 


Hlighueſs's Governour, who has uſprp'd the 
Prieſthood, muſt by an unparallel'd Ambition 


To affirm hat our A ge is altoge! her unlear- 
ned, and devoid of Writers in any kind, ſeems 
to be an aſſertion ſo bold and ſo falfe; that [ 


numbers be vaſt, and their Productions nume- 


f hiſtily off the Scene, that they eſcape our me- 
mory, and delude our fighr. When 1 firſt 
thought of this Addreſs, | had prepared a co- 


— 
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A 
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Jan undiſputed argument for what l affirm, The 
«| Originals were poſted freſh upon all gates and 
1 WW corners of ſtreets; but returning in a very few 


hours totake a review, they were all torn down 


— 


enquir'd in vain, the memorial of them was 
oſt among Men, their place was no more #0 be 
Hund; and I was taugh'd to ſcorn, for a Clown 
and a Pedant, devoid of all taſte and refine- 
ment, little vers'd in the courſe of preſent af- 
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in the beſt Companies of Court and Town. 
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4 | Highneſs, that we do abound in Learning and 


Wit ; 
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= We confeſs Iunnortality to be a great and 


her our Devotions and our Sacrifices, if your 
and Avarice, wholly intercept & devour them. 
have been ſometime thinking, the contrary 


may almoſt be proy'd by uncontroulable De- 
monſtration, *Tis true indeed, that altho their 


rous in proportion, yet are they hurry'd ſo 


pious Liſt of Titlesto preſent your Highneſs as 


” 
——U—U—— | TW on EDS OG A — 49s „„ 


ind freſh ones in their places: I enquir'd after 
them among Readers and Bookſellers, but I 


fairs, and that knew nothing of what ad paſs'd 


So that I] can only avow in general to your 


—— —ͤ — — — — — 
— — 


—— 
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Wit; but to fix upon particulars, is a task too 


ſlippery for my ſlender abilities. If f ſhou!d 


venture in a windy day, to affirm to your' 


Highneſs, that there is a large Cloud near the 
Horizon in the form of a Bear, another in 
the Zenith withthe head of an Afs, a third to 


the weſtward with claws likea Dragon; and 


your Highneſs ſhould in a few minutes think 
fit to examine the truth; 'tis certain, they 
would be all chang'd in figure and poſition ; 


new ones would ariſe, and all we could agree 
upon would be, that Clouds there were, but 
that I was groſly miltaken in the Zoography and 


Topography of them. 


But your Governour, perhaps, may ſtill in- 


ſiſt, and put the Queſtion: What is then be- 


come of thoſe immenſe bales of paper, which 
maſt needs have been employ'd in ſuch num- 
bers of Books? Can theſe alſo be wholly anni- 
hilate, and ſo of a ſudden as I pretend ? What 


ſhall I ſay in return of ſo invidious an Objec- 
tion? It ill befits the diſtance between your 


Highneſs and me, to ſend you for ocular con- 


viction to a Jakes or an Oven; to the windows 


of a Bawdy-houſe, or to a ſordid Lanthorn. 


Books, like Men their Authors, have no more 
than one way of coming into the World; but 


there are ten thouſand to go out of it, and 


return no more. 


I profeſs to your Highneſs in the integrity | 


of my heart, that what I am going to ſay is 
literally true this minute I am writing : what 


r evolutions may happen before it ſhall be ready 


for your perſual, I can by no means warrant: 
| es | bo- 
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. . 


TTT 


do therefore affirm upon the word of a ſin- 


cere Man, that there is now actually in being, 


2 certain Poet call'd oh Dryden, whoſe Frau- 
ſlation of Virgil was lately printed in a large 
Folio, well bound, andif diligent fearch were 
made, for ought I know, is yet to be ſeen. 


There is another call'd Nabæm Tate, who is 


ready to make oath that he has caus'd many 


reams of Verſe to be publiſh'd, whereof both: 


himſelf & his Bookſeller. ( if lawfully requir'd) 
can ſtill produce anthentick copies, & there- 


fore wonders why the world is pleas'd to make 


ſuch a ſecret of it. There is a third, known 
by the name of Tom Darfey, a Poet of a vaſt 
Comprehenſion, an univerſal Genius, & moſt 
profound learning. There are alſo one M. 


| Rymer , and one M. Dennis, moſt profound 
Criticks. There is a Perſon ſtil'd Dr. Bentley, 


who has writen near a thouſatid pages of im- 
menſe Erudition *, giving à full and true Ac 
count Of a certain ſquabble of wonderful im- 
portance between himfelf and. a Bookſeller. 
He is a Writer of infinite Wit and Humour; 
no Man raillies with a better grace, and in 
more ſprightly turns. Further, I avow to 
your Highneſs, that with theſe eyes I have be- 


LI 


held the perſon of William Wotton, B. D. 


who has written a good. ſizeable volume f 


againſt a Friend + of your Governour (from 
whom, alas! he muſt therefore look for Jit- 


) 5 | tle: 
e cars; e Spe os, 


I Reflexions on ancient modern Tear ning. . 
+ Antiquity, „„ 
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10wever,. I beg you to accept it as a ſpecimen 
of our Learning, our Politeneſs and our Wit. 
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tle favour) in a moſt gentlemanly ſtile, adorn'd} 
with utmoſt politeneſs and civility ; replete] 
with diſcoveries equally valuable for their no- 


velty ahd uſe : & embelliſh'd with zrazzs of 


Wit ſo poignant & ſo appolite,thathe'is a wor. 


thy yoke-mate to his foremention'd F riend, 


Why ſhov!d I go upon farther particulars, 
which might fill a volume with the juſt Elogies| 


of my cotemporary Brethren? | ſhall bequeath | 


this piece of juſtice to a larger Work; where- 


in U intend to write a Character of the preſent 


Set of Wits “ in our Nation: Their Perſons 


I ſhall deſcribe particularly and at length, their 
| | on and Underſtandings in mignature. 


In the mean time, I do here make bold to 


| preſent your Highneſs with a faithful Abſtrad | 


rawn fromthe univerſal Body of all Arts and 
Sciences,intended wholly for your ſervice and 


inſtruction. Nor do I doubt in the leaſt, but 


your Highneſs will peruſe it as carefully, and 


make as conſiderable Improvements, as other 


young Princes have already done by the many 


Volumes of late years written for a help to 


their Studies, t 
That your Highneſs may advance in Wiſdom | 


and Virtue, as well as years, and at laſt out- 
ſhine all your Royal Anceſtors, ſhall be the 


daily Prayer of, 8 1 R. 


Vour Highneſſes | 
| 3 Moſt Devoted, Fe. 
* See the Catalogue aſter the Title Page. 

1 The Dauphin en Princes of France have had 4 | 


great many Authors commented, * "eps ny Wrinten a 


for their uſe & inſtruction. 
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Fr E Wits of thepreſent Age being ſo very 

numerous and penetrating, it ſeems the 
- - Grandees of Church and State begin to 
fall under horrible apprehenſions, leſt theſe 


Gentlemen during the intervals of alongPeace 


ſhould find leiſure to pick holes in the weak 
ſides of Religion & Government. To prevent 
which, there has been much thought employ'd 
of late upon certain Projects for taking off the 
force & edge of thoſe formidable Enquirers, 
from canvaſſing and reaſoning upon ſuch deli- 
cate points. They have at length fix d upon one 
which will require ſome time as well as coſt to 


perfect. Mean while, the danger hourly in- 


creaſing, by new Levies of Wits, all appointed 
(as there is reaſon to fear) with pen, ink and 


paper, which may at an hour's warning be 


drawn out into Pamphlets, and other offenfive 
weapons, ready for immediate execution: It 
was judg'd of abſolute neceſſity, that ſome 
preſent Expedient be thought on, till the main 


deſign can be brought to maturity. To this 


end, at a Grand Commitee, ſome days ago, 
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this important Diſcovery was made by a certain 
curious and refined Obſerver; That Seamen | 
havea cuſtom,when they meet a Whale, to fling | 
him out an empty Tub, by way of amuſement, 
to divert him from laying violent hands upon 
the Ship. This Parable was immediately mytho- 
logiz'd : The Whale was interpreted to be 
Hobbes's Leviathan , which toſſes and plays 
with all other Schemes of Religion & Govern- 
ment, whereof a great many are hollow, and 
dry, and empty, and noiſy, and wooden, 
and given to rotation. This is the Leviathan 
from whence the terrible Wits of our Age are 
faid to borrow their Weapons. The Ship in | 
danger, is eaſily underſtood to be its old Anti- 
type the Commonwealth. But how to analize | 
the Tub, was a matter of difficulty: when after 
long enquiry and debate, the literal meaning 
Was preſerv'd: and it was decreed, that in or- 
der to prevent theſe Leviathan from toſſing & 
ſporting with the Commonwealth, ( which of 
it ſelf is too apt to fluctuate) they ſhould be 
diverted from that game by a Tale of Tub. 
And my genius being conceiv*'d to lie not un- 
happily that way, I had the hononr done me 
to be engag' d in the performance. | 


This is the ſole defign in publiſhing the fol- 
fowing Freatiſe, which Ihope will ſerve for 
an Interim of ſome months to employ thoſe | 
unquiet Spirits, till the perfe&ing of that great 
Work: into the ſecret of which, it is reaſo- | 


nable Z 


boot ſufficiently known; very much efteemed | 
by ſome, & held ty others very dangerous, for the || 
e & net # contains,” | 
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nable the courteous Reader ſhould have ſome 
little light, Ss N 


It is intended that a large Academy be erec- 
ted, cypable of containing nine thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred forty & three Perſons; which by 
modeſt computation is reckon'd to be pretty 
near the current number of Wits in this Iſ- 
land. Theſeareto be diſpos'd into the ſeve- 
ra] Schools of this Academy, and there purſue 
thoſe ſtudies to which their genius moſt in- 
clines them. The Undertaker himſelf will pub- 
liſh his Propoſals with all convenient ſpeed, 
to which [ ſhall refer the curious Reader, for 
a more particular account, mentioning at pre- 
ſent only a few of the principal Schools. There 
is, firſt, a large Pederaſtick School, with 
French and Italian Maſters. There is alſo the 
Spelling School, a very ſpacious building: The 
School of Looking-Glaſſes: The School of 
ſwearing: The School of Criticks: TheSchool ' 
of Salivation : The School of Hobby+Horſes: 

The School of Poetry : The School of Tops: 
The School of Spleen : The School of Ga- 
ming: with many others too tedious to re- 
count, No Perſon to be admitted Member in- 
to any of theſe Schools, without an Atteſta- 
tion under two ſufficient Perſons hands, cer* 
_ tifying him to be a Wit, | 


But to return: I am ſufficiently inſtructed 
in the principal duty of a Preface, if my ge- 
nius were capable of a” at it. Thrice 1 
Lo | | 2 

 ® Accademy & Schools proper for different forts of 
Fals, . Beans , thet pretend to be With, 


* * 
1 1 


— THE FREFAGE . 
I forc'd my Imagination , to make the tour 
of my Invention, and thrice it has return'd 
empty; the latter having been wholly drain'd 
by the following Treatiſe. Not ſo, my more 
ſucceſstul Brethren the Moderns, who will by 
no means let ſlip a Preface orNedication,with- 
out ſome notable dittinguiſhing ſtroke, to ſur- 
prize the Reader at the entry, and kindle a 
wonderful expeQation of What is to enſue. 
Such was that of a moſt ingenious Poet, who 
ſolliciting his brain for ſomething new, com- 
par'd himſelf io the Hangman, and his Patron 
to the Patient: This was * i/igne, recens, 
indlictam ore alio. When I wentthro that ne- 
ceſſary and noble } courſe of ſtudy, I had the 
happinels to obſerve many fuch egregious tou- 
ches, Which I ſhall not injure the Authors by 
tranſplanting ; becauſe I have remark'd, that 
nothing is ſo very tender as a modern piece 
of Wit, and which is apt to ſuffer ſo much in 
the carriage, Some things are extreamely wit- 
ty to-day, or faſting, or in this place, or at 
eight a clock, or over a Bottle, or ſpoke by 
Mr. what d' ye callum; or in a Summer's mor- 
ning; any of which, by the ſmalleſt tranſpo- 
1a] or miſapplication, is utterly annihilate. 
Thus Wit has its walks and purlieus, out of 
which it may not [tray the breadth of a hair, 
upon peril of being loſt. The Moderns have 
artfully fix'd this Mercury, and reduc'd it to 
the circumſtances of time, place and perſon. | 
Such a Jelt there is, that will not paſs out of 
Covent-Garden; and ſuch a one, that is no 
= £ 1 Where 
Hor. Something extraordinary, new & never hit 
upon before. I Reading Preſaces, &c.' 
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where intelligible but at Hide-Park corner. 
Now, tho it ſometimes tenderly affects me to 
conſider, that all the towardly paſſages I thall 
deliver in the following Treatiſe, will grow 
quite out of date and reliſh with the firſt 
ſhitting of the preſent ſcene ; yet I muſtneed 
ſubſcribeto the juſtice of this proceeding : be- 
cauſe I cannot imagine why we ſhould be at 
expence to furniſh Wit for ſucceeding Ages, 
when the former have made no ſort of provi- 
fion for ours: wherein I ſpeak the ſentiment of 
| the very neweſt, and conſequently the moſt 
orthodox Refiners, as well as my own, How-= 
ever, being extremely ſollicitous that every 
= accompliſh'd perſon, who has got into the 

taſte ofwit calculated for this preſent month of 

| Auguſt 1697.ſhould deſcend to the very bot- 
tom of all the Sublime throughout this Trea= 
tiſe ; I hold it fit to lay down this general Ma- 
rim. Whatever Reader deſires to have atho- 
row comprehenſion of an Author's thoughts, 
cannot take a better method, than by putting 
h imſelf into the circumſtances and polture of 
life that the Writer was in, upon every impor- 
tant paſſage as it flow d from his pen; for this 
will introduce a parity and ſtrict correſpon- 
dence of ideas between the Reader & the Au- 
thor. Now, to aſſiſt the diligent Reader in 
ſo delicate an affair, as far as brevity will per- 
mit, I have recollected, that the ſhrewdeſt pie- 
ces of this. Treatiſe, were conceiv'd in bed, 


in a Garret: At other times (for a reaſon beſt 


known to my ſelf) I thought fit to ſharpen my 
Invention with hunger; and in general, the 
whole Work was begun, continu'd, and en- 
„ 5 B 3 | | ded, 


= 
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ded, under a long courſe of Phyfick, and a | 
great want of mony. Now | doaffirm, it will | 
be abſolutely impoſſible for the candid Peruſer 

to go along with ine in a great many bright 
paſſages, unleſs upon the ſeveral difficulties 
emergent, he will pleaſe to capacitate & pre- 
pare himſelf by theſe diredions. And this I 
- down as my principal Poſtulatum. 


Becauſe I have profeſs'd to be a moſt devo: 
ted Servant of all Modern forms, l apprehend 
ſome curious Wit may obj e againſt me, for 

_ proceeding thus far in a Preface, without de- 
claiming, according to the cuſtom, againſt the 
Multitude of Writers, whereof the whole Mul- 
titude of Writers molt reaſonably complains. J 
am juſt come trom peruſing ſome hundreds of 
Prefaces; wherein the Authors do at the very 
beginning addreſs the gentle Reader concer- 
ning this enormous grievance. Of theſe l have 
pteſerv'd a few examples, and ſhall ſet them 
downas near as my memory has been able to 
retain them. | 


One begins thus; 


Fur a Man to ſet up for alWriter, when the 
Preſs ſwar ms with, &G. = 


| Another; | 1 
. .- The Tax upon Paper does not leſſen the number 
| of Seriblers, who daily peſter, &c. > | 
= Another 5 | i, „„ 1 
1 n ben every little Would-be- wit takes Pen 
i band, "iis in vain to enter the Liſts, _ = 
| EY 8 Kno- 


o 
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Another; : 
To obſerve what traſh the Preſi ſwarms with, 
C. 1 . 


Another; 1 , 3 
Sir, It is merely in obedience to your Commands 
= zhat ] venture into ahe Publick ; for who upon 8 
| beſs conſideration would be of a party with ſuch a 
enn v Sh het 7 


= Now I have two words in my own de- 
fence, againſt this Objection. Firſt, I am far 
from granting the number of Writers a Nu- 


| ſance to our Nation, having ſtrenuouſly main- 


tain'd the contrary in ſeveral parts of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe. Secondly, I do not well 
| underſtand the juſtice of this proceeding, be- 
cauſe I obſerve many of theſe polite Prefaces 
to be not only from the ſame hand, but from 
= thoſe who are moſt yolumitious in their feve» 
| ral Productions. Upon which I hall tell the 
Reader a thortT'ade e. 


A Mounte hant᷑ in Leiceſter-Fields haddraws 
a huge Aſſembly about him. Among. the reſt, a 
fat unwieldy Fellow, half flifled in the preſs, 
would be every fit crying out, Lord] what afil- 
thy croud is here! Pray, good People, give 
a little! Bleſs me! what a Devil hat rad this” 
XZ Rabble together: Zonnds, what ſqueezing is this! 
= Honeſt Friend, remove your elbow, At lat a 
Weaver zhat flood next him could bold no longer. 
A Plague confound you (aid he) for an overs 
= grown Sloven; and _—_ (in the Devils m_— 
J el Wert EYE Bs 4 1 Fe” 1 
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I-wonder, helps to make up the Craud half fo 
much as your ſelf? Don't yon conſider (with a 
Fox) that you take up more room with that car- 
caſs than any five bereꝰ Is not the place as free 
For us as for you? Bring your ownguts to a rea- 
| fonable compaſs (and be e's ) and then Plt en- 
gage we Shall bave room enough for us all... © 


There are certain common Privileges of a 
Writer, the benefit whereof, I hope there will 
be no reaſon to doubt; particularly that where 
Jam not underſtood, it ſhall be concluded, 
that ſomething very uſeful and profound is 
couch'd underneath :- And again, that whate - 
ver word or ſentence is printed in a different 

Character, ſhall bejudg'd to contain ſomething 
extraordinary either of Wit or ſublime, 
As for the liberty I have thought fit to take 
of praifing my ſelf, upon ſome occaſions, or 
none; I am ſure it will need no excuſe, if a 
multitude of great Examples be:allow*'d: ſuffi. 
_ Cient Authority: For it is here to be noted, 
that Praiſe: was originally a Penſion paid by 
the World; but the Moderns finding the trou- 
ble and charge too great in collecting it, have 
lately bought out the Fee-ſimple: ſince which 
time, the Right of Preſentation is wholly in 
our ſelves. For this reaſon it is, that when 
an Author makes his own Elogy, he uſes a 


certain form to declare & inſiſt upon his Ti- 


tle, which is commonly in theſe or the like 
words, I ſpeak without Vanity; which I think 


plainly ſhews it to be a matter of Right and 


Juſtice. Now I da here once for all — c 


| eminence over all other Vege 
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that in every encounter of this nature, thro the 
following Treatiſe, the form aforeſaid is im- 
ply'd; which mention, to ſave the trouble 
of repeating it on ſo many occaſions. 

'Tis a great eaſe to my Conſcience, that I 
have writ ſo elaborate and uſeful a, Ditcourfe 
without one grain of Satyr intermix'd; which 
is the ſole point wherein have taken leave to 
diſſent from the fainous Originals of our Age 
and Country. | have obſerv'd ſome Satyritts 
to uſe the Publick much at. the rare that Pe- 
dants do a naughty Boy ready hors'd for dif- 
cipline; firlt expoſtulate the caſe, then plead 
the neceſſity of the rod, from great provoca- 
tions, and conclude every period with a laſh. 
Now if I know any thing of Mankind, theſe 
Geatlemen might very well ſpare their reproof 
and correction: for there is not thro all Na- 
ture another ſo callous and infenfible a Mem- 
ber as the World's Poſteriors, whether you 
apply ro it.the Toe or the Birch. Beſides, 
molt of our late Satyriſts ſeem to lie under a 
ſort of miſtake ; that becauſe Nettles have 
the prerogative to ſting, therefore all other 

Weeds muſt do ſo too. I make not this Com- 
pariſon out of the leaſt deſign to detract from 
theſe worthy Writers: for it is well known 
among Mythologiſts, that 8 have the pre- 
| | bles; and there- 
fore the firſt Monarch of this Iſland, ® whoſe 
taſte and Judgment were fo acute and refined; 
did very wiſely root out the Roſes from the 
Collar of the Order, and plant the Thiſtles in 
Jamis 1. who was a yreat Prdant ; & 8 pros 
render to great skill in King-craft. ca 
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their ſtead, as the nobler Flower of the two, 
For which reaſon it is conjectur'd by profoun- 
der Antiquaries, that the Satyrical Itch, fo 
prevalent in this part of our Iſland, was firſt 
brought among us from beyond the I weed. 
Here may it long flouriſh and abound ; may it 
ſurvive and neglect the ſcorn of the World, 
with as much eaſe & contempt as the World 
is inſenſible to the laſhes of it. May their own 
dulneſs, or that of their party, be no diſcou- 
ragement for the Authors to proceed; but let 
them remember, it is with Wits as with Ra- 
Tors, Which are never ſo apt to cut thoſe they 
are employ'd on, as when they have loſt their 
edge. Beſides, thoſe whoſe teeth are too rot. 
ten to bite, are beſt of al! others qualify'd to 
revenge that defect with their Breath. 


I 'am not like other Men, to envy or un- 
dervalue the talents I cannot reach; for which 
reaſon I muſt needs bear a true honour to this 
large eminent Set of our Britisb Writers, And 

I hope, this little Panegyrick will not be of- 
fenſive to their ears, ſince it has the advan. 
tage of being only deſign'd for themſelves, In- 


deed, Nature herſelf has taken order, that 


Fame & Honour ſhould be purchas'd at a bet- 
ter pennyworth by Satyr, than by any other 
productions of the brain; the World being ſoo- 
neſt provok'd to praiſe by laſhes, as Men are 
to Love. There is a Problem in an antient 
Author, why Dedications, . and other bundles 
of flattery, run all upon ſtale muſty topicks, 
Withour the ſmalleſt tincture of any thing new; 
not only to the torment and nauſcating of 
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the Chriſtian Reader, but (if not ſuddenly 
prevented) to the univerſal ſpreading of that 

| peſtilenc diſeaſe the Lethargy in this Iſland. 

30 aka there is very little Satyr which has 
not ſomething in it untouch'd before. The 
defects of the former are uſually imputed to the 
want of invention among thoſe who are dea- 
lers in that kind: but I think, with a great 
deal of injuſtice; the ſolution being eaſy and 
natural. For the materials of Panegyrick being 
very few in number, have been long ſince ex- 
hauſted: for as health is but one thing, & has 
been always the ſame, whereas diſeaſes are 
by thouſands, beſides new and daily additions; 
ſo all the Virtues that have been ever in Man- 
kind, are to be counted upon a few fingers; 
but his Follies & Vices are innumerable, and 
time adds hourly to the heap. Now, the ut- 
moſt a poor Poet can do, is to get by heart 
a liſt of the Cardinal Virtues, and deal them 
with his utmoſt liberality to his Hero or his 
Patron: He may ring the changes as far as it 
will go, and vary his phraſe til] he has talk'd 
round; but the Reader quickly finds, it is all 
* Pork, with a little variety of Sauce. For 
there is no inventing terms of art beyond our 
ideas; and when ideas are exhauſted, terms of 
art muſt be ſo too. . | 


But tho the matter for Panegyrick were as 
fruitful as the topics of Satyr, yet would it 


not be hard to find out a ſufficient reaſon, 


why the latter will be always better receiv?d 
than the firſt: For this being beſtow*'d only 


upon 
Plutarch. W 
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upon one or a few Perſons at a time, is ſure | 
to raiſe envy, and conſequently ill words from 
the rett, who have no ſhare in the bleſſing: 
But Satyr being level'd at all, is never reſen- 
ted for an offence by any; fince'every indivi- 
dual perſon makes bold to underſtand it of o- 
thers, and very wiſely removes his particul r 
part of the burden upon the ſhoulders of the 
World, which are broad enough, and able to 
bear it. To this purpoſe I have ſometimes re- 
flected upon the difference between Azhers and 
England, with reſpect to the point before us. 
In the Attick * Commonwealth, it was the 
_ privilege and birth-Right of every Citizen and 
Poet to rail aloud & in publick, or to expoſe 
upon the Stage, by name, any Perfon they 
pleas'd, tho of the greateſt figure, whether 
a Creon, an Hyperbolus, an Alcibiades, or a 
Demoſthenes. But on the other ſide, the leaſt 
reflecting word tet fall againſt the People in 
general, was immediately caught up, and re- 
veng'd upon the Authors, however confide- 
rable for their Quality or their Merits. Wher- 
as in England it is juſt the reverſe of all 
this: Here you may ſecurely diſplay your ut. 
moſt Rhetorick againſt Mankind, in the face 
of the World; tell them; , That all are gone 
„ aſtray; That there is none that doth good, no 
„ not one; That we live in the very dregs of 
„% time: That Knavery and Atheiſm are epide- 
„ mick as the Pox; that Honeſly is fled with 
»Aftreaz with any other common places equat- 
ly new and eloquent, which are furniſh'd by 
the + ſplendida | lilts.. And when ag e 
2229 T | One 
Vid. Xenoph, | Pſalms XIV. 3, 4 Hor, pleen, 
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one, the whole Audience, far from being of- 
fended, ſhall return you thanks, as a Deſive- 
rer of precious and uſeful truths. Nay further, 
jt is but to venture your lungs, and you may 
preach in Covent - Garden againſt Foppery and 
Fornication , and ſomething elſe; againſt Pride, 
and Diſſimulation, and Bribery at HM hHitehal. 
vou may expoſe Rapine & Injuſtice in the Ius 
| of Court Chappel; and in a City- pulpit be as 
WE fierce as you pleaſe againſt Avarice, Hyppocri- 
| {y and Extortion. Tis but a ball bandy'd to 
and fro, and every Man carries a Racket about 
him to ſtrike it from himſelf among the reſt of 
the Company. But on the other fide, whoever 
ſhould miſtake the nature of things ſo far, as 
to drop but a ſingle hint in publick: How ſuch 
aone ſtarv'd half the Fleet, and half poiſon'd 
the reſt: How ſuch a one, from a true prin- 
ciple of Love and Honour, pays no debts but 
for Wenches and Play: How ſuch a one has got 
a clap, and runs out of his Eſtate: How Pa- 
ris, brib'd by F Juno and Venus, loth to of- 
fend either party, ſlept out the whole Cauſe 
on the Bench: Or how ſuch an Orator makes 
longSpeeches in theSenate, with much thought, 
little ſenſe, and to no purpoſe, Whoever, I 
ſay, ſhould venture to be thus particular, muſt 
expect to be impriſon'd for Scandalum Magna- 
tum; to have Challenges ſent him, to be ſu'd 
for defamation, and to be brought before the 
Bar of the Houſe. : i: 
But I forget that I am expatiating on aſub- 
| | | „ 
I Juno e Venus are money & 4 Miſtreſs, very 
== 77 werſull Bribes to a Judge. . 
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ject, wherein I have no concern, having nei- 
ther a talent nor an inclination for Sat yr. On 
the other ſide, I am ſo entirely ſatisfy'd with 
the whole preſent procedure ofhuman things, 
that I have been for ſome years preparing ma- 
terials towards A Pazegyrick upon the World t; 
to which | intended to add aſecond part, in- 


titled, + A Modeſt Defence of the Proceedings of 


the Rabble in all Ages. Both theſe | had thoughts 
to publiſh by way ot Appendix to the follow- 
ing treatiſe; but finding my Common-place- 
book fill much ſlower than I had reaſon to ex- 
pet, I have choſen to defer them to another 
occaſion. Beſides, I have been unhappily pre- 


vented in that deſign by a certain domeltick | 


- misfortune ; in theparticulars whereof, tho it 
would be very ſeaſonable, & much in the mo- 


dern way, to inform the gentle Reader; and 


would alſo be of great aſſiſtance towards ex- 
tending this Preface into the ſize now in 
vogue, which by rule ought to be large, in pro- 


portion as the ſubſequent Volume is ſmall; | 


yet I ſhall now diſmiſs our impatient Reader 


from any farther attendance at the Porch; and | 


having duly prepar'd his mind by a preliminary 
diſcourſe, ſhall gladly introduce him to the ſu- 
blime myſteries that enſue, 


VP 


| | $08 the Catalogue after the Title, 
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thruſt & climb with indefatigable pains, 


tho you wedg them ever ſo cloſe, we may ob- 
ſerve this peculiar property, that over their 
heads there is room enough; but how toreach 


quit of number as of Hell; 
* -----Evadere ad aurat, 


Hoc opus, hic labor eft.<-<-<Virg. © 
* But to return & view the chearful sies, | 
in this the task and mighty labour lies. | 


Hoever hath an ambition to be heard in 
- a croud, muſt preſs, and ſqueeze, and 


till he has exalted himſelf to a certain degree 
of altitude above them. Now in all Aſſemblies, 


it is the difficult point, it being as hard to get 


TS - 
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To this end the. Philoſophers way, in all 


Ages, has been by erect ing certain Edifices 


in the Air: but whatever practice and repu- 
tation theſe kind of Structures bave formerly 
poſleſs'd, or may (till continue in (not ex- 
cepting even that of Socrates, when he was 
ſuſpended in a basket to help contemplation ) 
I think , With due ſubmiſſion, they ſeem to 
labour under two inconveniencies. Firſt, 
that the Foundations being laid too high, 
they have been often out of fight, and ever 
out of hearing. Secondly, that the materials 
being very tranſitory, have ſutfecr'd much 
from inclemencies of Air, eſpecially in theſe 
north-wett Regions. 


Therefore towards the juſt performance 


of this great work, there remain but three 
methods that I can think on; whereof the 
Wiſdom of our ' Anceſtors being highly 
ſenſible, has, to incourage all aſpiring Ad- 
venturers, thought fir to erect three wooden 
machines for the uſe of thoſe Orators who 
deſire to talk much without * interruption. 
Theſe are the Palpzz, the Ladder, and the 
Stage - Itinerant: For as to the Bar, tho it 


be compounded of the ſaine matter, and 


defign'd for the ſame uſe, it cannot however 
be well allow'd the honour of a fourth; by 
reaſon of its level or inferior ſituation, ex po- 
fing it to perpetual interruption from collate- 
rals. Neither can the Bench it ſelf, tho rais'd 
to a proper eminency put in a better claim 
whatever its Advocates infiſt on: For if they 
pleaſe to look into the original deſign of its 
„ mien, 
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erection, and the circumſtances or adjuncts 
ſubſervient to that deſign, they will ſoon ac- 
knowledg the preſent practice exactly corre» 
ſpondent to the primitive Inſtitution, & both to 
anſwer the Etymology of the name, which in 
the Phexician Tongue is a word of great ſigni- 

| fication, importing, if literally interpreted, 
the place of ſleep ; but in common acceptation , 
A ſeat well bolſter'd and cuſhion'd, for the 
repoſe of old and gouty limbs, Sexes ut in otia 

tuta recedant; Fortune being indebted to them 
this part of retaliation, that as formerly they 
have long talk'd, whilſt others ſlept, ſo naw 
they may ſleep as long whilſt others talk, _ 


But if no other Argument could occur to ex- 

clude the Bench and the Bar from the Liſt of 

Oratorial Machines, it were ſufficient that the 

ad miſſion of them would overthrow a Number, 

which I was reſolv'd to eſtabliſh, whateve 

Argument it might coſt me: In imitation of that 

prudent method obſerv*d-by. many other Phi- 

loſophers and great Clerks, whoſe chief art in 
Diviſion has been to grow fond of ſome pro- 

per myſtical Number, which their imagina- 

tions have render'd ſacred to a degree, that 
they force common reaſon to find room for it | 

in every part of Nature; reducing, including a 

and adjuſting every Genus and Specres within f 

that compaſs; by coupling ſome againſt their 

wills, and baniſhing others at any rate. Now, 

among all the reſt, the profound Number. 

THREE is that which hath molt imploy'd. 

my ſublimeſt Speculations, nor ever without 

wonderful delight. There is now inthe Preſs 


— 
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(and will be publiſh d next Term) * a Panes 
gyrical Eſſay of mine upon this Namber; 
wherein I have, by moſt eonvineing proofs, 
not only reduc d the Senſes and the lements 
ander jts banner, but þrought over feverat 
Deſerters from its ewo great Rivals SEF. EN 
and NINE. 


Noy the firſt of theſe Oratorio) Machines s 
Place as welt as dg ity. is the Pzlpig, OfPul- 
Its there are in this Ifland ſeveral ſorts ; but 
eſteem only that made of timber from the 
Sy tos Caledonia f , which agrees very well with 
Fir Climate. It it be upon its decay, tis the 
better, both for raves of found, and 
for other reaſons to be mention'd by and by. ; 

The degree of perfection in ſhape and ſize, 
take to confilt, in being extremely narrow, 
with little ornament, and beſt of all without 
a cover (for by antient rule, it ovght to be 
the only uncover'd veſſel in every Aſſembly 
where it is 8 ns'd) by which means, 
from its near reſem . to a Pillory, it will 
ever have a mighty influence on human Ears. 


Ot Ladders I need ſay nothing. Lis obſer vd 
by Foreigners themſelves, to the honour of 
our Country, r that we excell all Nations, in 
aur practice & underſtaudipg of this Machine. 


| The 

ee the lift after the Title 1 

I The Opinions of the greateſt part of aur Diſſe nters 
falli ing in with theſe of the Scotch Kirk by Law eſta- 

e, makes 5 4 Nene, 4 this waed for 

pulpits; e their a inne 8 88 is 
expoſed by the "- ond WF fr er eek, 

1 Ke pag. 3 

| * It is not uſual in other Countrys as in Brittain, 

for every one to make 4 mw yo 1 be executed. | 
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The aſcending Orators do not only oblige 


their Aadience in the agreeable delivery, but 
the whole World in their early publication of 


their Speeches; which I look upon as the 


choiceſt Treaſury of our Briziþþ Eloquence, & 
whereof, I am inform'd, that worthy Citizen 


and Bookſeller, Mr. John Dunton, bath made 
a faithful and a painful Collection, which he 
ſhortly deſigns to publiſn in twelve Volumes 
in Folio, .illoftrated with Copper Plates. A 
Work highly uſeful and curious, and altogether 
worthy of ſuch a hand. 


The laſt Engine of Orators, is the Stage« 
[iinerant,* erected with much ſagacity, ſub Fove 
pluvio, f in triviis & quadriviis, It is the great 
Seminary of the two former, and its Orators 
are ſometimes preferred to the one, and fome= 
times to the other, in proportion to their de- 
ſervings, there being a ſtrict and perpetual in- 
tercourſe between all three, r 


From this aceurate dedudtlon it is manifeſt, 
that for obtaining attention in publick, there is 
of neceſſity requir'd a ſuperior poſition of 


place. But altho' this point be generally gran=- 


| : 9” 
* The Mountebanks flage, whoſe Oratort the 
Author determines either is the Gallows or a Colts 
venticle. VVV 
In the open Air, & ſtreets where the greatelb reſſort is? 
t Would any Chriſlian compare a Mountebanks 
ſage , à Pulpit & a Ladder-together ? A Mountebank 
is a profeſs'd cheat, & makes a jeſt of it, ſaying, Men 
mutt live; & with this man the Preacher of the word 
of God is compared, & his Pulpit is called , nn Edi: 
ice or Caſtle, in the Air, Wott. > 


_— 
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ted, yet the cauſe is little agreed in; and it ſeems 
to me, that very few Philoſophers have fallen 
into a true natural ſolution of this Phænomenon. 
The deepeſt account, & the moſt fairly digeſted 
of any 1 have yet met with, is this, that Air 
being a heavy body, and therefore (according 
to the Syſtem of Epicurut) continually deſ- 
cending, muſt needs be more ſo, when loaden 
and preſs'd down by words, which are alſo bo- 
dies of much weight and gravity, as is ma- 
nifeſt from thoſe deep impreſſions they make 
and leave upon us; and therefore mult be de- 
liver'd from a due altitude, or elſe they will 
neither carry a good aim, nor fall down witha 
ſufficient force. . „ 
„ e quoque enim uocem conſtare faten- 
et ſonitum, quoniam poſſunt impellere ſenſus. 
LBC TB Rs tas EBT 
And ] am the readier to favour this Conjec- 
ture from a common obſervation; that in the 
ſeveral Aſſemblies of theſe Orators, Nature it 
ſelf hath inſtructed the Hearers to ſtand with 
their mouths open, and erected parallel to the 
Horizon, ſo as they may be interſected by a 
perpendicular I ine from the Zenith to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth. In which poſition, if the Au- 
dience be well compact, every one carries 
home a ſhare, and little or nothing is loſt. 
I confeſs there is ſomething yet more refin'd 
in the contrivance and ſtructure of our modern 
nes ae Thea- 
n Tarr, . 2. 


F Is certain then that voice, that thus can wound, 
N & all material, Body every ſound, 
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Theatres. For firſt the Pit is ſank below the 
Stage, with due regard to the Inſtitution above 
deduc'd: That whatever weighty matter ſhall 
be deliver'd thence (whether it be Lead or 
Gold) may fall plum into the jaws of certain 
Criticks (as | think they are call'd) which 
and ready open to devour them. Then, the 
Boxes are built round, and rais'd to a level 
with the Scene, in deference to the Ladies; 
becauſe, that large portion of wit laid out in 
railing pruriences & protuberances *, is obſerv'd 
to run much upon a line, and ever in a circle, 
The whining Paſſions, & little ſtarved conceits, 
are gently wafted up by their own extreme. 
levity, to the middle region, and there fix 
and are frozen by the trigid underſtandings. 
of the Inhabitants. Bombaſt and buffoonry, 
by nature lofty and light, ſoar higheſt of all, 
and would be loſt in the roof, if the prudent 
Architect had not with much foreſight contriv'd 
for them a fourth] place, call'd the T'welve- 
penny Gallery, and there. planted a ſutable 
Colony, who greedily intercept them in their 
paſſage. | | 

Now this Phyfico-logical ſcheme of Orato- 
rial Receptacles or Machines, contains a great 
Myſtery, being a Type, a Sign, an Emblem, 

a Shadow, a Symbol, bearing analogy to the 
 Ipacious Commonwealth of Writers, & to thoſe 
methods by which they mult exalt themſeives 
to a certain eminency above the inferior World. 
By the Pulpit, are adumbrated the Writings 
 * The obſcenity with which the Engliſh ſtage it ſo 
IS oo 


* 
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of our modern Saints in Great Britain, as they 
have ſpiritualiz'd and refin'd them from the 
droſs and groſſneſs of ſenſe and human Reaſon. 
The matter, as we have ſaid, is of rotten wood, 
and that upon two confiderations; 1. becauſe 
it is the quality of rotten wood to lightin the 
dark; and ſecondly, becauſe its cavities are 
full of Worms, * which is a Type with a pair 
of handles, having a reſpect to the two prin- 
ipal qualifications ofthe Orator, and the two 
different fates attending upon his Works. 


The Ladder is an adequate Symbol of Fac- 
tion and of Poetry, to both of which ſo noble 
a number of Authors are indebted for their 
Fame. Of Faction, becauſe * * 
* * * * * * S 
Hiatus in MS. 1 * . 3 
oy = 5. * * * * 
* JJ ĩ7ñ ⁰⁴ ,. 
its Orators do perorare with a Song; and be- 
cauſe climbing up by flow degrees, Fate is ſure 
to turn them off before they can reach within 
many ſteps of the top: And becauſe it . 

— er- 


e tuo principal qualifications of a Fanatick 
Preacher are his inward Light, & his head full of 
Maggots; & the two different fates of his writings are, 
zs bs burnt or worm eaten, 5 - 

+ Here is pretended a defect in the Manuſcript , & 
this is frequent with our Author, either when he thinks 
be cannot ſay any thing worth reading, or when be 
Has no mind to enter on the ſubjett, or when it is a 

matter of little moment, or perhaps to amuſe his Reader 
Ca thing he is often very fond of) er taſily with fone 
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ferment anain's by transferring of Property, 
and & colifoanding of meant and u . 


Under the Stage-trmmerant are cauch'd thoſe 
productions defign'd for the pleaſure and de- 
tizht of mottal Man; ſach as, S:x<penny-worth 
of Mit; Weſtminiter Drollerics; Delightful 
Tales, Compleat Feſters, and the like; by which 
ths Writers of and for GRUBSTREET, 


have in theſe latter Ages ſo nobly triamph'd 


over Time, have clip'd his wings, par'd his 
nails, filed his teeth,curr'd back his hour Glaſs, 
blunted his Scythe, and drawn the hob - nails 
out of his Shoes. It is under this Claſſis, I have 
preſum'd to liſt my preſent Treatiſe, being 
| juſt come from having the Honour confer'd 
upon me, to be adopted a Member of that il» 

| luſtrions Fraternity, TO EE T 


No, lam not anaware, how the Produc- 
tions of the Grub · Strost Brotherhood, have of 
| hte years fallen under many prejudices; nor 
how it has been the petpetual employment of 
two Funior ſtart · up Societies, to ridicule them 

& their Authors, as unworthy their eſtabliſh'd 
Poſt in the Commonwealth of Wit and Lear- 
ting, Their own conſciences will eafily in- 
form them, whom I mean; nor has the World 
deen ſo negligent a looker on, as not to ob+ 
ferve the continual efforts made by the Socie- 
ties of Greſham and of Wills“, to edif a Name 
and Reputation upon the ruin of OURS, 
_ * Gresham College is the place where the Royal 
Society meets. Will's Coffy houſe is the general rende + 
Ys boca ts ene 
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And this is yet a more feeling grief to us upon 
the regards of tenderneſs as well as of juſtice, 
when we reflect on their proceedings, not on- 
Jy as unjuſt, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and 
unnatural. For how can it be forgot by the 
World or themſelves, (to ſay nothing of our 
own Records, which are full and clear in the 


point) that they both are Seminaries, not on 


ly of our Planting, but of our Watering too ? 
I am informꝰd, our two Rivals have lately made 
an offer to enter into the Liſts with united 


Forces, and challenge us to a comparaiſon of | 


Books, both as to weight and number. In re- 
turn to which, (with licence from our Prefi- 


dent) I humbly offer two Anſwers: Firſt, we 
ſay, the Propoſal is like that which Archimedes 


made upon a * ſmaller affair, including an im- 
poſſibility in the practice; for where can they 
find Scales of capacity enough for the firſt, or 
an Arithmetician of capacity enough for the ſe- 
cond? Secondly, we are ready to accept the 
Challenge, but with this condition, that a third 
indifferent Perſon be aſſign'd, to whoſe impar- 


tial judgment it ſhall be left to decide, which 


Society each Book, Treatiſe or Pamphlet do's 
moſt properly belong to. This point, God 


Eknovs, is very far from being fix'd at preſent; 


for we are ready to produce a Catalogue of 
ſome thouſands, which in all common juſtice 
ought to be intitled to our Fraternity, but by 
the tevolted & new-fangled Writers, are moſt 
perfidiouſſy aſcrib'd to the others. Upon all 
which, we think it very unbecoming our Pra- 
gence, that the determination ſhould be _ 
T7 te 


— 
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ted to the Authors themſelves; when our Ad- 
verſaries by briguing and caballing, have cas*d 
ſo univerſal a defection from us, that the grea-' 
teſt part of our Society hath already deſerted 
to them, and our neareſt Friends begin to ſtand 
aloof, as if they were half aſham'd to own us. 


This is the utmoſt I am authoriz'd to ſay 
upon ſo ungrateful and melancholy a ſubje&; 
becauſe we are extreme unwilling to inflame a 
Controverſy, whole continuance may be ſo fa- 
tal to the intereſts of us all; deſiring much ra- 
ther that things be amicably compos'd: and we 
ſhall ſo far advance on our ſide, as to be rea- 
dy to receive the two Prodigals with open arms 
whenever they ſhall think fit to return from 
their Husks and their Harlots *; which I think 
from the prefent Courſe of their Studies they 
moſt properly may be ſaid to be engag'd in; 
and like an indulgent Parent, continue to them 


9 


our affection and our bleſſing. 1 


But the greateſt maim given to that general 
reception, which the Writings of our Society 
have. formerly had, next to the tranſitory 
Htate of all ſublunary things, hath been a ſu- 
perficial vein among many Readers of the pre- 
ſent Age, who will by no means be perſuaded 
to inſpect beyond the ſurface and the rind 
of things; whereas, Wiſdom is a Fox, who af= 
ter long hunting, will at laſt coſt you the pains 
to dig out: Tis a Cheeſe, which by how much 
the. richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 

the coarſer coat; and whereof, to a judicous 
))))VVVVVVV( _ palate 

* Virtuoſo Experiments, and modern Comedies, 


o 
- — 
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palage, the Maggots are the beſt. Tis a Sack- 
rae, wherein the deeper you go, you will 

find it th: ſweeter, Wiſdom is a Hen, whoſe 
cackling we mult value and conſider, becauſe 
it is attended with an Egg. But then, laftiy, 
tis a Nut, which, unleſs you chaſe with judg- 
ment, may coſt you a tooth, and pay you 
with nothing bata Worm. + In conſequence of 
theſe momentous truths, the Grubæan Sages 
have W choſen to convey their Precepts 

and their Arts, ſhut up within the vehicles of 
Types and Fables; which having been perhaps 
more careful and curious in adorning, than was 
altogether neceſſary, it has. far d with theſe ve- 
hieles after the uſual fate of Coaches over fine - 
ly painted and gilt; that the tranſitory Ga- 
zers have ſo daz fed their eyes, and fill'd their 
Imaginations with the out ward luſtre, as nei- 
ther io regard or conſider the perſon or the 
Owner within, A misfortune we undergo with 
ſomewhat leſs reluctancy, becauſe it has been 
common to us with! Pythagoras, Aiſop, Socra- 
tes, and On of our Predeceffors. | 


8 that neither the World not our 
ſelves may any longer ſuffer by ſuch mifunder- 
ſtandings, } have been prevail d on, after much 
impottunity from my Friends, to travel in a 
compleat and laborious Diſſertation upon the 
prime pr oduckions of our Society; which, be- 
ſides their beautiful externals for the gratifica- 
tion of ſuperficial Reagers, Have ad and 

eply 

* Theſe fmilitades are much of a Shes with thoſe 
we have frequently from our gravel Teachers , in their 
$:rmons & FI 
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deeply couch'd under them, the moſt finiſh'd 
and refin'd Syſtems of all Sciences and Arts: 
as I do not doubt to lay open by untwiſting 
or unwinding ; and either to draw upby exant- 
lation, or dilplay by Inciſion. | 


This great work was enter*d upon ſame years 
ago, by one of our molt eminent Members. 
He began with the Hiſtory of Keynard the Fox: 
but neither liv'd to publiſh his Eſſay, nor to, 
proceed further in fo uſeful an attempt; which 
is very much to bz lamented, becauſe the dif- 
covery he made, and communicated with his 
Friends, is now univerſally receiv'd ; nor do l 
think any of the Learned will diſpute that fa- 
mous Treatiſe to be a compleat body of civil 
knowledg, and the Revelation, or rather the 
Apocalipſe of all State Arcana. But the pro- 
greſs I have made is much greater, having al- 

ready finiſh'd my annotations upon ſeveral do- 
rens; from ſome of which, I ſhall impart a 
few hints to the candid Reader, as far as will 
be neceſſary to the conclufion at which I aim. 


The firſt piece l have handled is that of Tom 
Thumb; whoſe Author was a Pyrbagorean Phi- 
loſopher. This dark Treatiſe contains the whole 
Scheme of the Metempſychofis, deducing the 
progeſs of the Soul thro all her ſtages. 


The next is Dr. Fauſtus, pen'd by Artepbius, 
an Author bone note, and an Adeptas; he pub- 
liſh'd it in the nine hundred eighty fourth 


year 


* The word Exantlation ſigniſys pumping or draw> 
out with much labour & difficulty. 
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year of his age. This Writer proceeds wholly 
by reincrudation, or in the via humida: Aud 
the marriage between Fauſtus and Helen, does 
moſt conſpicuouſly dilucidate the fermenting 
of the male and female Dragon. 


Whittington and his Cat, is the work of that 
myſterious Rabbi, Jehuda Hanunaſi; containing 
a defence of the Gemara, of the Feraſalem Miſ- 
ua, and its juſt preference to that of Babylon, 
contrary to the vulgar opinion, 


The Hind and Panther, This is the Maſter - 
piece of a famous Writer * now living, inten- 
ded for a compleat abſtract of ſixteen thouſand 
Schoolmen from Scotus to Bellarmin. 


Tommy Potis. Another piece ſuppos'd by 
the ſame hand, by way of Supplement to the 
former. | ET 


The Wiſe men of Gotham, cam Appendice. 
This is a treatiſe of immenſe erudition ; being 
the great Original and fountain of thoſe argu- 
ments bandy'd about both in France and En- 
glaud, for a juſt defence of the Modernslear- 
ning & wit, againſt the preſumption, the Pride, 
and the ignorance Of the Antients. This un- 
known Author hath ſo exhauſted the ſubject, 
that a penetrating Reader will eaſily diſcover, 
whatever hath been written ſince upon that Diſ- 
pute, to be little more than repetition. An 
Abſtra&t of this treatiſe hath been lately publiſh'd 
by a worthy Member of our Society. F 

3 5 Theſe 
John Dryden. 


+ Dr. Wotton, in bis Reflexions on Ancient & 


modern Learning c. 
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Theſe notices may ſerve to give the learned 
Reader an Idea as well as a taſte of what the 
| whole Work is likely to produce: wherein 1 
have now altogether circumſcrib'd my thoughts 
and my ſtudies ; and if I can bring it to a per- 
fection before I die, ſhall reckon I have well 
employ'd the poor remains of an unfortunate 
life. This indeed is more than J can juſtly ex- 
pe& from a quill worn to the pith in the ſer- 
| vice of the State, in Pro's and Con's upon Po- 
piſh Plots, and Meal-Tubs, and Excluſion 
Bills, and Paſſive obedience, and Addreſſes of 
lives & fortunes, * and Prerogative, and Pro- 
perty, and Liberty of Conſcience, and Letters 
to a Friend: from an underſtanding and a 
conſcience, thred bare and ragged with perpe- 
tual turning; from a head broken in a hundred 
places, by the Malignants of the oppoſite Fac- 
tions; and from a body ſpent with Poxes ill 
cur'd, by truſting to Bawds and Surgeons, 
| who, (as it afterwards appear'd) were pro. 
feſs'd Enemies to me and the Government, 
& reveng'd their Party's quarrel upon my noſe 
and ſhins, Fourſcore and eleven Pamphlets 
have I writ under three Reigns, and for the 
tervice of fix and thirty Factions. But findin 
the State has no farther occation for me 'an 
my Ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into 
ſpeculations more becoming a Philoſopher ; 
having, to my unſpeakable comfort, paſs'd à 

5 long 

* Hire the Author ſeems to perſonate Leſtrange 
Dryden, ez others, who after having paſt their lives 
in vices, faction, ex falſehood, had the impudence to 
| Falk of merit, innocence, & ſuffering, © 
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long life, with a Conſcience & void of offence 
#owards God and toward Men. 


But to return: I am aſſut'd from the Rea- 
ders's candor, that the brief ſpecimen I have 
given, will eaſily clear all the reſt of our So- 

ciety's productions from an aſperſion grows, 
as it is manifett, out of envy and ignorance ; 
That they are of little farther uſe or value to 
Mankind, beyond the common entertainments 
of their wit and their ſtile: For theſe, l am 
ſure, have never yet been diſputed by our keen- 
eſt Adverfaries: In both which, ss well as 
the more profound and myſtical part, I have 
throughout this Treatiſe cloſely follow'd the 
moſt applauded Originals. And to render all 
compleat, | have with much thought and ap- 
Plication of mind, fo order'd, that the chief 
Title prefix'd to it, (1 mean, that under which 
I deſfigu it ſhall paſs in the common converſa - 
tions of Court and Town) is model'd exactly 
afiter the manner peculiar to our Society, 


I Confeſs to have been ſomewhat liberal in 
the buſineſs of Titles, having obſerv'd the 
humour of multiplying them, to bear great 
vogue among certain Writers, whom I exceed- 
ingly reverence. Andindeed.it ſeems not unrea- | 

ſonable, that books, the Children of he brain, 
ſhould have the honour to be chriſten'd with 
variety of Names, as well as other Infants of 


Quality, 
$. MAG. XX. £6: re ein y | 
* The Title Page in the Original was ſo torn, that 
it was not poſſible to recover ſeveral Titles which the 
Author here ſpeaks of. : OR 
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The INTRODUCTION. ap 
Quality. Our famous Dryden has ventur'd to 
proceed a point farther, endeavouring to intro- 
duce alſo a Multiplicity of I Godfathers ; which 
is an improvement of much more advantage, 
upon a very obvious account. Tis a pity this 
admirable invention has not been better cultiva- 
ted, ſo as to grow by this time into general imita- 
tion, when ſuch an authority ſerves it for a 
precedent. Nor have my endeavours been wan= 
ting to ſecond fo uſeful an example - but it 
ſeems, there is an unhappy expenſe uſually an- 
nex'd10 the calling of a Godfather, which was 
clearly out of e. as it is very ceaſona- 
ble to believe. Where the pinch lay, I can · 
not certainly affirm; but having employ'd a 
world of thoughts and pains, to ſplit my Trea- 
tiſe into forty Sections, and having intre med 
forty Lords of my acquaintance, that they 
would do me the honour to ſtand, they -all 

made it matter of conſcience, and ſent metheic 


excuſes. 


SECT, 


| 7 | See his tranſlation of Virgil, of which 5 1 pare 
is dedicate to a particular Patron. 


a A TALE OF A TUB. 
ASSL 225 SED aa 


SECT... 


4 Tale of a Tub. * 


Oe upon a time, there was a Man who 

had three f Sons by one Wife, and all 
at a birth; neither could the Midwite tell cer- 
tainly which was the eldeſt. Their Father f 
died while they were young, and upon his 
_ bed, calling the Lads to 25 ſpoke 
: WS; - 


Sons, becauſe 7 have purc has d 10 Eftate, nor 
Was born Zo anyy ö 1 have long conſt der'd of ſome 


_ good 


5 The moſt ſerious things i in the world 6 are deſcribed 
as ſo many ſeveral Scenes in a Tale of a Tub, Wor. 
Our Tale teller ſtrikes at the very root, With 


bim tis all a farce & all a lade. The Father, ex 


the Will, ex his Son Martin, are part of the Tale, as 
well as Peter & Jack, & are all ushered in with the 
_ old Wives introduction, once upon a time. 

Ot 

＋ The number of theſe Sons born has at one bach 
looks aſquint at the Trinity, as well as the Panegy- 
ric upon the number T HN E E, in our Authors Ca-. 
talogus. Wot. | | 

By theſe three ſons Peter Martin & Jack, Propery, 
the Church of England & our Proteſtant Diſſen ters 


are deſigned. Wot. 


'+ The Father is Jeſus Chriſt, who at his death 
17 his Will or Teſtament zo his . Diſciples. Wet.. 
$ See Math, 71. 2. i 185 


good Legacies to bequeath you; and at laſi, with 
nuch care as well as expence, have provided each 
af you (here they are) a ve Coat. Now you 
are to underſtand, that theſe Coats have two ir- 


tues contain d in them: ¶ One it, that with good 


wearing they will laſt you frech and ſound as long 
as you live; the ether is, that they will grow in 
the ſame proportion with your bodies, lengtbuing 


and widening of themſelves * ſo as to be always fit. 


Here, let me ſee them on you before I die. So, 
very well! Pray Children wear them clean, and 
brush them often, You will find in my Wills 
(here it is) full Inſtructions in every particular 
concerning the wearing and management of your 
Coats; wherein you muſt be very exact, t0 avoid 
the penalties T have appointed for every tranſgreſs 


ſion or neglect, upon which your future fortunes 


will entirely depend, I have alſo commanded in 
my Will, that you ſhould live together in one 


bouſe like Brethren and Friends ; for then you will : : 


be ſure to thrive, and not otherwiſe, 
„„ " 8 88 Here 

J By theſe Coats the garments of the Iſraelites 
are expoſed, which by the miraculous power of God 
waxed not old, nor were worn out for forty years 
together in the wilderneſs, Wot. 7 whe 

An error (with ſubmiſſion) of the learned commen= 
tator; for by the Coats are meant the Faith e# Doctrine 


of Chriftianity, by the wiſdom of the Divine Founder. 


fitted to all times, places & circumſtances. Lambin. 

Religion if well-uſed will continue ſtill the ſame; 
and admits of decent Ceremonies according to times & 
| places. Theſe are the two vertues of the Coats, Keep 
up to the purity of it, & if there creeps. in any corrup« 
| tion correct it: that is, wear them clean & bruſh 
them often. . Key. „„ % 

$ The Will here mentioned is the Bible, Key. 
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. the Story ſays, this good Father died, 


and the three Sons went all together to ſeek 
their fortunes. 


Iſhall not trouble you with: recountin g what 


Adventures they met for the firſt ſeven years, 


any farther than by taking notice, that they 
carefully obſerv*d their Father's Will, and 


kept their Coats in very good order; that they 


travel'd thro ſeveral Countries, encounter'da 
reaſonable quantity of Gi iants, and ew certain 


Dragons. J. 


Being now arriv'd at the proper age for pro- 
gucing themſelves, they cams up to Town, 
and fell in love with the Ladies, but eſſ ecially 
three, who about that time were in chief re- 


| Eras Fir the Buchet Gade Wes, ae 


> $7 ow > 


qualities of the I own: 


oy quickly began to . in the go 
fally'd, and rhym'd, and ſung, and faid, and 


wk nothing. They ank, and. foughy,. and 


bord 
* The fiſt Centurys hope pre & aboliſ d er 


dn Key. 


FJ The enemys of Chriſtianity, ente. | 
$ The Miſtreſſts: are Covetouſneſs, Pride, er Am- 


ans re three great- Vices that the ancient Fu- 


thers 3 aun as rhe firſt corrupters of Chrif+ 
+45 Lt of we of the fin N f the Dun 
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whor'd, and ſlept, and ſwore, and took ſnuff. 
They went to new Plays on the firſt night; 
haunted the Chocolate-houſes, beat the Watch, 
lay on bulks, and got Claps. They bilk'd Hack- 
ney - Coachmen, ran in debt with Shopkee- 
rs, and lay with their Wives. They kill'd 
ulifts, kick'd Fiddlers down ſtairs, eat at 
Loctet's, loiter'd at iIPs : They talk*d of the 
Drawing-Room, and never came there; dined 
With Lords they never ſaw; whiſper'd a Dut- 
cheſs, and ſpoke never a word; expos'd the 
ſcrewls of their Laundreſs for Billetdpux of 
Quality: Came ever juſt from Court, & were 
never ſeen in it; attended the Levee ſub dio; 
got a Liſt of Peers by heart in one company, 
and with great familiarity retail'd them in ano— 
ther. Above all, they conſtantly attended 
thoſe Committees of Senators, who are filentin 
the Houſe, and loud in the Coffy-houſe, where 
they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of 
Politics, and are encompaſs'd with a King of 
Diſciples, who lie in wait to catch up their 
droppings. The three Brothers had acquir'd 
forty other qualifications of the like ſtamp, 
too tedious to recount, and by conſequence 
were juſtly reckon'd the moſt accompliſh'd 
Perſons in Town. Bur all would not ſuffice, 
& the Ladies aforeſaid continu'd ſtill inflexible. 
To clear up which difficulty, I muſt, with 
the Reader's good leave and patience, have 
recourſe to ſome points of weight, which the 
Authors of that Age have not ſufficiently illuſ- 
trated. * K 


For about this time it happen'd, a deck aroſe, ; 
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whoſe * Tenents obtain!d and ' ſpread very 


far, eſpecially in the Grand monde, and amon 
every body of good falſhion.,, They worſhip'c 
2 fort of Idol, N who, as their Doctrine deli- 


ver d. did daily create Men, by a kind of ma- 


nufactory operation. This Idol they placed in 
the higheſt parts of the houſe, on an Altar 


erected about three foot: He was ſhewn in the 


poſture of a Perſian Emperor; ſitting on a ſu: 
perficies with his legs interwoven under him. 


This God had a Goole for his Enſign; whence 


it is, that ſome learned Men pretend to de- 
duce his original from Sapiter Capitalinus. At 


his left hand, beneath the Altar, Hell ſeem'd 
to open, and catch at the Animals the Idol was 


creating; to prevent which, certain of his Prieſts 


hourly flung in pieces of the uninform'd maſs, 


or ſubſtance, and ſometimes whole limbs al- 
ready enliven'd, which that horrid galph in- 


 fatiably ſwallow'd, terrible to behold.. The 
' Gooſe was alſo held a ſubaltern Divinity, or 
Deus minorum Gentium, before whole Shrine 
was facrific*dthat Creature whole hourly food 
is human gore, and who is in fo great re- 
nown abroad, for being the delight and favou- 


1 


rite of the Egyptian + Cercopithecus. Millions of 


theſe animals were cruelly: flaughter'd every 
day, to appeaſe the hunger of that conſuming 


Jeity. The chief Idol was alſo worſhip'd-as ; 
the Inventor ofthe Yard and the Needle, Whe- 
| 2 TEC 


- 5 Ls : 5 5 | | - of 
This is an occaſional Satyr upon Dreſs ex Faſhion, 


in order to introduce what follows. 


J. A Taylor, is meant by this 1dol. 


| 55 The Touſe. '+ The Egyptians worſhip'd a Manley 
which animal is fond of eating lice. 


» 
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ther as the God of Seamen, or on account of 
certain other myſtical Attributes, hath not been 
ſufficiently clear'd. | 


The Worſhippers of this Deity had alfoa 
| Syſtem of their belief, which ſeem'd to turn 
upon the following Fundamental. They held 

the Univerſeto be a large Suit of Clothes which 
invelts every thing; that the Earth is inveſted 
by the Air; the Air is inveſted by the Stars; 
and the Stars are inveſted by the Primum Mo- 
bile. Look on this globe of Earth, you will 
find it to be a very compleat and faſhionable. 
Dreſs. What is that which ſome call Land, 
but a fine coat faced with green? or the Sea, 
bat a walt-coat of Water- Tabby? Proceed to 
the particular works of the Creation, you will 
find how curious JourneymanNature hath been 
to trim up the vegetable Beaux. Obſerve how 
ſparkiſh a Peruke adorns the head ofa Beech, 
& what a fine doublet of white Sattin is worn 
by the Birch. To conclude from all, What 
is Man himſelf but a Micro coat, or rather a 
compleatSuit of Clothes with all its trimmings? 
As to his body, there can be no diſpute: bur 
examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute in their order 
towards furniſhing out an exact dreſs, To in- 
tance no more; Is not Religion a Cloke, Ho- 
neſty a ® pair of Shoes, worn out in the dirt, 
Self-love a Surtout, Vanity a Shirt, and Con- 
ſcience a pair of Breeches, which tho a cover 
8 5 3 for 
duch compariſons are frequent with ſome Di- 
wines, who think them authoriſed by ſeveral places of 
Scripture, See Epheſ. VI. 14. 17. 


— VTAaER | 
for Leudneſs as well as Naſtineſs, is eaſily ſtipt 
down for the ſervice of both ? | 


Theſe Poſtulata being admitted, it will fol- 
low in due courle of reaſoning, that thoſe 
Beings which the Wor id calls improperly Suits 
of Clothes, are in reality the moſt refined Spe- 
cies of Animals; or to proceed higher, that 
they are rational Creatures, or Men. For is 
it not manifeſt, that they live, and move, and 
talk, and perform all other Offices of human 
life? Are not Beauty, and Wit, and Mien, 
and Breeding, their inſeparable proprieties? In 
ſhort, we ſee nothing but them, hear nothing 
but them. Is it not they who walk the Streets, 
fillup Parliament ---,Coffee---, Play---, Bawdy- 
Homuſes? PTis true indeed. that theſe Animals, 
which are vulgarly call'd Suits of Clothes, or 
Dreſſes, do according to certain compoſitions 
receive different appellations, If one of them 
be trim'd up with a Gold chain, aud a red 
Gown, and a white Rod, and a great Horſe, 
it is call'd a Lord Mayor: if certain Ermines 
and Furs be placed 1n a certain poſition, we 
Nile them a Judg; and fo, an apt conjunction 
of Lawn & black Sattin, weentitlea Biſhop. * 


Others of theſe Profeſſors, thro? agreeing in 
the main Syſtem, were yet more refined upon 
certain branches of it; and held, that Man 
was an Animal compounded of two drefles, 
the natural and the celeſtial Suit, which were 
the Body and the Soul: Thar the Soul was the 
_ outward, and the Body the inward ory 5 


Omnia vanitas: All is meer outſide. 


On 55 
that the latter was ex fraduce, but the former 
of daily creation and eircumfuſion. This laſt 
they prov'd by Seripture, becauſe in them ue 
live, and move, and have our being; as likewiſe 

by Philoſophy, becauſe they are All in all, and 
ail in every pare. Beſides, ſaid they, ſeparate 


= theſe two, and you will find the body to be 


only a ſenſleſs unſavoury carcaſs. By all which 
it is minifeſt, that the outward dreſs muſt 
needs by the Soul, 


To this Syſtem of Religion were tagg'd ſe- 
veral ſubaltern DoQrines, which were enter- 
tain'd with great vogue: as particularly, the 
Faculties of the Mind were deduced by the 
Learned among them in this manner; Embroi- 
dery was ſheer Wit; Gold Fringe was agreeable 
converſation; Gold lace was Repartee; ahuge 

long Peruke was humour, and a Coat full of 
powder was very good raillery: * All which 
requir'd abundance of ñneſſe and delrcateſſe to 
manage with advantage, as well as a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance aſter times and fashions. 


J have, with much pains and reading, col - 
lected out of antient Authors, this ſhort ſum. 
mary of a Body of Philoſophy and Divinity; 
which ſeems to have been compos d by a vein 
and race of thinking, very different from any 
other Syſtems, either antient or modern. And 
it was not merely to entertain or ſatisfy the 
Reader's curioſity, but rather to give him light 
iato ſeveral circumſtances of the following ſto- 
be of fuch a refined alt, preſently jndksefeue 


man's genins; by hi dreſi. 


e 


ry; that knowing the ſtate of diſpoſitions and 


opinions in an Age ſo remote, he may better 
comprehend thoſe great events which were the 
iſſue of them. 1 adviſe therefore the courteous 
Reader, to peruſe with a world of applica- 


tion, again and again, whatever I have writ- 


ten upon this matter. And ſo leaving theſe 
broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief 
thread of my Story, and proceec. 


Theſe Opinions therefore were ſo univerſal, 

as well as the practice of them, among the 
refin'd part of Court and "Town, that our three 

Brother-Adventures, as their circumitances 
then ſtood, were (ſtrangely at a loſs. For on 

the one fide, the three Ladies they addreſs *d 

themſelves to, (whom we have named already) 

were ever at the very top of the Faſhion, and 

abhor'd all that were belew it, but the breadth 

of a hair. On the other fide, their Father's 

Will was very preciſe, and it was the main 
precept in it, with the greateſt penalties an- 
nex'd, not to add to,.* ordiminiſh from their 


Coats, one thread, without a poſitive com- 


mand in the Will. Now the Coats their Fa- 
ther had left them, were, *tis true, of very 
good Cloath, and beſides, ſo neatly ſown, 
you would ſwear they were all of a piece; + 
but at the ſame time, very plain, and with 
little or no ornament: And it happen'd , that 
5 5 before 
* Sz Apocal. XXII. 18. 19. —_ 
} This deſcription of the Coats has a farther mean: 
ing than the words may ſeem to import. Chriſtiana 
Religio abſoluta & ſimplex: this is the diſtinguiſh- 
i" character of the Chriſtian Religion, Wot, © 


before they were a month in Town, great 
Shoulder -Anots came up. Straight all the world 
wasShoaulder-knots { no approaching the Ladies 
Auelies without the Quota of Shoulder knots, 
That Fellow, cries one, has no Soul; where 
is his Shoulder - k not? Our three Brethren ſoon 

diſcover'd their want by ſad experience, meet- 
ing in their walks with forty mortifications & 
indignities. If they went to the Play-houſe, 
the Door-keeper ſhew'd them into the twelve- 
penny Gallery. If they call'd a Boat, ſays a 
Waterman, I am firſt Sculler. If they ſtept to 

W the Roſe to take a bottle, the Drawer would 
| cry, Friend, we ſell no Ale. If they went to 

vilit a Lady, a Foormaa met them at the door 

with, Pray ſend up your Meſſage. In this 

unhappy caſe, they went immediately to con- 

ſult their Father's Will, read it over and over, 

but not a word of the Shoulder -kvot, What 

W ſhould they do? What temper ſhould they find? 

= Obedience was abſolutely neceſſary, and yet 
Shoulder-knots appear'd extremely requiſite, 
After much thought, one of the Brothers who 
happen'd to be more Book-learned than the 
other two, ſaid he had found an exped;ent. , 
"Tis true, ſaid he, there is nothing here in 
this Will, totidem verbis, making mention of 
Shoulder nous; but | dare conjecture, we may 

| find them incluſi ve, or totidem ſyllabis. This 

1 Ds 5 Dil - 

1 By this is underſtood the firſt introducing of Pagean- 
try & unneceſſary Ornaments in the Church, ſuch as 
| were neither for convenience nor edification; as a (ſhoul- 

W der-knot in which there is neither ſymmetris nor uſe. 
Diſtinctions uſefull to find out in the Scriptures what 

was never in them, when it is fit to ſerve a turn. 
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Diſtinction was immediately e by all; 
and ſo they fell again to examine the Will, 
But their evil Star had ſo directed the matter, 
that the firſt ſyllable was not to be found in 
the whole writing. Upon which diſappoint- 
ment, he who found the former evaſion took 
heart, and ſaid, Brothers, there is yet hopes; 
for tho? we cannot find them totidem verbis, 
nor roridem ſyllabis, I dare engage we ſhall 
make them out zteriw modo, or totidem literit. 
This Diſcovery was alſo highly commended, 
upon Which they fell once more to the ſeruti- 
ny, and ſoon pick'd out S, H, O, U, L, D, 
E, &; when the ſame Planet, enemy to their 
repoſe, had wonderfally contriv'd, that a K 
was not to be found. Here was: a weighty 
difficulty! But the diſtinguiſhing Brother (for 
whom we ſhall hereafter find a name) now 
his hand was in, prov'd by a very good ar- 
gument, that K was a modern illegitimate let- 
ter, unknown to the learned Ages, nor any 
where to be found in antient Manuſcripts. 
'Tis true, ſaid he, the word Calendæ hath in | 
V. C. been ſometimes writ with a K, but 
erroneouſly; for in the beſt Copies it is ever | 
ſpelt with a C. And by conſequence it was a | 
groſs miſtake in our Language to ſpell Knot 
with a K, but that from hence forward he would 
take care it ſhould be writ with a C. Upon 
this all further difficulty vaniſh'd; Shoulder- 
knots were made clearly out to be Jure Pa- 
zerno, and our three Gentlemen iber 
| with 


« >. 2 &, 
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= Quibuſdam Peteribus Codicibus. 
9 Whatever ſerves the preſent __ map te 
made out to be ure divino. 


5 


„„ Hs . 
with as large and as flanting ones as the beſt, 


But as human happynels} is-of a very ſhort 
duration, ſo in thoſe days were human Faſhions 
upon which it entirely depends, Shoulder- 
W4no:s had their time, & we muſt now imagine 
W:hem in their decline; for a certain Lord came 
juſt from Paris, With fifty yards of Gold lace 
Wupon his coat, exactly trim'd after the Court 
faſhion of that Month In two days all Mankind 
appear*d clos'd up in bars of Gold lace: Whoe- 
ver durſt peep abroad without his compliment 
of Gold lace, was as ſcandalons as a Eunuch 
and as ill receiv'd among the Women. What 
ſhould our three Knights do in this momen- 
tous affair: they had ſufficiently ftrain'd a point 
already in the affair of Shoulder-knots. Upon 
recourſe to the Will, nothing appear'd there 
but a/tum filentinm. That of the Shoulder- 
knots was a looſe, flying, circumſtantial point; 
but this of Gold lace ſeem'd too conſiderable 
an alteration without better warrant ; it did li- 
quo modo eſſentiæ adberere, and therefore re- 
| quir'd a poſitive Precept. But about this time 
it fell out that the learned Brother aforeſaid 
had read Ariſtotelis Dialectica, and eſpecially 
that wonderful piece de interpretatione, which 
has the faculty of teaching its Readers to find 
out a meaning in every thing but it ſelf; like 
Commentators on the Revelations, who pro- 
g ceed Prophets without underſtanding a ſyllable 
| of the Text. Brothers, ſaid he, You are 20 
be inform d, that of Wills, duo ſunt genera, 
Nuncupatory & Scriptory I; that in the Scripto- 


\ The next ſubjeft of aur Authors wit, is the 
5 +, - 0. 
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ry Mill bere before us, there is no Precept 


p 
mention about Gold lace, conceditur : But, | ſ] 
idem affirmetur de nuncupatorio, negatur 1 

b 
f: 


For, Brothers, if you remember, we heard , 
kellow ſay F when we were Boys, that he hear; 
my Father's Man ſay, that be heard my Father 


Jay, that he would ad viſe his Sons fo get 2 6 
lace on their Coats, as ſoon as ever they couli 
procure money #0 buy it. By Cd that is ver H 
ꝛrue, cries the other: I remember it perfect 


well, ſaid the third. And ſo without more 
ado they got tne largeſt Gold lace in the pa. 
Tiſh, and walk'd about as fine as l ords. 
A While after there came up all in faſtfion, i 
a pretty ſort of flame- colour d Sattin for linings, 
and the Mercer brought a pattern of it imme MW, 
diatly to our three Gentlemen; An't pleaſe your Fl ;, 
Worships, (aid he, my Lord Cuts and Sir John | þ 
Walters had l:nings out of this very piece laſt night; ti 
it takes wonderfully, and I ſhall not have a re |, 
nant left, enougb to make my Wife a pin-cuſhin | , 
by. to-morrow morning at teu a clock, Upon 
this they fell again to romage the Will, be- 
cauſe the preſent caſe alſo requir'd a potitive 
Precept, the Lining being held by orthodo: if 


Writers to be of the eſſence of the Coat. After 1 
long ſearch they could fix upon nothing to the | 

matter in hand, except a ſhort advice of their g. 
Father's in the Will, to take care of Fire, and 
gloſſes & interpretations of Scripture, very many abſurl 5 
ones of which are allouyd in the Church of Rome. Wot, po 


$ By this is meant Tradition, allowed to be r 
equal authority with the Scripture; or rather greater, 
Jeeing the truth & Authority of the laſt entirei) 
clepend on the frſh, , 


4 


| 
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put out their Candles before they went to 
ſleep. This, tho” a good deal for the pur- 
poſe, and helping very far towards ſelf-convic-. 
tion, yet not ſeeming wholly of force to eſla- 
bliſh a command; and being reſolv'd to avoid. 


Ecarther ſcruple, as well as future occalion for 
Wicandal; ſays he that was the Scholar, Ire- 
WY member 10 have read in Wills, of a Codicit au- 
WI 1-x'd, which is indeed @ part of the Will, and 
WW: bat it contains bath equal Authority with the 

reſt. Now ] have been conſidering of this ſame, 


Will here before us, and I cannit reckon it to be 


compleat for want of ſuch a Codicil. I will there- 


ore faſten. one in its proper place very dexte- 


Wrou/ly; I have had it by my ſome time, it was 
uritten hy a * Dog-keeper of my Crand father's. 


and talks a great deal (as good Luck would have 
it) of this very flame-colour'd Sattin. & This 


project was immediately approv'd by the other 
two; an old Parchment-ſcrou! was tagg'd on 
according to art, in the form of a Codicil au- 


neæ d, and the Sattin bought and worn. 
Next winter a Player, hir'd for the purpoſe 
* This ſeems to hint at Tobias & his Dog. Se 


Tobe 4. 3 
$ By flame colourd Satin is meant the fire of Pur- 


= 74ory, & that cuſtom ariſen from it of praying for 
e dead, ſer forth as the lyning, becauſe it is a very 


material point, for which there is ns warrant in 


e Scripture. A fire mentioned by St. Peter is 


laid hold on as an argument, tho nothing to the pur- 


%. Therfor they have added the Apocrypha, which 
carpreſsiy mentions & commands praying for the dead, 
| - making offerings fer them; as in Maccab. XI 
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by the Corporation of Fringe: makers, aQeq 
his part, in a new Comedy, all cover'd with 
Silver-fringe; and, according to the lay: 
dable cuſtom, gave riſe to that Faſhion. Upon 
which, the Brothers conſulting their Fathers 
Will, to their great aſtoniſhment found theſe 
words: Item, I charge and command my ſaid 
three Sons to wear no ſort of Silver-fu inge upon 
or about their ſaid Coats, &c. With a 1 
in caſe of diſobedience, too long here to in- 
ſert. However, after ſome pauſe, the Bro- 
ther ſo often mention'd for his erudition, who 
was well skill'd in Critiſms, J had found in 
a certain Author, which he ſaid ſhould be 
nameleſs, that the ſame word, which in the 
Will is call'd Fringe, does alſo ſignify a Broom: 
ftick, * and doubtleſs ought to have the ſame 
interpretation in this paragraph. This another Bll 
of the Brothers diſlik'd, becauſe of that epithet 
Silver, which could not, he hambly conceiv'd 
in propriety of ſpeech, be reaſonably apply'd | 
to a Broowſi:0k ; but it was reply'd upon him, 
that this epithet was underſtood in a mytholo- 
gical & allegorical ſenſe. However he objected 
again, why their Fat her ſhould forbid them to 
wear a Broomſtick on their Coats, a La pe 
„„ „ 


. 


J. This is perhaps to laugh at Dr. Bentley & hs 
eriticiſms, Wot. F 

* The prohibition of Idolatry tho vrry poſit ive, is e- 
vaded by the Romaniſt's frivolous distinction of v. 
agu and obe which is here ridiculed by diſtorting 
the word fringe: as alſo their abuſing the diſlinctiont 
of a literal & a figurative ſenſe; their commandu 
an implicit faith, & leſiening the authority of G0. 
Commands c. Key. % Ps 
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| fer of Myſterys c. Religion. e 


ſeem'd unnatural & impertinent. Upon which 
he was taken vp thort, as one that ſpoke irre- 
verently of a Myſtery, + which doubtleſs was 
very uſeful and ſignificant, but ought not to 
be overcuriouſly pry'd into, or nicely reaſon'd 
upon. And in ſhort, their Father's authori- 
ty being now conſiderably ſunk, this expe- 


dient was allow*d to ſerve as a lawful diſpen- 


ſation, for wearing their full preportion of 
Silver fringe, | 2 


A while after was reviv'd an old Fafhion, 
long antiquated of Embroidery with Indian Fi- 
gures of Men, Women and Children, Here 
they had no occafion to examine the Will, 
They remember*d but too well how their Fa- 
ther had always abhor'd this faſhion, that he 
made ſeveral paragraphs on purpoſe, impor- 


| ting his uter deteſtation of it, f and beſtowiy 


his everlaſting Curſe to his Sons whenever the 
ſhould wear it: For all this, in a few days, 
they appear d er in the Faſhion than an 
body elſe in the Town. But they ſolv'd thi 
matter by ſaying, that theſe Figures were not 
at all the ſame with thoſe that were formerly 
worn, and were meant in the Will. whe 


© + When, Church men find their account in any Do- 


firins or Cuſtom introduced, tho direfily againſi the 
plain literal meaning of Scripture, whoever ſpeaks 
againſt it ſhall by cried doapn. as, a Libertin or a.deſt» | 


* Images in the Church, of. Rome give our Tal- 
teller but 100 fair a handle. Wot. .... ... . 8 


f See the ſecond Commandement, & many aflur 
places of ſeriprure againſt Idolatry & Images. 
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they did not wear them in that ſenſe, as for- 


bidden by their Rather, but as they were a 
commendable cuſtom, and of great uſe to the 


Poblick- That, theſe rigorous clauſes in the 
Will did therefore require ſome allowance, 


and a favourable interpretation, and ought to 


be underſtood cam grano ſalis. 


But Faſhions perpetually altering in that 


Age, the Scholaſtick Brother grew weary of 
ſearching further evaſions, and ſolving ever- 
laſting contradictions. Reſolv'd theretore at 
all hazards to comply with the Modes ofthe 


world, they, concerted matters together, and 
agreed unanimouſly to lock up their Father's 


Will in a Strong Box, & brought out of Greece 
or Italy (I have forgot which) and trouble 
themſelves no farther to examine it, but only 
refer to its authority whenever they thought 
fit. In conſequence whereof, a while after, 
it grew a general Mode to wear. an infinite 


number of Points, mott of them tag'd with 


filyer. * Upon, which the Scholar pronounc'd 
J 0 


s $ The Allegory here is direct, the Papiſts formerly 
forbad the people the uſe of Scripture in a wulgat 
tongue. Greece & Italy are named, becauſe the new 
Teſtament is written in Greek, aud the vulgar La- 
tin, which is the authentick Edition of the Bible in 
the Church of Rome, is in the language of old. Italy. 
Wort. Sw R 

Ihe Popes in their Decretals & Bulls have gi- 
ven their Sanction to many gainfull Doctrines now 
reteived in the Church of Rome, that are not known 


in Scripture, & are unknown 10 the primib vs Church. 


pan, mop Am om Tm foak as yd 
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ex Catbedra, that Points were abſolutely Jure 
Paterno, as they might very well remember. 
Tis true indeed, the faſhion preſcrib'd ſome- 
what more than were directly nam'd in the 
Will: However that they, as Heirs general of 
their Father, had power to make and add 
certain clauſes for publ ick emolument, 1 tho 
not deducible tot idem verbis from the letter of 
the Will; or elſe, multa abſurda ſequerentur. 
This was underſtood: for canonical, and there- 
fore on the following ſunday they came to 
Church all cover'd with Points. 3 


The learned Brother, ſo often mention'd, 
was reckon'd the beſt Scholar in all that or the. 
next Street to it; inſomuch as having run 
ſomething behind-hand with the world, he ob- 
tain'd the favour from a certain Lord to re- 
ceive him into his houſe, and to teach his 
Children. A while after the Lord dy'd, and 
he, by long practice upon his Father's Will, 
found the way of contriving a Deed of Con-. 
veyance of that Houſeto himſelfand his Heirs... 
Upon which he took poſlefſion, turn'd the 
young Squires out, and receiv'd his Brothers 


in their ſtead, Cn ne! WR 


— 


J The Church claims a power to ordain every 
thing ſhe finds neceſſary for good order, ſo it be not 
directly contrary to Seripthire. 

* The Bishops of Rome enjoy'd their Privileges at 
firſt by the fawour of the Emperours, whom. at laſt they 
ſhut out of their own capital City, & then ſorged a 
Donation from Conſtantine, the better to Juſtify what 
| they did. Wott. „„ ; 
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T* Ho? I have been hitherto as cautious as [ 

could, upon all occafions, molt nicely to 
follow the Rules and methods of writing, laid 
down by the example of our illuſtrious Mo- 
derns ; yet has the unhappy ſhortneſs of my 
memory led me into an error, from which [ 
muſt immediately extricate my ſelf, before 
can decently purſue my principal ſubje&. I 
confeſs with ſhame, it*was an unpardonahle 
omiſſion to proceed ſo far as I have already 
done, before I had perform'd the due diſcour- 
ces, expoſtulatory, ſupplicatory, or deprecatoty 
with my good Lords the Critics. Towards ſame 
atonement for this grievous neglect, I do 
here make bumbly bold to preſent them with 
a ſhort account of themſelves and their Art, by 
looking into the original and pedigree of the 
word, as it is generally underſtood among us; 
and very briefly conſidering the antient and pre · 
ſent ſtate thereof. 5 


By the word Criticꝶ, at this day ſo frequent 
in all converſations, there have ſometimes been 
diſtinguiſh'd three very different ſpecies of mor- 
tal Men, according as I have read in antient 
Books and Pamphlets. For firſt, by this term 
were underſtood ſuch perſons as mente ot 
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drew up Rules for themſelves and the World, 
by obſerving which a careful Reader might be 
able to pronounce upon the productions of the 
Learned, form his taſte to a true reliſh of the 
Sublime and the Admirable, and divide every 
beauty of matter or of ſtile from the corruption 
that apes it. In their common peruſal of books, 
ſingling out the errors and defects, the nau- 
ſeous, the fulſom, the dull and the imperti- 
nent, with the caution of a Man that walks 
thro* Edenboroug h ſtreets in a morning, who is 
indeed as careful as he can to watch diligently , 
and ſpy out the filth in his way *; not that he 
js curious to obſerve the colour & complexion 
of the ordure, or take its dimenſions, much 
leſs to be padling in, or taſting it; but only 
with a deſign to come out as cleanly as he may. 
Theſe Men ſeem, tho? very erroneouſly, to 
have underſtood the appellation of Crzzick in a 
literal ſenſe; that one principal part of his of- 
fice was to praiſe and acquit; and that a Cri- 
tick, who ſets up to read only for an occaſion 
of cenſure and reproof, is a Creature as bar- 
barous, as a Judge, who ſhould take up a re- 
ſolution to hang all Men that came before him 
„/ Ss 2? 


Again, by the word Critick, have been 
„„ op meant 
* There is generally a great deal of filth from the 
coſe-ftools thrown out every night on the ſtrests of 
| Edinburg : but Scavengers come with Carts & 4ake it 
away carefully every morning, except ſundays, that 
they may not break the ſabath day. So this precaution 
is moſt neceſſary for thoſe that go to Church early on 
ſunday morning. | | 
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meant the Reſtorers of antient Lestning, fran 


the worms, and graves. and duſt of Manu- 
{cripts. 5 e 2 ED: FRG {5} 91+ 
Now the Races of theſe two have been for 


ſome Ages utterly extin&t;- and beſides, to 
diſcourſe any farther of them, would not be 
tone 5 oo hottegt 


The third and nobleſt ſort is: that of the 
True Critick; whoſe original is the moſt an- 
tient of all. Every True Criticł is a Hero born, 
deſcending in a ditect line from a celeſtial item, 
by Momus and Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who 
begat Tigellias, who begat Et cætera the elder, 
who begat Bentley, and Rymer, & Hatton, and 
Perrault, and Dennis, who begat Et cetera 
the younger. COLLoEDSTIT SFrT 


And theſe are the Critichs from whom the 
Commonwealth of Learning has in all Ages 
receiv'd ſuch immenſe benefits, that the-grati- 
tude of their Admirers plac'd their Origin in 
Heaven, among thoſe of Hercules, Theſens, 
Perſeus, and other great deſervers of Miank ind. 
But Heroick Virtue it ſelf hath not been ex- 
empt from the obioquy of evil tongies : For 

it hath been objected, that thoſe antient He- 
roes, famous for their combating ſo many 
Giants, and Dragons, and Robbers, were in 
their own perſons a greater nuſance to Man- 
kind, than any of thoſe. Monſters they ſub- 
du'd ; and therefore to render their obligations 
more compleat, when all other Vermin were 
deſtroy'd, ſhould in conſcience amy: 

| ER, 
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ded with the ſamejuſtice upon themſelves; as 
Hercules moſt generouſly did, and hath vpon 
that ſcore procur'd to himſelf more Temples 
and Votaries than the belt of his Fellows. For 
theſe reaſons: I. ſuppoſe it is, why ſome have 
conceiv'd it would be very expedient for the 
publick good of Learning, that every true 
Critick, as ſoon as he had finiſh*d his task af. 
ſign'd, ſhould immediately deliver himſelf up 
to ratsbane, or hemp, or from ſome canve- 
nient altitude; and that no Man's pretenſions 
to ſo illuſtrious a character ſhould by any means 
be receiv d, before that operation were per · 


— 


Now from this Heavenly Deſcent of Criti- 
eiſm, and thecloſe analogy it bears to Heroick 
Virtae, 'tis eaſy to aſſign the proper imploy- 
ment of a true, antient, genuine Critick ; Which 
is, to travel thro;this vaſt world of wtitings ; 
to pur ſue and hunt thoſe monſtrous faults bred 
within them: to drag gut the lurking errors | 
like Cacus from his den ʒ to multiply them like 0 
Hydra's heads, and rake them together like -— 
Auzea's dung; or elſe drive away a ſort ot dan. 
gerous Fow!. who:have aperverſe inclination: . 
to plunder the beſt brarches of the tree of 
Knowledg, like thoſe S:zmphalian' Birds that 
eat Mine Nit. „ 


Theſe reaſonings will furniſhus with an ad- 
equate definition of a true Critick; that he 
is a Diſcoverer and Collector of Writers faults. 
Which may be furth-r put beyond: diſpute by 


the following demonſtration : That whoever 
h E 3 will 
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— 


will examine the Writings in all kinds, where- 
with this antient Se ct has honour'd the world, 


tall immediately find, from the whole thred 


and tenour of them, that the Ideas of the Au. 
thors have been altogether converſant, and 


taken up with the faults and blemiſhes, and 


overſights, and miſtakes of other Writers; and 


let the ſubject treated on be whatever it will, 


their imaginations are ſo entirely poſſeſs'd and 
replete with the defects of other pens, that the 
very quinteſſence of what is bad does of ne- 
ceſſity diſtil into their own: by which means 
the whole appears to be nothing elſe but an 
8 of the Criticiſms themſelves have 
made. „ 


Hau ing thus briefly conſider'd the original 


and office of a Critick, as the word is under- 


ſtood in its moſt noble and univerſal accepta- 
tion, I proceed to refute the objections of 
thoſe who argue from the ſilence and preter- 
miſſion of Authors; by which they pretend 
to prove, that the very Art of Criticiſm, as 
now exercis'd, and by me explain'd, is whol- 
ly modern; and conſequently, that the Cri- 
tics of Great Britain and France, have no title 
to an original ſo antient and illuſtrious as 
have deduc'd. Now, if L can clearly make out 
on the contrary, that the moſt ant ent Writers 
ha ve particularly deſcrib'd, both the perſon and 
the office of a tree Critick, agreable to the 
Definition laid down by me; their grand ob- 
jection, from the ſilence of Authors, will fall 


* 


to the ground. 


. 


Conternity CRI TI CRS. & 
I Confeſs to have for a long time born a 
part in this general error; from which 1 ſhoata 
never have acquitted my ſelf, but thro the a- 
ſiſtance of our noble Moderns, whoſe moſt edr̃- 
fying volumes I turn indefatigably over night 
and day, for the improvement of my mind, 
and the good of my Country. Theſe have. 
with unweary' d pains made many uſeful fear- 
ches into the weak ſides of the Antients, and 
given us a comprehenſive Liſt of them.“ Be- 
fides, they have prov'd beyond contradiction, 
that the very fineſt things deliver'd of old, 
have been long ſince invented, and brought to 
light by much later Pens; and that the nobleſt 
Diſcoveries thoſe Antients ever made of Art 
or of Nature, have all been produc'd by the 
tranſcending Genius of the preſent Age. Which 
clearly ſnews, how little merit thoſe Antients - 
can juſtly pretend to; and takes off that blind 
admiration paid them by men in a corner, who 
have the unhappineſs of converſing too little 
with preſent things. Reflecting maturely upon all 
this, and taking in the whole compaſs of haman 
nature, I cafily concluded, that theſe Antients 
highly ſenſible of their many imperfeaions, 
mult needs have endeavour'd from tome par. 
ſages in their Works, to obviate, ſoften, or 
divert the cenſorious Reader, by Satyr or Pa- 
negyrick upon the true Criticks, in imiration 
of their Malters the Moderns. Now, in the 
common-places of both theſe, I was plenti- 
fully inſtru&ed, by a long courſe of uſeful 
ſtudy in Prefaces and Prologues; and therfore 
3 8 im · 
* Sce Wotten of ancient and modern Learning 
T Viz, Satyr and Panegyric upon Crilies. 
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immediately reſolv'd to try what I could dif- 
cover of either, by a diligent peruſal of the 


moſt antient Writers, and eſpecially thoſe who 


treated of the earlieſt times. Here I found 
to my great ſurprize, that altho' they all 


enter'd, upon. occaſion, into particular Deſ- 
criptions of the true 8 


ritick, according as 
they were govern'd by their fears or their 
hopes, yet whatever they touch'd of that 
kind, was with abundance of. caution, ad- 
venturing no farther than Mythology and Hie- 
roglyphick. This I ſuppoſe, gave ground 
to ſuperficial Readers for urging the filence of 
Authors, againſt the antiquity -of the true Cri- 


tick; tho the Types are ſo appoſite, and the 


applications ſo neceſſary and natural, that it is 
not eaſy to conceive, how any Reader of a 
modern eye and taſte could over-look them. 


I'ſhall venture from a great number to produce 


a few, which | am very confident, will put 
this queſtion beyond diſpute. DW 


It well deſerves conſidering, that theſe an- 


tient Writers, in treating enigmatically upou 


this ſubj ect, have generally fix*'d upon the very 


_ ſame Hieroglyph; varying only the ſtory ac- 


cording to their affections or their wit. For 


firſt; Pazſanzas is of opinion, that the perfec- 
tion of writing correct was entirely owing to 


the inſtitution of Criticks ; and, that he can 
poſſibly mean no other than the true Critick, 
is, I think, manifeſt enough from the following 
deſcription. He ſays, They were à race of Mex, 
who delighted to nible at the ſuperfluittes aud ex- 
creſcencies of Boobs; which the Learned, at length 

Me nn „ obſer⸗ 
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obſerving , took warning ef their own accord, 
to lop the luæuriant, the rotten, the dead, the 
ſapleſs, and the overgrown branches from their 
Works, But now, all this he cunningly ſhades 
under the following Allegory; That zhe * Naup- 
lians in Arg ia learned the art of pruning their 
Vines, by obſerving , that when. an ASS had 
 brows'd upon one of them, itthriv'd the better, 
and bore fairer Fruit. But 1 Herodotus holding 
the very ſame Hieroglyph, ſpeaks much plainer, 
and almoſt in terminis. He hath been ſo bold 
as to tax th2 true Griticks, of ignorance and 
malice; telling us openly, for I think nothing 
can be plainer, that in the weſtern part of Li 
bya, there were ASSES with-HO RNS: 
Upon which relation + Cze/zas yet refines, men- 
tioning the very ſame Animal about India; ad- 
ding, That whereas all other ASSES wanted a 
Gall, theſe horned ones were ſo redundant in tbat 
part, that their fleſh was not be to eaten, becauſe 

of its extreme bitterneſs Fe 


Now the reaſon why thoſe antient Writers 
treated this ſubje& only by types & figures, 


was, becauſe they durſt not make open 


attacks againſt a party ſo potent and ſo ter- 
rible, as the Criticks of thoſe Ages were: 
whoſe very voice was ſo dreadful, that a Le- 
gion of Authors would tremble, and drop their 
pens at the ſound; for ſo & Herodotxs tells us 
expreſſly in another place, how a vaſt Army of 
Scythians was put to ee in a panick terror, 
E ont 4oTtbeds ods lc 
+ Vide excerpta ex e apud Photium. 
Lib. 4. | | 
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by the braving of an ASS. From hence it is 
conjectur'd by certain profound Philologers, 
that the great awe and reverence paid to a 
true Critick, by the Writers of Bratain, have 
been deriv'd to us, from thoſe our Scytbian 
Anceſtors. In ſhort, this dread was ſo univer- 
fal, thar in proceſs of time, thoſe Authors 
who had a mind to publiſh their ſentiments 
more freely, in deſcribing the true Criricks of 
their ſeveral Ages, were forc'd toleave off the 
uſe of the former Hieroglyph, as too nearly 
approaching the Prototype, and invented other 
terms inſtead thereof, that were more cautious 
and myſtical. So * Diodorus ſpeaking to the 
ſame purpoſe, ventures no farther than to ſay, 
that in the mountains of Helicon there grows a 
certain Weed, which bears a Flower of ſo damn'd 
a Scent, as to poiſon thoſe who offer to ſmell it. 
Lucretius gives exactly the ſame relation. 


Eſt etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
Floris odore hominem tetro conſueta necare. Lib. 6 
But Cre/zar, whom we lately quoted, hath 
been a great deat bolder. He had been us'd 
with much ſeverity by the True Criticks of his 
own Age, and therefore could not forbear to 
leave behind him at leaſt one deep mark of his 
vengeance, againſſ the whole Tribe. His mea- 
ning is ſo near the ſurface, that I wonder 
how it poſſibly came to be overlook'd by thoſe 
who deny the antiquity of the True Criticks. 
For pretending to make a deſcription of many 
{range Animals about Iadia, he hath ſet down 
| - 5 1 & theſe 
* Lib. | 
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theſe remarkable words. Among the reſt, ſays 
he, zhere is a Serpent that wants Teeth, and 
conſequently cannot bite ; but if its Vomit (20 
which it is much addicted) happens to fall upon 
any thing, a certain rottenneſs or corruption en- 
ſues. Theſe Serpents are generally found among tbe 
Mountains where Jewels grow, CT they frequent- 
ly emit a poiſonous juice, whereof, whoever 
drinks, that perſon's Brains flie ont of his Noſ- 


There was alſo among the Antients afort of 
Criticks, not diſtinguiſh'd in ſpecie from the for- 
mer, but in growth or degree, who ſeem to 

have been only the Tyros ot junior Scholars; 
yet becauſe of their differing employments, 
they are frequently mention'd as a Sect by 
themſelves. The uſual exerciſe of theſe youn- 
ger Students, was to attend conſtantly at Thea- 
tres, and learn to ſpy out the worſt parts of 
the Play, whereof they were oblig'd careful- 
ly to take note, and render a rational account 
to their Tutors. Fleſh'd theſe ſmaller ſports, - 
like young Wolves, they grew up in time, to 
be nimble and ſtrong enough for hunting down 
large Game. For it hath been obſerv*d, both 
among Antientsand Moderns, that a true Cri- 
tick hath one quality in common with a Whore 
and an Alderman , never to change his title 
or his Nature: that a grey Critick has been 
certainly a green one, the perſections and ac- 
quirements of his age being only the improv'd 
talents of his Journ like hemp, which, ſome 
Naturaliſts inform us, is bad for ſuffocations if 
bat taken in the ſee, Feſteem the invention, 
| | or 
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or at leaſt the reſinement of Prologues, to have 
been owing to theſe younger proficients; of 
whom Terence makes frequent & honourable 
mention, under the name of Malevoli. 


Nov, tis certain, the Inſtitution of the true 
Criticks was of abſolute neceſſity to the Com- 
monwealth of Learning. For all human ac. 
tions ſeem to be divided like Themiſtocles and 
his company; one Man can fiddle, and 
another can make a ſmall Town a great City; 
and he that cannot do either one or the other, 
deſerves to be kick d out of the creation. The 
avoiding of which penalty, has doubtleſs gi- 
ven the firit birth to the Nation of Criticks, 
and withal, an occaſion for their ſecret de- 
tractors to report, that a true Critick is a ſort 
of Mechanick, ſet up with a ſtock and tools for 
his trade, at as little expence as a Taylor; and 
that there is much analogy. between the utenſils 
and abilities of both: Thar the Taylor's Hell 
is the type ofa Criticks Common-place-Book, 
and his Wit and Learning held forth by the 
Goole: That it requires at leaſt as many of 
theſe, to the mak ing up of one Scholar, as of 
the others to the compoſition of a Man: That 
the valour of both is equal, and their wea- 
Pons near of a fize,, Much may be ſaid in an- 
Iwwer to theſe invidious reflections; and I can 
poſitively affirm the firſt to be a falſehood: 
For on the contrary; nothing is more certain, 
than that it requires greater lay ings out, to be 
free of the Criticks Company, than of any other 
you can name. For as to be a true Beggar, it 
will coſt the richeſt Candidate every groat he 
. ROY? - 10 
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is worth; ſo, before one can commencea true 
Critick, it will coſt a Man all the good qualitys 
of his mind; which perhaps, for a leſs purchaſe, 
would be thought but an indifferent bargain. 
Having thus amply prov'd the Antiquity of 
Criticiſm, and deſcrib'd the primitive ſtate of 
it; I ſhall now examine the preſent condition of 
this Empire, and ſhew how well it agrees with 
its antient ſelf. *A certain Author, whoſe works 
have many Apes lince been entirely loſt, does in 
his fifth Book and eighth Chapter ſay of Cri- 
ticks, That heir Writings are the Mirors of 
Learning. This I underſtandin a literal ſenſe, 
and ſuppoſe our Author muſt mean, that who - 
ever deſigns to be a perfect Writer, muſt in- 
ſpe& into the books of Criticks, and correct his 
intention there as in a Mirror. Now, whoever 
conſiders that the Mirors of the Antients were 
made of braſs, and ine Mercurio, may preſently 
apply the two principal-qualifications of atrue 
modern Critick ; and conſequently mult needs 
conclude, that theſe have always been, and muſt 
be for everthe ſame. For braſs is an emblem of 
duration, and when it is skilfully burniſh'd, wilt 
caſt reflections from its own Superficies, with- 
out any aſſiſtance of Mercury from behind. All 
the other talents of a Critick will not require a 
particular mention, being included or eafily 
reducible to theſe. However, I ſhall conclude 
with three Maxims, which may ſerve both as 
caracteriſties to diſtinguiſh a true modernCritick 
from a pretender; & will be alſo of admirable 
| 5 4 e uſe 
1A uotation after the manner of a great Author, 

Vide Bently's Diſſertation, & c. EE 
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uſe to thoſe worthy Spirits, who engage in ſo 
uſeful and honourable an Art. 


The firſt is, that Criticiſm contrary to all other 
Faculties of the Intel lect, is ever held the trueſt 
& beſt, when it is the very firſt reſult of the Cri- 
tick's mind: as Fowlers reckon the firſt aim for 
the ſureſt, and ſeldom fail of miſſing the mark, 
if they ſtay for a ſecond. 1 5 


Secondly, the true Criticks are known by their 

talent of ſwarming about the nobleſt Wr it ers, 
to which they are carry'd merely by Inſtinct, 
as a rat to the beſt cheeſe, or a waſp to the fai- 
reſt fruit. So when the King is on horſe - back, 
he is ſure to be the dirtieſt perſon of the com- 
pany, and they that make their court beſt, are 

ſuch as beſpatter him moſt. 5 70 : 


_ Laſtly, a true Critick, in the peruſal of a 

Book, is like a Dog ata Feaſt, whoſe thoughts 

& ſtomach are wholly ſet upon what the Gueſts 

fling away; and conſequently, is apt to ſnarl 
» When there are the feweſt bones. 


Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to ſerve by 
way of Addreſs to my Patrons, the true modern 
- Criticks, and may very well atonefor my paſt 
ſilence, as well as that which I am like to ob- 
ſerve for the future. I hope I have deferv'd fo 
well of their whole Body, as to meet with 
- generous and tender uſage at their hands. Sup- 
ported by which expectation, I go on boldly . 
to purſye thoſe Adventures already ſo happily | 


begun, 8 
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Have now with much pains and ſtudy con- 
| ducted the Reader to a period, where he. 
muſt expect to hear of great Revolutions. For 
no ſooper had our learned Brother, ſo often 
mention'd, got a warm houſe of his own over 
bis head, than he began to look big, and to 
take mightily upon him; inſomuch that unleſs 
thegentle Reader, out of his great candour, will 
pleaſe a little to exalt his idea, I am afraid he 


will henceforth hardly know the Hero of the 


Play, when he happeiis to meet him; his part, 
bis dreſs, and his mien being ſo much alter d. 


He told his Brothers, he would have them 
to know, that he was their Elder, and canſe- 
quently his Father's ſole Heir: nay, a While 
after he would not allow them to call him Bro- 
ther, but Mr. PET EN; and then he muſt be 
ſtil'd, Father Peter; * and ſometimes, My Lord 
Peter. To ſupport this grandeur, which he 
ſoon began to canſider could not he maintain d 
without a better Fund than what he was born 
to; after much thought, he caſt about at laſt 
to turn Projector and V irtuaſo; wherein he ſo 
F)) ⁵ 5 _ 

The Popes as they got more power affected greater. 
Titles, ex muſs be called Vicars or Lieutenants of 3. C. 
Univerſal Biſhop, e Pater Patriarcharum mert 4 


- 


by abreviation Pa Pa. 


well ſucceeded, that many famous Diſcoveries, 
Projects and Machines, which bear great vogue 
and practice at preſent in the World, are 
owing intirely to Lord Peter's invention. I 
will deduce the beſt account I have been able 
to collect of the chief amongſt them, without 
conſidering much the order they came out in; 
becauſe, I think, Authors are not well agreed 


- 


as to that point. 


I hope, when this Treatiſe of mine ſhall be 


tranſlated into foreign Languages, (as | may 


without vanity affirm, that the labour of col- 
lecting, the faithfulneſs in recounting, and 


the great uſefulneſs of the matter to the Pu- 


blick, will amply deſerve that juſtice) that the 


worthy Members of the ſeveral Academies 
abroad, eſpecially thoſe of France and Italy, 
will favourably accept theſe humble offers, for 
the advancement of univerſal knowiledg. I do 
alſo advertiſe the moſt Reverend Fathers the 
Eaſtern Miſſionaries, that I have purely for 


their ſakes made uſe of ſuch words and phra- 
ſes, as will beſt admit an eaſy turn into any of 
the Oriental Languages, eſpecially the Chineſe. 
And ſo I proceed with great content of mind, 


upon reflecting, how much emolument this 
whole Globe of Earth is like to reap by my 


labours. * | | 


The firſt undertaking of Lord Peter , was 


to purchaſe a large Continent, lately ſaid to 
e A have 


” * In ridicule of the vanity of Authors, who imagine 


3 be of the greateſt conſequence to th Wl 
world, N RF SLA 
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have beendiſcover'd in Terra Auſtralis incogni- 
| za, This tract of Land he bought at a very 
great penny · worth from the Diſcoverers them- 
ſelves; (tho ſome pretended to doubt whether 
they had ever been there) and then retail'd it 
into ſeveral Cantons to certain Dealers, who 
carry'd over Colonies,but were all ſhipwreck'd 
in the Voyage. Upon which, Lord Peter ſold 
the ſaid Continent to other Cuſtomers again, 
and again, and again, and again, with the ſame 
ſucceſs. | | | 
The ſecond 4 5 ect Iſhall mention, was his 
ſovereign Remedy for Worms, f eſpecially 
thoſe in the Spleen. The Patient was to eat 
nothing after Supper for three nights: as ſoon 
as he went to bed, he was carefully to lie on 
one fide, and when he grew weary, to turn 
upon the other. He mult alſo duly confine 
his two eyes to the ſame object, and by no 
means break wind at both ends together, With- 
out manifeſt occaſion. Theſe preſcriptions 
| diligently obſerv*d, the Worms would void in- 
_ by perſpiration, aſcending thro the 
rain. | = 
A third Invention, was the erecting of a 
Whiſpering-Office, + for the publick good & 
; 5 _ eaſe 
* This Continent is taken by jome to mean Puy- 
gatory , & by others Heaven. | 1 


+ The Worms here ſigniſis ſcruples & qualms of Con- 

W /cience on account of ſins; alluding to Mart. IX. 44. 46. 
48. The Preſcriptions here given for curing them hint 
at ſome fooliſh" abſtinences & pennanoes enjoin'd oftimes 
by Confeſſors, | 3 

Le Whiſpering office is a Cmfiſſonal; & ib 


Print 
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eaſe of all ſuch as are hypochondriacal, or 
ttoubled with the cholick ; as likewiſe of all 
Eves-droppers, Phyſicians, Midwives, ſmall 
Politicians, Friends fallen out, repeating Poets, 
Lovers happy or in deſpair, Bawds,Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, Pages, Paraſites and Buffoons: in ſhort, 
of all ſach as are in danger of burſting with 
too much wind. An Aſses head was placed ſo 
conveniently, that the party affected might 
eaſily with his mouth accott either of the ani. 
mal's ears; which he was to apply cloſe for a 
certain ſpace, and by a ſugitive faculty, pe- 
culiar to the ears of that animal, receive im- 
mediate benefit either by eruQation , or erpi- 


ration, or evomition. 

Another very beneficial project of Lord Pe. 
ters was an Office of Inſurance, for Tabacco- 
pipes, Martyrs of the modern zeal, Volumes 
of Facty, Shadows, vm 
Rivers: that theſe. nor any of theſe ſhall re- 
ceive damage by Fire. f From whence our 
; | Friendly 


Prieſt within it is repreſented by the Aſſes head, 15 
which all ſorts of perſons reſort , to pour in their con- 
feſſions & receive abſolution at one or t other hole, or ear. 
. + As the Inſurance-Offices , for a certain ſumm, 
enſure houſes from fire, ec., ſo in theRomiſh Church 
Whoever pays for Indulgences ex Pardons may be in- 
ſured from ſcorching after he's dead. The things here 
mentioned either do not to deſerve, or do not ſtand 
in need of inſurance; e that which is left out between 
Shadows & Rivers, ſeems to be ſomething'as litle ſuſ- 
ceptible of fire as the firſt, & in as litle danger ef 
being hurt by it as the laſt; ſuch as Spirits, or imma- 
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Friendly Societies may plainly find themſelves to 
beonly tranſcribers from the Original ; tho the 
one and the other have been of great benefit 
to the Undertakers, as well as of equaltothe 


Publick, 


Lord Peter was alſo held the original Author 
of Puppets and * Raree-Shows; the great 
uſefulneſs whereof being ſo generally known, 
I ſhall not enlarge farther upon this particular. 


But another diſcovery for which he was much 
| renown'd, was his famous univerſal Pickle, + 
For, having remark*d how your common Pickle 
in uſe among Houſwives, was of no farther 
benefit than to preſerve dead fleſh, and cer- 
tain kinds of vegetables; Peter, with great coſt 
as well as art, had contriv'd a Pickle proper 
for Houſes, Gardens Towns, Men, Wo- 
men, Children, and Cartel : wherein he could 
preſerve them as ſound as Inſects in Amber. 
Now, this Pickle to the tafte, the ſmell, and 
the ſight, appear'd exactly the ſame with what 
is in common ſervice for beef, and butter, 
| and herrings (and has been often that Way ap- 
ply'd with great ſucceſs) but for its many ſo- 


vereign virtues was quite a different thing. For 
1 | Peter 


* By Puppets & Rares · ſuoꝛus are repreſented the 
Images, Paintings & other gaudy ornaments of the 
Popiſh Worſhip, together with cher Proceſſions , &c. 

f The univerſal Pickle is the Holy water, to which 
ſuperſtitious people attribute ſo many virtues. The con- 
ſecration which makes the only difference between it & 
common-water, is called by this Author the powder of 


Pimperlim-pimp, 4 term «ſed by Fuglers, 1 
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Peter would put in a certain quantity of his 
Powder Pimperlim-pimp, after which it never 
fail'd of ſucceſs. The Operation was perform'd 
by Spargefaction in a proper time of the Moon, 
The Patient who was to be pick led, if it were 
a Houſe, would infallibly be preſerv'd from 
all Spiders, Rats, & Weezels :if the party af. 
fected were a Dog, he ſhould be exempt from 
mange, and madneſs, and hunger, It alfo 
infallibly took away all ſcabs & lice, & ſcall'd 
heads from Children, never hindering the 
Patient from any duty, either at bed or board. 


But of all Peter's rarities, he moſt valu'da 
certain ſet of Bulls, * whoſe Race was by great 


fortune preſery'd in a lineal deſcent fromthoſe 


that guarded the Golden Fleece. Tho ſome who 
pretended to obſerve them curiouſly, doubted 
the Breed had not been kept intirely chaſte; 
becauſe they had degenerated from their An- 
ceſtors in ſome qualities, and had acquir'd 
Others very extraordinary, but of a foreign mix- 
ture. The Bulls of Colchos are recorded to 
have had brazen feet; but whether it happen'd 
by ill paſture and running, by anallay from in- 
tervention of other Parents, from ſtolen intri- 
gues; whether a weak neſs in their Progenitors 
had impair'd the ſeminal virtue; or by a de- 
cline neceſſary throa long courſe of time, the 
originals of Nature being depray'd in theſe lat- 
ter {inful Ages of the World: whatever was 
the cauſe; tis certain that Lord Peter's Bulls 


were 


ie Bulls of the Popes are ſufficiently known, 
& boi terrible they are to ſome people, & how little 
they are valued by others, „ 
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were extremely. vitiated by the ruſt of time in 
the metal of their feet, which was now ſunk in- 
to common * lead. However, the terrible roa- 
ring peculiar to their Lineage, was preſerv d; 
as likewiſe that faculty of breathing out ſire 
from their noſtrils: which notwithſtanding, 
many of their Detractors took to be a feat of 
art, and to be nothing ſo terrible as it appear'd, 
proceeding only from their uſual courſe of diet, 
which was of Squibs & Crackers, However, 
they had two peculiar marks which extremely 
diſtinguiſh'd them from the Bulls of Jaſon, and 
which I have not met together in the deſerip- 
tion of any other Monſter, beſide that in Ho- 
race; Varias inducere plumas, and atrum deſinit 
in piſcem. For theſe had f Fiſhes tails, yet 
upon occaſion could out-fly any Bird in the 
Air. Peter put thefe Bulls upon ſeveral em- 
ploys. Sometimes he would ſet them a roaring 
to fright naughty Boys, and make them quiet. 
Sometimes he would ſend them out upon er- 
rands of great importance; where it is won. 
derful to recount, and perhaps the cautious 
Reader may think much to believe it (an Ap- 
petitus ſenſibilis, deriving it ſelf thro the whole 
Family, from their noble Anceſtors, Guar- 
dians of the Golden Fleece) they continu'd: ſo 
extremely fond of Gold, that if Peter ſent 
them abroad, tho it were only upon a com- 
pliment, they would roar, and ſpit, and belch, 
and piſs, and fart, and ſnivle out fire, and 
keep a perpetual coy], till you flung them a 
bit of Gold: but then pulveris exigur jactu, 
| i e 

The leaden Seal. _ | N 
Sub annulo Piſcatoris. 
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they would grow calm and quiet as Lambs. In 
ſhort, whether by ſecret connivance, or en- 
couragement from their Maſter, or out of their 
_ own liquoriſh affection to Gold, or both, it 
is certain they were no better than a ſort of 
ſturdy ſwaggering Beggars: and where they 
could not prevail to get an Alms, would make 
Women miſcarry, and Children fall into fits; 
who, to this very day, ufually call Sprites and 
Hobgoblins, by the name of Bull-Beggars. 
They grew at laſt ſo very troubleſom to the 
Neighbourhood, that ſome Gentlemen of the 
North-Welt got a parcel of right Engliſb Bull- 
dogs , and baited them ſo terribly, that they 
felt it ever after. - 


I muſt needs mention one more of Lord Pe- 
zer's Projects, which was very extraordinary, 
and diſcover'd him to be Maſter of a high reach, 
and profound invention. Whenever it hap- 
pen'd that any Rogue of Newgate Was con- 

demn'd to be hang'd, Peter would offer him a 
Pardon for a certain ſum of mony ; which 
when the poor Caitiff had made all ſhifts to 
ſcrape up and ſend, his Lordſhip would return 


a piece of paper in this form. 


T O all Mayors, Sheriffs, Jaylors, Conſtables, 
Bailiffs, Hangmen, &c. Whereas we are 
informa that A. B. remains in the hands of you, 
or any of you, under the Sentence of Death; " 
77 will 


I The Engliſh Reformers. 1 
The Popes have granted Pardons for all ſorts 
of crimes; & one may ſee the Fees to be paid at 
the Office for expedition of thoſe Pardons, in the 
Taxa Cancellarie Romana ſo often printed. 
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| will and command you upon ſight hereof, to ler 
the ſaid Priſoner depart to his own babstation, 
whether he ſtands condemn'd for Murder, Sodo- 
my, Rape, Sacrilege, Inceſt, Treaſon, Blaſpbe- 
my, &c. for which this ſhall be your ſufficient 
Warrant : Aud if you fail hereof, God damm you 
and yours to all eternity, And fo we bid you 
heartily farewel. 1 f 


Your moſt Humble 
| 7 Man's Man 5 


EMPEROR PETER. 


The Wretches truſting to this, loſt their 
| lives and mony too. en Aoi LL 


I deſire of thoſe whom the Learned among 
poſterity will appoint for Commentators upon 
this elaborate 1 reatiſe, that they will proceed 
with great caution upon certain dark points, 
wherein all who are not vere adepti, may bein 
danger to form raſh and haſty concluſions, eſ- 
pecially in ſome myſterious paragraphs, where 
certain Arcana are join'd for brevity-ſake,which 
in the operation muſt be divided. And I am 
certain that future Sons of Art will return large 
thanks to my memory, for ſo grateful, ſo uſe- 
ful an Innuendo. | ©. 


It will be no difficult part to perſuade the 
Reader, that ſo many worthy diſcoveries met 
with great ſucceſs in the world; tho I may juſt- 
ly aſſure him, that I have related much the 

: <> ſinalleſt_ 


Servus Ser vorum. 
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ſmalleſt number: my defign having been only 
to ſingle out ſuch, as will be of moſt benefit 
for publick imitation, or which beſt ſerv'd to 
give ſome idea of the reach and wit of the In- 
ventor. And therefore it need not be won- 
der'd, if by this time Lord Peter was become 
exceeding rich. But, alas! he had kept his 
prain ſo long, and ſo violently upon the Rack, 
that at laſt it ſhook it ſelf, and began to turn 
round for a little eaſe. In ſhort, what with 
Pride, Projects aud Knavery, poor Peter was 
grown diſtracted, and conceiv'd the ſtrangeſt 
imaginations in the World. In the height of 
his fits (as it is uſual with thoſe who run mad 
out of Pride) he would call himſelf God Almigb- 
zy, and ſometimes Monarch of the Univerſe, * 
1 have ſeen him (ſays my Author) take three 
old high-crown'd Hats, and clap them all on 
his head three Story high, with a huge bunch 
of Keys at his girdle, and an Angling Rod in 
his hand, In which guiſe, whoever went to 
take him by the hand in the way of ſalutation, 
Peter with much grace, like a well educated 
Spaniel, would preſent them with his Foot; 
and if they refus'd his civility, then he would 
raiſe it as high as their chops, and give them 
a damn'd kick on the mouth, which hath ever 
ſince been call'd a Salute. Whoever walk'd 
by, without paying him their compliments, 
having a wonderful ſtrong breath, he would 
blow their hats off into the dirt. Mean time 
his affairs at home went upſide down, and his 
* The Pope's taking the Titles of Chriſt's Vicegerent, 
e univerſal Biſhop; his triple Crown, e& Keys, e5 
his manner of being ſaluted, are all ridiculed here, 


Od AU ᷑ 
two Brothers had a wretched time; where his 
firſt boutade Was to kick both their Wiyes one 


morning out of doors, and his own too; 


and in their ſtead gave orders to pick up the 
firſt three Strolers could be met with in the 
ſtreets. A while after he nail'd up the Cellar - 
door, and would not allow his Brothers a 
drop of Drink to their Vituals. Dining one 
day at an Alderman's in the City, Peter ob- 
ſerv'd him expatiating, after the manner of his 


Brethren, in the praiſes of his Sirloin of beef. 


Beef, ſaid the ſage Magiſtrate, 7s the King of 
meat; beef comprehenas in it the quinteſſence of 
Partridge, and Quail, and Veniſon, and Phea- . 
ſant, and Plum-pudiding, & Cuſtard. When Pe- 
zer came home, he would needs take the fan- 
cy of cooking up this doctrine into uſe, and 
apply the precept, in default of a Sirloin, to 
his brown Loaf: Bread ſays he, dear Bro- 
thers, is the ſtaff of life; in which Bread it con- 
zain'd, incluſive, the quinteſſence of Beef, Mut- 
zon, Veal, Veniſon, Patridge, Plum-pudding and 
Cuſtard; And to render all compleat, there is in- 
termingled a due quantity of water, whoſe crudi- 
ties are alſo corrected by yeaſt or barm, thro which 
means it becomes a wholeſom fermented Liquor, 


diffus'd thro the Maſs of the bread. Upon the 


ſtrength of theſe concluſions, next day at Din- 


ner was the brown Loaf ſerv'd up in all the for- 
mality of a City--Feaſt. Come Brothers, ſaid 
Peter, fall to and ſpare not; ꝙ here is excellent good 
1 „ F<. Mutton ; 
Marriage abſolutely forbid to the Clergy, but 
not. Concubinage. „ LS 
$ Tranſubſtantiation introduced, & the body & 
blood of J. C. found in a bit of bread, or a wafer. 
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Mutton; or hold, now my hand is in, Dll help 
you. At which word, in much ceremony, with 
| fork and knife, he carves out two good ſlices 
of a Loaf, and preſents each on a plate to his 
Brothers. The elder of the two, not ſadden- 
ly entering into Lord Peter's conceit, began 
with very civil language to examine the Myſ- 
tery, My Lord, ſaid he, I doubt, with great 
ſubmiſſion, there may be ſome miſtake. What, 
ſays Peter, you are pleaſant: Come then, let us 
bear this jeſt your bead is ſo big with. None in 
the world my Lord; but unleſs I am very much 
deceiv'd, your Lordſhip was plear'd a while ago 
zo let fall a word about Mutton, and I would be 
glad to ſee it with all my heart. Hou, ſaid Pe- 
ter, appearing in great ſurprize, I do not com- 
prehend this at all. --- Upon which the younger 
interpoſing, to ſet the buſineſs right, My Lord, 
ſaid he, my Brother, I ſuppoſe, is bungry, and 
longs for the Mutton your Lordſhip bath promis d us 
20 Dinner. Pray, ſaid! Peter take me along with you; 
either you are both mad, or diſpos'd to be merrier 
than TI approve f: If You there do not like your 
piece, I will carve you another, tho I should take 
that to be the choice hit of the whole Shoulder. 
M bat then, my Lord, reply'd the firſt, it ſeems 
this is a Shoulder of Mutton allthis while. Pray, 
Sir, ſays Peter, eat your vittlet, and leave off 
your impert inence, if you pleaſe, for I am not 
diſpos d to relith it at preſent. But the other could 
not forbear being over - provokꝰd at the affected 
ſeriouſneſs of Peter's countenance: By G- a, 
my Lord, ſaid he, I can only ſay, that to my 
eyes, and fingers, and teeth, and noſe, it ſeems 


zo be nothing but a cruſt of bread. Upon Ns 
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the ſecond put in his word, I never ſawa piece 
of mutton in my life, ſo nearly reſembling a ſlice 
from a twelve-penny Loaf. Look ye, Gentlemen, 
cries Peter in a rage, to convince you what a 
couple of blind, Foy 5B ignorant, wilful Pup= 
pres you are, I will uſe but this plain Argument: 
By G=-d it is true, good, natural Matton as 
any in Leadenhall Market ; and G--d confound 
you both eternally, if you offer to believe other- 
wiſe. Such a thundering proof as this left no 
further room for Objection; the two Unbelie- 
vers began to gather & pocket up their miſtake 
as haſtily as they could. y truly, ſaid the 
firſt, apon more mature conſideration · Ay, ſais 
the other, interrupting him, ac I have thought 
better on the thing, your Lordsbip ſeems to have 

a great deal of reaſon. Very well, ſaid Peter. 
Here Boy, fill me a heer- lafe of Claret, Here's 
zo you both with all my heart. The two Bre- 
thren, much delighted to ſee him ſo readily 
appeas'd, return'd their moſt humble thanks, 
and ſaid, they would be glad to pledge his 
Lordſhip, That you ſhall, ſaid Peter; I am not 
a Perſon to refuſe you any thing that is reaſonable ; 
Wine moderately taken it a Cordial, here is a 
glaſs a- piece for you; tis rrue natural juice from 
the grape, none of your damn d Vintner's brew- 
ings. Having ſpoke thus, he preſented to each 
of them another large dry cruſt, f bidding them 
drink it off, and not be baſhful, for it would 
do them no hurt. The two Brothers, after 
having perform'd the uſual office in ſuch deli- 

. 5 cate 

+ The Cup retrenched in the Sacrement of the Lord's 
ſupper, becauſe the whole body being in the bread, 
the blood muſt be there as well as the fleſh & bones. 
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cate conjunctures, of ſtaring aſufficient period 
at Lord Peter, and each other; and find ing 
how matters were like to go, reſolv'd not to 
enter on a new Diſpute, but let him carry the 
point as he pleas'd; for he was now got into 
one of his mad Fits, and to argue or expoſtu- 
late further would only ſerve to render him a 
hundred times more untrattable, 


I have choſen to relate this worthy matter in 
all its circnmſtances, becauſe it gave a princi- 
pal occaſion to that great & famous Rupture 
which happen'd about the ſame time among 
theſe Brethren, and was never afterwards made 
up. But of that I ſhall treat at large in another 
Section. © ae 


However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, 
even in his lucid intervals, was very leudly 
given in his common Converſation; extreme 
wilfal and poſitive, and would at any time ra- 
ther argue to the death, * than allow himſelf 
to be once in an error. Beſides, he had an abo. 
minable faculty of telling huge palpable Lyes 
vpon all occaſions, and ſwearing not only to 
the truth, but curſing the whole company to 
Hell, if they pretended to make the leaſt 
ſcruple of believing him. One time heſwore 
he had a Cow at home, 5 which gave as 

| | „„ much 

The Reformation. 

* The Popes infallibility. FE! 

$ The ridiculous multiplying of the Virgin Mary's milk 
among the Papilts, he banters under the Allegory of a 
Cow whith gave ſo much milk ec. . and the Wood 
of the Creſs on which our Saviour ſuffered, is profanely 
likened to an old ſign- poſt, ere, Wot, © 
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much Milk at a meal, as would fill three thou- 
ſand Churches; and what was yet more ex traor- 
dinary, would never turn ſour, Another time 
he was telling of an old Siga Paſt that be. 
long'd to his Father, with nails and timber 
enough on ĩt to build ſixteen large Men- of- War. 
Talking one day of Chineſe Waggons, which 


were made ſo light as to ſail over Mountains; 


Zounds, ſaid Peter, where's the wonder of that * * 
By G- d, 1 ſaw a large houſe of lime and ſtone 
travel over ſea and laud (grant ing that it ſtopt 
ſometimes to bait.) above two thouſand German 
Leagues, And that which was the good of it, 
he would ſwear deſperately all the while, that 

he never told a lye in his life: And at every 
word, By Ga, Gentlemen, [ tell you nothiag 
but the truth, and the Devil broil them eternally 
that will not believe me. 5 


In ſhort, Peter grew ſo ſcandalous, that all 
the Neighbourhood began in plain words to 
ſay, he was no better than a Knave; and his 
two Brothers, long weary of his ill uſage, re - 
ſolv'd at laſt to leave him; but firſt they hum- 
bly deſir'd a copy of their Father's Will, which 
had now lain by neglected, time out of mind. 
Inſtead of granting this Requeſt, he cal l'd them 
damn'd Sons of Whores, Rogues, Traitors, 
and thereſt of the vile names he could muſter 
np. However, while he was abroad one day 


upon his Projects, the two Youngſters watch'd' 


their 
* He ſwears & curſes four times in eleven lines that 
the Chappel of Loretto had travel'd 2000. German 


| leagues over ſea & land, tho built with limec ſtones, 


Wor. 
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their opportunity, made a ſhift to comeat the 
Will, and took a * Copia vera, by which they 
preſently ſaw how groſly they had been abus d: 
their Father having left them equal Heirs, 
and ſtrictly commanded that whatever they got 
ſhould be in common among them all. Per ſuant 
to which, their next enterprize was to break 
open the Cellar-door, and get a little good 
Drink S to ſpirit and comfort their hearts. In 
copying the Will they had met another Precept 
againſt Whoring, Divorce and ſeparate Main- 
tenance: Upon which their next work was to 
diſcard their Concubines, and ſend for their 
Wives. Whilſt all this was in agitation, there 
enters a Sollicitor from Newgate, deſiring 
Lord Peter would pleaſe to procure a Pardon 
for a Thief that was to be hang'd to-morrow. 
But the two Brothers told him, he was a Cox- 
comb to ſeek pardons from a fellow, who de- 
ſerv'd to be hang'd mach better than his 
Client, and diſcover'd all the method of that 
Impoſture, in the ſame form I deliver'd 
it a while ago; adviſing the Sollicitor to put 
his Friend upon obtaining a Pardon from the 
| | King. 
* This Copia Vera, it ſeems, has been loſt, for 
the Critics have been long diſputing about the true 
readings: But to the great comfort of all critical Be- 
lievers, the learned e pious Dr. Bentley has now 
undertaken, with his uſual modeſty, to publiſh from 
his own elaborate conjectures, a more aturate & exatt 
copy than ever has been known before or ſince the 
Originals were loſt. 3 Enos | 
S As ſoon as they ſeparate from the Romiſh Church 
they gave the Cup to the Laity in the Communion, 
& allowed the Prieſts to marry, 1. 
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King- In the midſt of all this clutterand Re- 
volation, in comes Peter with a File of Dra- 
goons at his heels; and gathering from all hands 
What was in the wind, he and his Gang, af 
ter ſeveral millions of ſcurrilities and Curſes, 
not very important here to repeat, by main 
force very fairly kicks them both out of doors, 
and would never let them come under his roof 
from that day to this. | 


CRETE CRE cd r uEẽx EES 
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A Digreſſion in the Modern Kind. 


W E whom the World is pleas'dto henour 
with thetitle of Modern Authors, ſhould 
never have been able to compaſt our great de- 
ſign of an ever laſting Remembrance, and ne- 
ver-dying Fame, if our endeavours had not 
been ſo highly ſerviceable to e good 
of Mankind. Tunis, O Univerſe, is the ad» 
venturous attempt of me thy Secretary; 


4 


— ee, 2 Labor em | 
Suadet, & inducit nodes vigilare ſerenas. 


To this end, I have ſome time fince, with 
a world of pains and art, diſſe&ed the carcaſs 
of Human Nature, and read many uſeful Lec. 
_ tures upon the ſeveral parts, both containing 
and contained; till at laſt it ſmelt ſo ſtrong, 
I could preſerye it no longer. unn 
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I have been at a great expence to fit up all the 
bones with exact contexture, and in due ſym- 
metry; ſo that I am ready to ſhew a very com- 
pleat Anatomy thereof to all curious Gentle- 
men and others. But not to digreſs farther in 
the midſt of a Digreſſion, as I have known 
ſome Authors incloſeDigreflions in one another 
like a neſt of Boxes; I do affirm, that having 
carefully cut up Human Nature, I have found 
a very ſtrange, new, and important diſcove- 
ry; That the publick good of Mankind is per- 
form'd by two ways, Il»/tradion, and Diver- 
fron. And | have farther prov'd in my ſaid 
ſeveral readings, (which, perhaps, the World 
may one day lee, if 1 can prevail on any Friend 
to ſteal a Copy, or on certain Gentlemen of 
my Admirers to be very importunate) thar, 
as Mankind is now diſpos'd, he receives much 
greater advantage by being diverted than in- 
ſtructed; his epidemical diſeaſes being Faſti- 
diofity, Amorphy, and Ofcitation : whereas in 
the preſent univerſal Empire of Wit and Lear- 
ning, there ſeems but little matter left for In- 
ſtruction, However, in compliance with a 
leſſon of great age and authority, I have at- 
tempted carying the point in all its heights ? 

and accordingly throughout this divine Trea- 
tiſe, have skilfully kneaded up both together 
with a layer of utile and a layer of dulce. 


When I conſider how exceedingly our il- 
luſtrious Moderns have eclips'd the weak glim- 
mering lights ofthe Antients, and turn'd them 
out of the road of all faſhionable commerce, 
to a degree, that our choice Town-Wits 5 
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moſt refin*d accompliſhments, are in grave diſ. 
pute, whether there have been ever any 


Antients or no; in which point we are like to 


receive wonderful ſatisfaction from the moſt 
_ uſeful labours and Lucubrations of the worthy 
Modern, Dr. Bez:ly: I ſay when I confider all 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous 
Modern hath ever yet attempted an univerſal 
Syſtem, in a ſmall portable volume, of all 
things that are to be knovyn, or beliey'd, or 
imagin'd, or practis'd in life. I am how- 
ever, forc'd to acknowledg, that ſuch an en- 
terprize was thought on ſome time ago by a 
great Philoſopher of O. Brazile. The Method 
he propos'd, was by a certain curious Receipt, 
a Noſtrum, which after his untimely death, I 
found among his papers; and do here out of 
my great affection to the Modern Learned, 
preſent them with ir, not donbting, it may one 
day encourage ſome worthy Undertaker. 


You take fair correct Copies, well bound in 
Caffe in, and letter'd at the back, of all Mo- 
dern Bodies of Arts and Sciences whatſoever, and 
in what Language you pleaſe. Theſe you diſtil in 
Blaneo Maris, infuſing Quinteſſence of Poppy 
Q. S. together with 2 8 of Ay; 


Some learned men of our age have en- 
deavoured to make many of the. beſt works of 
the Antients paſs for ſpurious: & others pretend, 
that we of the preſent Age are the true Ancients, 
& that thoſe commonly called ſo do not at all 
deſerve that name, as having lived in the Infancy 
of the World, before Arts or Scienges were brought 
to perfection. ner; one EW 
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bad from the Apothecaries. Dos cleanſe away 
caref;:lly the Sordes and Caput mortuum, ei- 
ting all that it volatile evaporate. Du preſerve 
only the firſs running, which is again tobe diſtil d 
ſeventeen times, till what remains will amount t0 
about two Drams. This you keep in a glaſs viol 
 Hermetically ſeal'd, for one and twenty days. 
Then you begin your Catholick Treatiſe, taking 
every morning faſting ( firſt ſhaking the viol) 
three drops of this Elixir, ſnuſſing it ſtrongly 1d 
your noſe. It will dilate it ſelf about the brain 
( where there 1s any) in fourteen minutes, and 
you immediately perceive in your head an infinite 
number of Abſtracts, Summaries, Compendiums 
Extracts, Collections, Medulla's, Excerpta 
quędani's, Florilega's, aud the like, all diſposd 
into great order, and reducible upon paper. | 


1 muſt needs own, it was by the afliſtance 
of this Arcanum, that I, tho otherwiſe im- 
par, have adventur'd upon ſo daring an attempt, 
never atchiev*d or undertaken before, but by a 
certain Author call'd Homer; in whom, tho 
otherwiſe a perſon not without ſome abilities, 
and for an Antient of a tolerable genius, I have 
diſcover'd many groſs errors, which are not 
to be forgiven his very aſhes, if by chance any 
of them are leit. For whereas, weareaſſur'd 
he deſign'd his work for a * compleat Body 
of all Knowledg, Human, Divine, Political 
and Mechanick; it is manifeſt, he hath whol- 
ly neglected ſome, and been very imperfeq 
in the reſt. . For, firſt of all, as eminent a 
No s %%% VPP «  MAAONON 
Homerus omnes res humanas Poematis comple- 
45 eſe, Xenoph. in Conviv. . 
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Cabbaliſt as his Diſciples would repreſent him, £ 
his account of the Opas magnum is extremely 


poor and deficient ; he ſeems to have read but 
very ſuperficially, either Sendivagut, Behmen, 
or Anthropoſophia Theomagica. He is alſo quite 
miſtaken about the Sphere pyroplaſiica, a 
negle& not to be atonꝰd for; and (iftheRea- 
der will admit ſo ſevere a cenſure) Vix crede- 


rem Autorem hunc, unquam audi viſſe ignis vocem. 


His failings are not leſs prominent in ſeveral 


parts of the Mechanicks, For, having read 
his Writings with the utmoſt application uſual 


among Modern Wits, I could never yet dif- 

cover the leaſt direction about the ſtructure of 
that uſeful Inſtrument a Save- all. For want of 
which, if the Moderns had not lent their aſ- 
ſiſtance, we might yet have wander'd in the 
dark. But I have ſtill behind a fault far more 
notorious to tax this Author with, 1 mean, 
his groſs ignorance in the Common Laws of 
this Realm, & in the Doctrine as wellas Diſs 
cipline of the Church of England. A defect in- 
deed, for which both he & all the Antients ſtand 
moſt juſtly * cenſur'd by my worthy & inge- 


nious Friend Mr. Wotton, Batchelor of Divi- 


nity, in his incomparable Treatiſe of Autient & 


Modern Learning; a book never to be ſufficient- 


ly valu'd, whether we conſider the happy turns 
and flowings of the Author's wit, the great 
uſefulneſs of his ſablime Diſcoveries upon the 
ſubje& of Flies and Spittle, or the laborious 


Eloquence of his Stile, And I cannot forbear 


| G2 doing 

* Dr. Wotton in his Reflections on Ancient . 

modern Learning, numbers Divinity, Lau, c. among 
thoſe parts of Learning in which we excell the ancients. 
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doing that Author the juſtice of my publick 
Acknowledgments, for the great helps, and 
liftings I had out of his incomparable piece, 
while I was penning this Treatiſe. 


But, beſides theſe omiſſions in Homer alrea- 


dy mention'd, the curious Reader will alſo ob- 


ſerve ſeveral defects in that Author's Writings, 
For which he is. notaltogether ſo accountable. 
For whereas every branch of Knowledg has 
receiv*d ſuch wonderful acquirements ſince his 
Age, eſpecially within theſe laſt three years, 


or thereabouts; it is almoſt impoſſible, he could 
be fo very perfect in modern Diſcoveries, as 


his Advocates pretend. Wefreely acknowledg 
him to be the Inventor of the Compaſs, of 
Gunpowder, and the Circulation of the blood: 


But, I challenge any of his Admires to ſhew - 


me in all his Writings, a compleat Account of 
the Spleen. Does he not alſo leave us wholly 
to ſeek in the Art of Political wagering ? What 
can be more defective and e than 
his long Diſſertation upon Tea? And as to his 


Method of Salivation without Mercury, ſo 


much celebrated of late, it is to my own know- 
ledg and experience, a thing very little to be 


It was to ſupply ſuch momentous defects, 
that I have been prevail'd on aſter long ſol- 
licitation, to take pen in hand; and I dare 
venture to promiſe, the judicious Reader ſhall 
find nothing neglected here, that can be of uſe 
upon any emergency of life. I am confident 
to have included and exhauſted all that dunn. 

fs ma- 
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| Imagination can riſe or fall to. Particularly, 
I recommend to the peruſal of the Learned, 
certain Diſcoveries that are wholly untouch'd 
by others; whereof I ſhall only mention, 
among a great many more, my ve Help of 
_ Smatterers, or the Art of being decp-learned, 7 
& /hallow read: A curious Invention about Monſe= 
Traps: An univerſal Rule of Reaſon, or every 
Mau bis own Carver: together with a moſt uſe- 
ful Engine for catching of Owls, All which the 
jodicious Reader will find largely treated on, 
in the ſeveral parts of this Diſcourſe, © 1 


= 


I hold my ſelf oblig'd to give as much light 
as is poſſible, into the beauties and excellen- 
cies of what I am writing, becauſe it is be- 
come the faſhion and humour moſt applauded 
among the firſt Authors of this polite and lear- 
ned Age, when they would correct the ill na- 
ture of critical, or inform the ignorance of 
courteous Readers. Beſides, there have been 5 
ſeveral famous pieces lately publiſh'd both in 
verſe and proſe, wherein, if the Writers had 
not been pleas'd, out of their great humanity - 
and affection to the Publick, to give us a 
nice detail. of the Sublime, and the Admirable 
they contain; it is a thouſand to one, whether 
we ſhould ever have diſcover'd one grain of 
either. For my own particular, I cannot de- 
ny, that whatever I have ſaid upon this occa- 
fion, had been more proper in a Preface, and 
more agreeable to the Mode which uſually di- 
res it there. But There think fit to lay hold 
on that great and honourable Privilege of being 
the laſt Writer; I 3 abſolute Authority 
5 . in 
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in right, as the freſheſt Modern, which gives 
mea deſpotick power over all Authors before 
me. In the ſtrength of which Title, I do ut- 
terly diſapprove and declare againſt that perni- 
cious cuſtom, of making the Preface a Bill of 
fare to the Book. For I have always look'd 


upon it as a high point of indiſcretion in Mon- 


ſter-mongers, and other Retailers of ſtrange 
Sights, to hang out a fair large Picture over 
the door, drawn after the life, with a moſt 
eloquent deſcription underneath: This hath 


ſav'd me many a three-pence, for my Curio. 


ſity was fully ſatisfy'd, and Inever offer'd to 
go in, tho often invited by the urging, and 
attending Orator, With his laſt moving and 
ſtanding piece of Rhetorick ; Sir, upon my word, 
wwe are juſt going to begin. Such is exactly the 
Fate, at this time, of Prefaces, Epiſtles, Ad- 
vertiſements, Introductions, Prolegomena's, 
Apparatus', To-the-Readers'. This expedient 
Was admirable at firſt: our great Dryden has 
long carry'd it as far as it would go, and with 
incredible ſucceſs. He has often ſaid to me in 
confidence, that the World would have never 
ſuſpected him to be ſo great a Poet, if he had 
not aſſur'd them ſo frequently in his Prefaces, 
that it was impoſſible they could either doubt 


odr forget it. Perhaps it may beſo; however, 


1 much fear his inſtructions have edify'd out 
of their place, and taught Men to grow wiſer 
in certain points, where he never intended 
they ſhould: for it is lamentable to behold, 
with what a lazy ſcorn many of the yawning 
Readers in our Age, do now · a-days twirl over 
forty or fifty pages of Preface and Dedica- 
| . tion 
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tion (which is the uſual Modern ſtint) as ifit 
were ſo much Latin. Tho it muſt be alſo al- 
low'd on the other hand, that a very conſide- 


rable number is known topreceed Criticks and 
Wits, by reading nothing elſe: Into which 
two Factions, I think, all preſent Readers may 
juſtly be divided. Now, for my ſelf, I pro- 
feſs to be of the former fort ;. and therefore 
having the Modern inclination-to expatiate upon 


the beauty of my own Productions, and dif. 
play the bright parts of my Diſcourſe; I thought 


beſt to do it in the body of the work, where, 
as it now hes, it makes a very conſiderable 


addition to the Bulk of the Volume; a cir- 


cumſtance by no means to be neglected by a 
Skilful Writer, | | 


Having thus paid my due deferenceandiac- 
k nowlegement to an eſtabliſht euſtom of our 
neweſt Authors, by along Digreſſion unſought 
for, and an univerſal Cenſure unprovok d; by 


forcing into the light, with much pains 


dexterity, my own excellencies aud other 
Mens defaults, with great juſtice to my ſelf 
and candor to them; I now happily reſume 
my ſubj ect, to the infinite ſatisfaction both of 


te Reader and the Author. 
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A E left Lord Peter in open rupture with 
his two Brethren ; both for ever diſcar- 
ded from his houſe, and reſign'd to the wide 
World, with little or nothing to truſt to. 
Which are circumſtances that render them pro- . 
per ſubjects for the charity of a Writer's pen 
to work on; Scenes of miſery, ever affording 
the faireſt harveſt for great Adventures. And 
in this, the World may perceive the difference 
between the integrity of a generous Author, 
and that of a common Friend. The latter is 

obſerv*d to adhere cloſe in Proſperity, but on 
the decline of Fortune, todrop ſuddenly off. 
Whereas the generous Author, juſt on the con- 
trary, finds his Hero on the dunghil, from 
_ thence bygradual ſteps raiſes him toa Throne, 
and then immediately withdraws, expecting not 
ſo much as thanks for his pains. In imitation 
of which Example, I have placed Lord Peter 
in a noble houſe, given him a Title to wear, 
and mony to ſpend. There I ſhall leave him 
for ſome time; returning where common Cha- 
rity directs me, to the aſſiſtance of his two 
Brothers, at their loweſt ebb. However, I 
ſhall by no means forget my Character of an 
Hiſtorian, to follow the Truth ſtep by ſtep, 
whatever happens, or Wherever it may lead 


me. 
17 The 
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The two Exiles ſo nearly united in fortune 
and intereſt, took a lodging together; where, 
at their firſt leiſure, they began to reflect 
on the numberleſs misfortunes and vexations of 
their life paſt, and could not tell, of the ſud- 
den, to what failure in their Conduct they 
ought to impute them; when after ſome re- 
collection, they call'd to mind the Copy of 
their Father's Will, which they had ſo happi- 
ly recover'd, This was immediately produc'd, 
and a firm reſolution taken between them, to 
alter whatever was already amiſs, and reduce 
all their future meaſures to the ſtricteſt obe- 
dience preſcrib'd therein. The main body of 
the Will (as the Reader cannot eaſily have for- 
got) conſiſted in certain admirable Rules about 
the wearing of their Coats, in the peruſal where- 
of, the two Brothers at every period duly 
comparing the Doctrine with the Practice, there 


was never ſeen a wider difference between twWCo- 


things; horrible down-right tranſgreſſions of 
every point. Upon which, they both reſolv'd 
without farther delay to fall immediately upon 
1 the whole, exactly after their Father's 

model. Fs | VVV 


But, here it is good to ſtop the haſty Rea- 
der, ever impatient to ſee the end of an Ad- 
venture, before we Writers can duly prepare 
him for it. I am to record, that theſe two 
Brothers began to be diſtinguiſh'd at this time, 
by certain Names. One of them deſir'd to be 
called MARTIN, * & the other took the ap- 

8 . N = el=. 
 * Martin Luther & John bn... 


pellation of FACK. Theſe two had liv'd in 
much friendſhip and agreement under the Ty. 
ranny of their Brother Peter, as it is the ta- 
lent of Fellow-Sufferers to do; Men in mis- 
fortune, being like Men in the dark, to whom 
all colours are the ſame: But when they came 
forward into the World, and began to diſplay 
themſelves: to each other, and to the light, 
their complexions appear'd extremely different; 
which the preſent poſture of their affairs gave 
them ſudden opportunity to diſcover. 


But, here the ſevere Reader may juſtly tax 
me as a Writer of ſhort memory, a deficiency 
to which a true Modern cannot but of neceſſi- 
ty be a little ſubject. Becauſe, Memory being 
an employment of the mind upon pe 
is 2 faculty, for which the Learned, in our 
illuſtrious Age, have no manner of occaſion, 
who deal entirely with Invention, and ſtrike 
all things out of themſelves, or at leaſt, by 
colliſion, from each other: upon which ac- 
count we think it highly reaſonable to produce 
our great forgetfulneſs, as an argument unan- 
ſwerable for our great Wit. I ought in me- 
thod, to have inform'd the Reader about fifty 
pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, and 
infus'd into his Brothers, to wear on their Coats 
whatever Trimmings came up in Faſhion ; ne- 
ver pulling off any,. as they went out of the 
Mode, but keeping on all together ; which 
amounted in time to a medley, the moſt an- 
tick you can poflibly conceive; * and this to 
 * Ceremonys & Innovations multiplied to ſuch a 
Aegree, that there was no more of the ancient primi- 
tive Chriſtianity to b ſeen, . 
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2 degree, that upon the time of their falling 
out there was hardly a thred of the original 
Coat to be ſeen, but an infinite quantity of 
Lace, and Ribbands, and Fringe, and Em- 
broidery, and Points; (I mean, only thoſe 
tagg*d with Silver “, for the reſt fell off.) Now, 
this material circumſtance having been forgot 
in due place, as good Fortune hath order'd,. 
comes in very properly here; when the two. 
Brothers are juſt going to reform their Veſtures 
into the primitive ſtate, preſcrib'd by their Fa- 
ther's Will. | 


They both unanimouſly enter'd upon this 
great work, looking ſometimes on their Coats, 
and ſometimes on the Will. Martin laid the 
firſt hand; at one twich brought off a large 
| handful of Points, and with a ſecond pull ſtript 
away ten dozen yards of fringe. But when 
he had gone thus far, he demur'd a while: 
He knew very well there yetremain'd a great 

deal more to be done; however, the firſt heat 

being over, his violence began to cool, and 
he reſolv'd to proceed more moderately in the 
reſt of the work; f having already very nar- 
rowly ſcap'd a ſwinging rent in pulling off the 
Points, which being tagg'd with Silver { 1 we 
| X, have 


points tagg d with ſilver, are thoſe Doctrines that 
promote the greatneſs ex wealth of the Church; which 
for that reaſon have been woven deepeſt into the body 
of Popery. 1 5 = | 
I Martin Luther, having aboliſhed the gainfull 
doftrine of Indulgences, proceeds with more caution in 
reforming other abuſes, | 
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have obſerv'd before) the judicious Workman 
had with much ſagacity double-ſown, to pre- 
ſerve them from falling. Reſolving therefore 
to rid his Coat of a huge quantity of Gold Lace, 


he .pick'd up the ſtitches with much cau- 
tion, and diligently glean'd out all the looſe. 


threds as he went, which prov'd to be a work 
of time. Then he fell about the embroider*d 


Indian Figures of Men, Women and Chil- 


dren; againſt which, as you have heard in its 


due place, their Father's Teſtament was ex- 


tremly exact and ſevere: Theſe, with much 
dexterity and application, were after a while 


quite eradicated, or utter ly defac'd. For the 


reſt, where he obſerv*d the embroidery to be 
work'd ſo cloſe, as not to be got away with- 


out damaging the Cloth, or where it ſerv'd 
to hide or ſtrengthen any flaw in the bo- 


dy of the Coat, contracted by the perpe- 
rual tampering of Workmen upon it; he con- 
cluded, the wiſeſt courſe was to let it remain; 
reſolving in no caſe whatſoever, that the ſub- - 


ſtance of the (tuff ſhould ſuffer injury : which 


he thought the beſt method for ſerving the 


true intent and meaning of his Father's Will. 
And this is the neareſt Account I have been 


able to collect of Martin's proceedings upon 


this great Revolution. 


But his Brother 7ack, whoſe Adventures will 
be ſo extraordinary, as to furniſh a great part 
in the remainder of this diſcourſe; enter'd upon 
the matter with other thoughts, and a quite 
different Spirit. For the memory of Lord Pe- 


zer's injuries produc'd a degree of hatred and 


ſpight, 


OTA © UB. © 
ſpight,, which had a much greater ſhare of in- 
citing him, than any regards after his I'ather*s 
commands; fince theſe appear'd at beſt, only 
ſecondary and ſubſervient to the other. How= 
ever, for this medly of humour, he made a 
ſhift to find a very plauſible name, honouring 
it with the Title of Zeal ; which is, perhaps, 
the moſt ſignificant word that hath been ever 
yet prodac'd in any Language; as, I think, 
| lhave fully prov'd in my excellent Analytical 
diſcourſe upon that ſubject; * wherein | have 
deduc'd a 1i/tori-tbeo-phyſuo -logical account of 
Zeal, ſhewing how it firſt proceeded from a 
Notion into a Word, and from thence in 
a hot ſummer, ripen'd into a tangible Sub- 
ſtance, This Work containing three large Vo- 
lumes in Folio, I defign very ſhortly to pu- 
bliſh by the modern way of Sz4ſcript:on, not 
doubting but the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Land will give me all poſſible encouragement, . 
having already had ſuch-a taſte of what I am 

able to perform. | 


I record therefore, that Brother Jack, brim- 
full of this miraculous Compound, reflectin 
with Indignation upon Peter's T'yranny, an 
farther provok'd by the deſpondency of Mar- 
tin; prefac'd his reſolutions to this purpoſe. 
M bat, ſaid he, A Rogue that lock'd up his drink, 
turn'd away our Wives, cheated us of our For- 
tunes; paum d his damn'd Cruſfts upon us for 
Mutton; and at laſt kick'd us ont of doors: muſt 
we be in his Faſhions, with a Pox? a Raſcal, © 
beſides, that all the Street cries out againſt, 
VVV Having 
* See the Catalogue after the Iitle. N 


Raſcal. But Martin, who at this time happen'd 


violence & fury than Luther. 


VVV 
Having thus kindled and enflam'd, himfelf as 
high as poſſible, and by conſequence, in a 
delicate Temper for beginning a Reformation, 


he ſet about the work immediately, * and in 
three minutes, made more diſpatch than Mar- 


zin had done in as many hours. For ( cour- 
teous Reader) you are given to underſtand, 
that Zeal is never ſo highly oblig'd, as when 
you {ſet it a tearing ; and Jack, who doated 
on that quality in himſelf, allow'd it at this 
time its full ſwing. Thus it happen'd, that 


ſtripping down a parcel of Gold Lace, a little 


too haſtily, he rent the main Body of his 
coat from top to bottom; and whereas his 


talent was not of the happieſt in taking up a 


ſtitch, he knew no better way than to dern it 
again with Packthred and a Skewer. Butthe 
matter was yet infinitely worſe (I record it 


With tears) when he proceeded to the Embroi- 
dery: For, being clumſy by nature, and of 
temper impatient; withal, beholding millions 


of ſtitches, that requir'd the niceſt hand, and 
ſedateſt Conſtitution, to extricate; in a great 
rage, he tore off the whole piece, cloth and 
all, and flung it into the kenael : and furiouſly 


thus continuing his career; Ab, good Brother 
Mart in, ſaid he, do as I do, for the love of God; 
trip, tear, pull, rent, flay off all, that we may 


appear as unlike that Rogue Peter, as it is poſſible : 
J would not for hundred Pounds carry the leaſt 
mark about me, that might give occaſton to the 
 Neighboars, of ſuſpecting I was related to ſucha 


HE | „0 
John Calvin ſets about reforming with mor- 
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to be extremely flegmatick and ſedate, begg'd 
his Brother of all love, not to damage his Coat 
by any means, for he never would get ſuch ano. 
tber: deſir'd him zo conſider, that it was not 
their buſineſs to form their actions by any reflec- 
tion upon Peter's, but by obſerving the Kules 
preſcrib'd mtheir Father's Will. That be should 
remember, Peter was ſill their Brother, what= 
ever faults or ixjuries he had committed; and 
therefore they Should by all means avoid ſuch a 
thought, as that of taking meaſures for Good and 
Evil, from no other Rule than of oppoſition to 
him. That it was true, the Teſtament of their 
good Father was very exact in what related to 
the wearing of their Coats; yet was it no leſs 
penal and ſtrict in preſcribing agreement, and 
Triendibip, and Affection between them. And 
therefore, if ſtraining a point were at all diſpen- 
ſable, it would certainly be ſo, rather to the 
advance of unity, than increaſe of contradic* 
tion. | | | 


Martin had ſtill proceeded as gravely as he 
began ; and doubtleſs would have deliver'd an 
_ admirable Lecture of Morality , which might 

have exceedingly contributed to my Reader's 
repoſe, both of body and mind, (the true ul- 
timate end of Ethicks ) but Fack was already 
gone a fiight-ſhot beyond his patience. And 
as in Scholaſtick diſputes nothing ſerves to 
rouze the ſpleen of him that oppoſes, ſo much 
as a kind of pedantick affected calmneſs in 
the Reſpondent; Diſputants being for the moſt 
part like unequal Scales, where the gravity 
of one {ide advances the lightneſs of the other, 


and 
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and cauſes it'to fly up and kick tne beam: fo 

it happen'd here, that the weight of Martin's 
Arguments exalted Fack's levicy, and made 
him fly out and ſpurn againſt his Brother's 
moderation, In ſhort, Martin's patience put 
Jack in a rage; but that which moſt afflicted him 
Was, to oblerve his Brother's Coat ſo well re. 
duc'd into the ſtate of innocence, while his 
on was either wholly rent to his ſhirt, or 
thoſe places which had ſcaped his cruel clutches 
were ſtill in Peter's Livery. So that helook'd 
like a drunken Beau, half rifled by Bullies; 
or like a freſh Tenant of Newgare, when he 
has refus*d the payment of Garnish; or like a 
diſcover'd Shoplifter, left to the Mercy of 
Exchange-Women; or like a Bawd in her old 
Velvet Petticoat, reſign'd into the ſecular hands 
of the Mobile. Like any, or like all of theſe, 
a medley of Rags, and Lace, and Rents, and 
_ Fringes, unfortunate Jack did now appear. 
He would have been extremely glafl to ſee his 
Coat in the condition of Martin's, but infi- 
nitely gladder to find that of Martin's in the 
ſame predicament with his. However, ſince 
neither of theſe was likely to come to paſs, he 
thought fit to lend the whole buſineſs another 
turn, and to dreſs up neceſſity into a Virtue, 
T herefor after as many of theFoxes arguments 
as he could muſter up, for bringing Martin to 
Reaſon, as he call'd it; or, as he meant it, 
into his own ragged bobtail'd condition; and 
- obſerving he ſaid all to little purpoſe: what, 
alas, was left for the forlorn Fack to do, but 
aftera million of ſcurrilities againſt his Brother, 
to run mad with ſpleen, and ſpight, and con- 
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tradition. To be ſhort, here began a mortal 
breach between theſe two. Jack went imme- - 
diately to new Lodgings, and in a few days 
it was for certain reported, that he had run 


out of his wits. In a ſhort time after, he ap- 
pear'd abroad, and confirm'd the report, by 
falling into the oddeſt whimſies that ever a 
fick brain conediwar © Tas 


And now the little Boys in the ſtreets be- 
gan to ſalute him with ſeveral names. Some- 
times they would call him, * Fack the bald; 
ſometimes, + Jack with the Lanthorn; ſome- 
times, f Dutch Jack; ſometimes, $ French 
Hugh; ſometimes, Tom the Beggar; and 
ſometimes * Knocking Jack of the North. And 
it was under one, or ſome, or-:all of theſe 


appellations (which I leave the learned Rea- 


der to determine) that he hath given riſe to 


the moſt illuſtrious and epidemick Sect of 


Holiſts, who with honourable commemora- 
tion do ſtill acknowledg the Renowned 
JAC for their Author and Founder. Of 
whoſe Originals, as well as Principles, Iam 


* Calviniſts, from Calvus bald. | 
Enthuſiaſts with inward lige. 

I John of Leyden, a famons Enthuſiaſs of the 
Selk of the Anabaptiſts. | ST 
$ The Calviniſts in Franc are called Hugonots. 

In the Low Countries, the firſt Proteſtants wers 


| by way of contempt called Gueux, that is Beggars. - 
From John Knox, a hvt-headed Reformer in 


w 


Scotland, 
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very particular Account. 
2 MAellao contingens cuncta lepore. 


now advancing to gratify the World with a 


4 Digreſron, in praiſe of Digreſ: 


| ſions. | 


I here mens leirtiof aha in of Nats 


bell; bat it hath been my fortune to have 
much oftner feen a Nutſheil in an [liad. There 
is no doubt, that human life has receiv'd moſt 
wonderful advantages from both; but to which 
of the two. the World is chiefly indebted, I 
ſhall leave among the Corions, as a Problem 
wotthy of their utmoſt enquiry. For theln- 
vention of the latter, I think the Common- 
wealth of Learning is chiefly oblig'd to the 

eat modern improvement of Digrefſions : 
the late tefinements in Knowledg running pa- 
rallel to thoſe of Diet in our Nation, which 
among Men of a judicious taſte are dreſs'd 
up in various compounds, conſiſting in Soups 
and Ollio's, Fricaſſees and Ragouſts. 


is, true, there is a ſdtt of moroſe, de- 
tractitig, ilt - bred people, Wo pretend utterly 


to disreliſh theſe polite Inuovations: And as 
to the Similitude from Diet, they allow the 


parallel, but are ſo bold to. pronounce. the 


example it ſelf a corruption and degeneracy 


of talte. They tell us, that the faſhion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a diſh, was 
—_ F at 
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an Ollio, after the Head and brains of a Gooſe 
a Wigeon of a Woodcock, is a ſign he wants 
a ſtommach and digeſtion for more ſubſtantial | 


at fitſt inttoduc'd in compliance to a deprav'd 
and debauch'd appetite, as well as to a crazy 
conſtitution : and to ſee a Man bones thro 

Gooſe, 


victuals. Farther, they affirm that Digreffions 
in a Book are like Foreign Troops in a State, 
which argue the Nation to want a Heart and 
Hands of its own; and often, either ſubdue 


the Natives, or drive them into the moſt un-. 


fraitfa) corners. 


But after all that can be objected by theſe 
ſupercilious Cenſors, *tis manifeſt the Society 
of Writers would quickly be reduc'd to a ve- 
ry inconſiderable number, if Men were put 
upon making Books, with the fatal confine- 
ment of delivering nothing beyond what is to 
tne purpoſe, ?*T'is acknowledged, that were 
the caſe the ſame among us, as with the 
Greeks and Romans, when Learning was in its 


Cradle, to be rear'd and fed, and cloth'd by 
Invention; ic wonld bean eaſy task to fill up 


Volumes upon particular occafions, without 
farther expatiating from the ſubject, than by 
moderate excurſions, helping to advance or 
clear the main deſign, But with Knowledg 
it has fared as with a numerous Army, en- 
camp'd ina fruitful country; which for a few 
days maintains it ſelf by the product of the 
ſoil it is on; till provifions being ſpent, they 
ſend to forage manly a mile, among Friends 
or Enemies it matters not. Mean while, the 
neighbouring fields, trampled & beaten down, 
Re. become 
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become barren and dry, affording no ſuſ- 
tenance but clouds of dult. | 


The whole courſe of things being thus en- 
tirely chang'd between us and the Antients, 
and the Moderns wiſely ſenſible of it; we of 
this Age have diſcover'd a ſhorter and more 
prudent method to become Scholars & Wits, 
without the fatigue of reading or of thinking, 
The moſt accompliſh'd way of uſing Books 
at preſent is twofold, either, firſt, to ſerve 
them as ſome Men do Lords, learn their Ti. 
tles exactly, and then brag of their acquain- 
tance: or ſecondly, which is indeed the choi- 
cer, the profounder, and politer method, to 
—_ get a thorow infight into the Izdex, by which 
| - the whole Book is govern'd and turn'd, like 
3 Fiſhes by the tail. For to enter the Palace of 
| Learning at the great Gate, requires an er- 
pence of time and forms; therefore Men of 

much haſte and little ceremony, are content 

to get in by the Back-door, For the Arts ate 

all in a flying march, and therefore more ea- 

ſily ſubdu'd by attacking them in the Rear. 

\ Thus Phyſicians diſcover the ſtate of the whole 
body, by conſulting only what comes from 

behind. Thus Men catch knowledg by throw 

ing their Wit on the poſteriors of a Book, as 

Boys do Sparrows with flinging Salt upon. 

their tails. Thus human life is belt onderſtood 

by the wiſe Man's Rule of regarding the end. t 

Thus are the Sciences found like Hercules; 2 

Oxen, by tracing them backwards, Thus ate © 

old Sciences unravel'd like old ſtockings, , | 


Be. 
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| Beſides all this, the Army of the Sciences 
bath been of late with a world of materiall diſ- 
cipline drawn into its cloſe order, ſo that a 
view or a Multer may be taken of it with abun- 
dance of expedition For this great bleſſing 
we are wholly indebted to Syſtems and Ab- 
ſtracts, in which the modern Fathers of lear- 
ning, like prudent Uſurers, ſpent their ſweat 
tor the eaſe of us their Children. For la- 
bour is the ſeed of idleneſs, and it is the pe- 
8 happineſs of our noble Age to gather the 
ruit. Fe 


Now the method of growing wiſe, learned 
and ſublime, having become ſo regular an af 
fair, and ſo eſtabliſh'd in all its forms; the num- 
ber of Writers mult needs have increas'd ac- 
cordingly, and to a pitch that has made it of 
abſolute neceſſity for them to interfere conti- 
nually with each other. Beſides, it is reckon'd, 
that there is not at this preſent a ſufficient quan- 
tity of new matter left in Nature, to furniſh 
and adorn any one particular ſubje& to the 
extent of a Volume, This I am told by a ve- 
ry skilful Computer, who hath given a full 
demonſtration of it from rules of Arithme- 


tick. 


| This perhaps may be objected againſt, by 


thoſe who maintain the infinity of Matter, 
and therefore will not allow that any Species 
of it can be exhauſted, For anſwer to which, 
let us examine the nobleſt branch of modern 
Wit or Invention, planted and cultivated by 

| H33 -—- the 
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the preſent Age, and which of all others hath 
| born the moſt and the faireſt fruit. For tho 


ſome remains of it were left us by the Antients, 


yet have not any of thoſe, as I remember, 
been tranſlated or compiled into Syſtems for 
modern uſe. Therefore we may affirm, to our 
own honour, that it has in ſome ſort been 
both invented aad brought to a perfeQion by 
the ſame hands. What J mean, is that high- 
ly celebrated Talent among the modern Wits, 
.of deducing Similitudes, Allufions, and Appli- 
cations, very ſurprizing, „ and ap- 
poſite, from the genitals of either Sex, toge- 
ther with their proper uſes. And truly having 
obſerv'd how little Invention bears any vogue, 
beſides what is deriv*d into theſe channels; 1 
have ſometimes had a thought, that the hap- 
py Genius of our Age and Country, was pro- 
phetically held forth by that antient typical 
deſcription of the Indian Pygmies ; whoſe ſta- 
ture did not exceed above two foot, “ fed quo- 
rum pudenda craſſa, & ad talos uſque pertin- 
gentia. Now I have been very curious to in- 
ſpett the late Productions, wherein the beau- 
ties ofthis kind have moſt prominently appear'd, 
And altho this vein hath bled fo freely, and 


all endeavours have been uſed in the power of 


human breath, to dilate, extend, and keep 
it open; like the Scyibiaus who had a cuſtom, 
and an Inſtrument, to blow up the 8 
their Mares, that they might. yield ibe more milk. 
Vet I am under an apprehenſion, it is near grow- 
ing dry, and paſt all recovery; and that oy 
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ther ſome new Fonde of Wit ſhould, if poſſi- 


ble, be provided, or elſe that we muſt e'en 
be content with Repetition here, as well as 
upon all other occalions, 


This will ſtand as an unconteſtable Argu- 
ment, that our modern Wits are not to rec- 
kon upon the Infinity of Matter, for a con- 
ſtant ſupply, What remains therefore, but 
that our laſt recourſe malt be had to large In- 
dexes, and little Compendigms; Quotations 
muſt be plentifully gather'd & book'd in Al- 
phabet : To this end, tho Authors need be little 
conſulted ; yet Criticks, and Commentators, 
and Lexicons carefully muſt, But above all 
thoſe judicous Collectors of bright parts, an 
Flowers, and Od&ſervanda's, are to be nicely 
dwelt on, by ſome call'd the Sieves and Boul- 
ters of Learning ; tho it is left undetermin'd, 
whether they dealt in Pearls or Meal; and con- 
ſequently, whether we are more to value that 
which paſſed thro, or what ſtaid behind. 


By theſe methods, in a few weeks, there 
ſtarts up many a Writer, capable of managing 
the profoundeſt and moſt univerſal Sus jects. 
For what tho his Head he empty,. provided 
his Common-place-Book be full: And if you 
will bate him but the circumſtances of Method, 
and Stile, and Grammar, and Invention; al- 


low him but the common privileges of tranſ- 


cribing from others, and digreſſing from þhim- 
ſelf, as often as he ſhall ſee occaſion; he Will 
deſire no more ingredients towards fitting up 
a Treatiſe, ihat ſhall make a very comely figure 

H 4 „ 
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on a Bookſeller's ſhelf; there to be preſerv'd 
neat and clean, for a long eternity, adorn'd 
with the Heraldry of its Title, fairly inſerib'd 
on a Label; never to be thumb'd or greas'd 
by Students, nor bound to everlaſt ing chains 
of darkneſs in a Library: but when the fulneſs 


of time is come, ſhall happily undergo. the 
trial of Purgatory, in order to aſcend the Sky, 


Without theſe allowances, how is it poſſi- 
ble we modern Wits ſhould ever have an op- 
portunity to introduce our Collections, liſted 


under ſo many thouſand heads of a different 


nature ? for want of- which, the Learned 
World would be depriv'd of infinite delight 
as well as Inſtruction, and we our ſelves 


bury d beyond redreſs in an inglorious and 


undiſtinguiſh'd Oblivion. - 


From ſuch elements as theſe, I am alive 
to behold the day, wherein the Corporation 
of Authors, can out-vie all its Brethren in the 
Field. A happineſs deriv'd to us, with a 


great many others, from our Scytbian Anceſ- 


tors; among whom the number of Pens was 
fo infinite, that the Grecian Eloquence had 
no other way of expreſſing it, than by ſaying, 
,» * That in the Regions, far to the North, 
„ it was hardly poſſible for a Man to travel, 
„ the very Air was ſo replete with Feathers. 


The neceſſity of this Digrefſion will eaſily 
excuſe the length: and I have choſen for it as 


proper a place as I could readily find. If the 


| judi · 
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judicious Reader can aſſign a fitter, I do 
here empower him to remove it into any other 


corner he pleaſes. And ſo I return with great 
alacrity to purſue a more important concern. 


38 Vatr 7. 
1 | of a 2 
He Learned - ZEoliſts maintain the Origi- 


1 nal Cauſe of all things to be ina, from 
which Principle this whole Univerſe was at 


firſt produc'd, and into which it muſt at laſt. 


be reſolv'd; that the ſame breath which had 
kindled and blew up the flame of Nature, 
ſhould one day blow it out, 


Quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna gubernans. 


This is what the Adepti underſtand by their 
Anima Mundi; that is to ſay, the Spirit, or 


breath, or wind of the World: for examine 
| H 5 | | the 


* Spirit ex Wind are here made ſynonimous terms; 
ſo Eoliſts may ſignify all thoſe that believe ſpiritual 
Beings , or all thoſe that pretend to Inſpiration, or 
make any account of it. | 5 

Dr. Wotton ſays (p. 60.) this whole Section, in 
which he banters Inſpiration, is ſuch a mixture of 
Impiety e Immodeſly, that he dares not tranſcribe 
it. Happy if the Dr. had always perſeyer'd in this 
ſcrupulous modeſty, FA 


1 
| 
| 
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the whole Syſtem by the particulars of Nature, 
and you will find it not to be diſpated. For 
whether you pleaſe to call the Forma 1nſormans 
of Man by the name of Spiritus, Animas, Afii- 
tus, Or Anima; what are all theſe, but ſeveral 
appellations for Wind? which is the ruling Ele- 
ment in every compound, and into which they 
all reſolve upon their corruption. Farther, 
what is Life it ſelf, but as it is commonly cal - 
led, the breath of our noſtrils? Whence it is 
very juſtly obſerv'd by Naturaliſts, that Wind 
ſtill continues of great emolument in certain 
Myſteries not to be named; giving occaſion 
tor thoſe happy epithets of zzrgidns and in- 
flatas, apply'd either to the emitrent or reci- 
pient Organs. * 5 EST 


By what I have gather'd out of antient Re- 
cords, I find the Compaſs of their Doctrine 
took in two and thirty Points; wherein it 
would be tedious to be very particular. How- 


ever a few of their moſt important precepts, 


deducible from it, are by no means to be 
omitted ; among which, the following Maxim 
was of much weight, That fince Mind had 
the maſter-ſhare, as weil as operation in every 
compound, by conſequence thoſe Beings muſt 
be of chief excellence, wherein that primor- 
dium appears molt prominently to abound: and 
therefore Man is in higheſt perfection of all 
created things, as having by the great bount 
of Philoſophers been endued with three diſtin 

A . Anima 
cCompars with this, b. 37, I. 8-12. & þ. 128. 
4 18. exc. Theſe paſſages ſerve te illuſtrate one anus ur, 

+ Or Spirit. | e 
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Anima's or Winds; to which the ſage Aoliſte, 
with much liberality, have added a fourth, 
of equal: neceſſity as well as ornament with 
the other three; * by this quarium princibium 
taking inthe four corners of the World. Which 
gaveoccaſionto that renown'd Cabbaliſt Bam- 
baſtus, of placing the body of Mlan in due po-— 
ſition to the four Cardinal Points. 


In conſequence of this their next Principle 
was, that Man brings with him into the World 
apeculiar portion, or grain of Wind, which 
may be call'd a Quinta eſſentia, extracted trom 
the other four f. This Quinteſſence is of 
catholick uſe upon all emergencies of life, is 
improvable into all Arts and Sciences, and may 
be wonderfully refin'd, as well as inlarg'd, 
by certain methods in Education. This, when 
blown up to its perfedion, ought not to be co- 
vetouſly hoarded up, itifled, or hid under a 
buſhel 4, but freely communicated to Man- 
kind. Upon theſe reaſons, and others of equal 
weight, the wiſe Aoliſts affirm the Gift of 
BELCAING & to be the nobleſt Act of a 

5 rational 


Jh three Anima's beſtow'd on Man by Philoſo- 
phers are the Vegetativa, Senſitiva, & Rationalis, 
ry fourth beftow'd' by the FEoliſts is the Spiritua- 
lis. | a | | 

' f This they call the Divine Spirit or inward light, _ 
which they cheriſh: e uſe on all occaſions, & improve 
frequently into Enthuſiaſm, Inſpiration, c other 
+ Marth. V. 13. 
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rational Creature. To cultivate which „ 


a nd render it more ſerviceable to Mank ind, 
they made uſe of ſeveral methods. At certain 
ſeaſons of the year you might behold the Prieſts 
amongſt them in vaſt numbers, with their 
mouths gaping wide againſt a ſtorm. At other 
times were to be ſeen ſeveral hundreds link'd 
together in a circular chain, with every Man 
a pair of bellows apply'd to his Neighbour's 
breech, by which they blew up each other to 
the ſhape and ſize ofa Tun; and for that rea- 
ſon, with great propriety of ſpeech, did uſual - 
ly call their bodies their Heſſel. When by 
theſe and the like performances they were 
grown ſufficiently replete, they would imme- 
diately depart, and diſembogue for the Pub - 
lick good a plentiful ſhare of their acquire- 
ments into their Diſciples chaps : For we muſt 
here obſerve, that all Learning was eſteem'd 
among them to be compounded from the ſame 
Principte. Becauſe, firſt, it is generally affir- 
m'd or confeſs'd, that Learning puffeth Men 
up. And, ſecondly, they prov'd it by the 
following Syllogiſm, Words are but Wind, and 
Learning is nothing but Words; ergo, Learning 
is nothing but I ind. For this reaſon the Phi- 
loſophers among them did, in their Schools, 
deliver to their Pupils all their Doctrines and 
Opinions by eructation, wherein they had ac- 
quir'd a wonderful eloquence and of incredible 
variety. But the great Characteriſtick, by 
5 %%% I oe Wwach 
' uſed to expreſs the action of the Priefts in the Temples 
ef the Oracles when they delivered their prophecies or 
inſpirations among the Ancients, © 
„„ 
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which the ir chief Sages were beſt diſtinguiſh'd, 
vas a certain Poſition. of Countenance, which 

gave undoubted Intelligence to what degreeor 
proportion the Spirit agitated the inward maſs: 
For after certain gripivgs, the Wind and Va- 
- pours iſſuing forth; having firſt by their turbu- 
| lence and convulſions within, caus'd an Earth- 
quake in Man's little World; diſtorted the 
mouth, bloated the cheeks, and gave the eyes 
a terrible kind of relievo. At which junc- 
tures, all their Belches were receiv'd for ſacred, 
the ſourer the better, and ſwallow'd with in- 
finite conſolation by their meager Devotees. 
And to render theſe yet more compleat, be- 
cauſe the breath of Man's life is in his noſtrils ; 
therefore the choĩceſt, moſt edifying and moſt 
enlivening Belches were very wiſely convey'd 
thro that vehicle, to give them a tincture as 
they paſs'd. x a 


Their Gods were the four Hinds , whom 
they worſhip'd, as the Spirits that pervade 
and enliven the Univerſe, and as thoſe from 
whom alone all Inſpiration can properly be 
ſaid to proceed. However the chief of theſe, 
to whom they perform'd the Adoration of 
Latria, was the Almighty North; an antient 
Deity, whom the Inhabitants of Megalopolis 
e „ n 
* This alludes to the grimaces & contorſions uſual 
among inſpired. Teachers, & their tone in ſpeaking 
through the noſe, Pe pany 5 
J The number Three could not well ſerve our 
Author's purpoſe here, as not ſo well applicable to 
Winds, as to Spirits, from whom Inſpiration is ſaid 
Rm : 6 
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in Greece had lik ewiſe in higheſt reverènce: 
Omniam Debrum Bortam max ime celebraut. 
his God, tho endu'd with ubiquity, was yet 
ſuppos'd by the profounder Aoliſis, to poſ- 


ſels one peculiar habitatioti, or (to ſpeak in 


form) a Colm Empyrenm, wherein he was 


more intimately preſent. This was ittuated 


in a certaiti Region, well known to the An- 
tient Greeks, by them call'd Exoria, Or the 
Land of Darkneſs. And altho inany Contro- 
verſies have ariſen upon that matter, yet ſo 


much is undiſputed, that from a Region ofthe 


like © denomination the moſt refin'd ALolr/ts 
have borrow'd their original; from whence, 
in every Age, the zealous among their Prieſt - 
hood have brought over their choiceſt Iuſpira- 
tion, fetching it with their oWn hands from 
the Fountainhead in certain bladders, and dif- 
ploding it among the Sectaries in all Nations, 


Who did, and do, and ever will daily gaſp 


and pant after it. | 
Now their Myſteries and Rites were per- 


form'd in this manner. Tis well known 


among the Learned, that the Virtuoſo's of 
former Ages had a contrivance for carrying 
and preſerving Winds in casks or barrels, 
which was of great aſſiſtance upon long Sea- 


Voyages; and the loſs of ſo uſeful an Art at 


C1 preſent 
Our Diſſenters in England, who pretend to 4 


. much larger ſhare of the Spirit, than thoſe F the 


eftabliſht Church, own the Kirk of Scotland for their 
Mother Church, where the Goſpel, they ſay, ſhines in its 
greateſt purity & luſtre, For this reaſon thiy {end 
woſt of their young men ts fiufy therr. 


O NN 
preſent is very much to be lamented, tho 'I 
know not how, with great negligence omit- 


ted by Paucirollus . It was an Invention 


aſcrib'd to ALolns himſelf, from whom this 
Sect is denominated, and who, in honour to 
their Founder's Memory, have to this day 
preſerv'd great numbers of thoſe Barrels, 
whereof they fix one in each of their Temples, 
firſt beating our the top. 4 Into this Barre/, 


upon ſolemn days, the Prieſt enters; where 


having before. duly prepar'd himſeif by the 


methods already deſcrib'd, a fecret funnel + 


is alſo convey'd from his poſteriors to the 
bottom of the Barrel, which admits new ſup- 
plies of Inſpiration from a northern chink or 
crany. Where-upon you behold him ſwell 
Immediately to the ſhape and fize ofhis Veſlel. 
In this poſture he diſembogues whole Tem- 
peſts upon his Auditory, as the Spirit from 
beneath gives him utterance; which iſſuing ex 
adytis and penetralibus, is not perform'd with. 
out much pain and gripings. And the Wind 


in breaking forth deals with his face, as it 


does with that of the Sea; firſt blackning, 
then wrinkling, and at laſt burfting it into a 
foam. It is in this guiſe the ſacred Aoliſt 
delivers his oracular Belches to his panting 
Diſciples ; of whom ſome are greedily gaping 
In his Treatiſe de Rebus deperditis | 
Many Diſſenters, affecting extraordinary plain- 


neſs e ſimplicity, have their Pulpits of a figure not 


unlike a barrel or tub. . 

+ Such funnels "were formerly uſed in the Temple of 
Delphos, as is further explained in the following 
| paragrath, EG e 


x28 „A TALE: 


after the ſanctify'd: breath; others are all the 


while hymning out the Praiſes of the Miudt, 
and gently wafted to and fro by their own 
humming, do thus repreſent the ſoft breezes 


of their Deities appeas'd. 


It is from this cuſtom of the Prieſts, that 
ſome Authors maintain theſe Æoliſis to have 


been very antient in the World; becauſe the 


delivery of their Myſteries, which I have juſt 
now mention'd, appears exactly the ſame with 


that of other antient Oracles, whoſe Inſpira- 


tions were owing to certain ſubterraneous 
effluviums of Wind, deliver'd with the ſame 
pain to the Prieſt, and much about the ſame 
influence on the People. It is ttue indeed, 
that theſe were frequently manag'd and di- 
rected by Female Officers, whoſe organs were 
underſtood to be better diſpos'd for the ad- 
miſſion of thoſe oracular guſts, as entring & 


paſſing up thro a receptacle of greater capa- 


eity, and cauſing alſo a pruriency, by the way, 
ſuch as with due management, hath been re- 
fin'd from carnal into. a ſpiritual Extaſy. And 
to ſtrengthen this profound conjecture, it is 
further inſiſted, that this cuſtom of Female 


Prieſts is kept up ſtill in certain refin'd Col- 
leges of our modern Soliſts, & who are agreed 


to receive their Inſpiration, deriv'd thro the 


receptacle aforeſaid, like their Anceſtors, the 

Sybuls. = 785 5 
And, whereas the mind of Man, when he 
5 — gives 


„ The Quakers allow their Women to hold forth in 


their meetings, , 
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gives the ſpur and bridle to his thoughts, doth 
never ſtop, but naturally ſallies out into both 
extremes of high and low, of good and evil; 
his firſt flight of fancy, commonly tranſports 
him to ideas of what is moſt perfect, finiſh'd, 
and exalted ; till having ſoar'd out of his 
own reach and ſight, not well perceiving how 
near the Frontiers of Heighth and Depth bor- 
der upon each other; with the ſame courſe 
and wing, he falls down plum into the low- 
eſt bottom of things; like one who travels 


| the Eaſt into the Weſt; or like a ſtraight line 


drawn by its own length into a citcle. Whe= 
ther a tincture of malice in our natures, 
makes us fond of furniſhing every bright idea 
with its reverſe; or whether Reaſon, refleQ- 
ing upon the ſum of things, can, like the Sun, 
ſerve only to enlighten one half of the Globe, 
leaving the other half, by neceſſity, under 
ſhade and darkneſs: or whether Fancy, flying 
up to the Imagination of what is higheſt and 
beſt, becomes over - ſhot, and ſpent, and 
weary, and ſuddenly falls, like a dead Bird 
of Paradiſe, to the ground: or whether; after 
all theſe metaphyſical conjectures, I have not 
entirely miſsꝰd the true reaſon ; the Propoſi- 
tion, however, which hath. ſtood me in ſo 
much circumſtance, is altogether true; That, 
as the moſt unciviliz'd parts of Mankind have 
ſomeway or other climb'd up into the con- 
ception of a Goa, or Supreme Power, ſo they 
have ſeldom forgot to provide their fears with 
certain ghaſtly notions, which inſtead of bet- 
ter, have ſerv'd them pretty tolerably for a 
Devil. And this 3 ſeems to be 8 : 

„ 


tural enough; for it is with Men, whofe 
Imaginations are lifted up very high, after the 
ſame rate, as with thoſe whoſe bodies are ſo; 
that, as they are delighted with the advantage 
of a nearer contemplation upwards, ſo they 
are equally terrify d with the diſmal proſped 
of the precipice below. Thus, in the choice 
of a Devil, in hath been the uſual method of 
Mankind to ſingle out ſome Being, either in 
act, or in viſion, Which was in moſt antipathy 
to the God they had fram'd. Thus alſo the 
Sect of oliſts poſleſs*'d themſelves with a 
- dread, and horror, and hatred of two mali. 
. gnant Natures, betwixt whom, and the Dei- 
ties they ador'd, perpetual Enmity was eſta. 
bliſn'd. The firſt of theſe, was the Camelion, 
ſworn Foe to Iuſpiration; who, in ſcorn, de- 
vour'd large Influences of their God, without 
refunding the ſmalleſt blaſt by eruQtation. * 
The other was a huge terrible Monſter, call'd 
Monlinavent, who with four ſtrong Arms, 
waged eternal Battel with all their Div inities, 
dextrouſly turning to avoid their blows, and 


_ repay them with intereſt. _ 


© Thus furniſh'd, and ſet out with Gods as 
well as Devils, was therenown'd Sect of olli. 
which makes at this day ſo illuſtrious a Figure 
in the World, and whereof that polite Us 
* The Key, that enters but ſometimes, into the Authors 
true meaning, pretends that the Camelion here, mean: 
. the Prieſt who denies Inſpiration, ex Moulin à vent, 
OE OE. the Infidel who argues again. 
oy. 


* 


e 
fe of Laplanders}, are beyond all doubt a moſt 
he authentick branch; of whom I therefore can- 

oz not, without injuſtice, here omit to make ho- 

ge nourable mention, ſince they appear to be ſo 

ey cloſely ally'd in point of intereſt as well as 

& BY inclinations with their Brother Æoliſts among 

ce MW us, as not only to buy their Winds by whole- 

of W ſale from the ſame Merchants, but alſo to 

in retail them after the ſame rate and method, 
and to Cuſtomers much alike, | | 


he Now whether the Syſtem here deliver'd 


. was wholly compil'd by Fack, or, as ſume 
'" W Writers believe, rather copy'd from the Ori- 
5 inal at Delphos, with certain Additions and 
uh mendations ſuited to times and circumſtan- 
A ces; I ſhall not abſolutely determine. This I 


may affirm ; that Jack gave it at leaſt a new * 
ut turn, and form'd it into the ſame dreſs M 
model, as it lies deduc'd by me. 


7 

0 | 

8, I have long ſought aftet this opportunity of 

f doing juſtice to a Society of Men, for whom 

, [ have a peculiar Honour, and whoſe Opi- 
nions, as well as Practices, have been extre- 
mely miſrepreſented, and traduc'd by the ma- 

* lice or ignorance of their Adverſaries. For I 

chink it one of the greateſt and beſt of human 

re actions to remove prejudices, & place things 

of in their trueſt and faireſt light; which I there- 


fore boldly undertake without any regards of 
my own, beſide the Conſcience, the Honour, 
"BH and the Thanks. 7 
: | \ 11 SECT. 
F By Laplanders he means here another northern 
People, mentioned before p. 126. who deal more in Spi- 
ritual wares than ever the Laplanders did in winds. 
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A Diſſertation concerning the Ori. 
ginal, the Uſe and Improvement 
of Madneſs in a Commonwealth. 


Or ſhall it any ways detract from the 
| juſt Reputation of this famous Sec, that 
its Riſe and Inſtitution are owing to ſuch an 
Author as I have deſcrib'd Jack to be; aPer- 
ſon whoſe Intellectuals were overturn'd, & 
his brain ſhaken out of its natural poſition : 

which we commonly ſuppoſe to be a diſtem- 

per, and call by the name of Madneſs or 
Phrenzy. For, if we take a ſurvey of the 

_ _ greateſt Actions that have been perform'd in 
the World, under the influence of ſingle Men; 
which are, the eſtabliſhment of new Empires 
by Conqueſt ; the advance and progreſs 0i 
new Schemes in Phileſophy ; and the con- 
: triving, as wel as the propagating of new 
Religions: We ſhall find the Authors of them 
all, to have been Perſons whoſe natural Rea- 
ſon had admitted great revolutions. from their 
Diet, their Education, the prevalency of ſome 


Certain Temper, together with the peculiar 


influence of Air and Climate. Beſides, there 
is ſomething individual in human minds, that 
eaſily kindles at the accidental approach and 
eollifion of certain circumſtances, which, oe 
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bes, as a proof of the Authors Irreligion, 
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of paltry & mean appearance, do often flame 
out into the greateſt emergencies of life. For 
great turns are not always given by ſtrong 
hands, but by lucky adaption, and at proper 
ſeaſons; and it is of no import, where the 
fire was kindled, if the Vapour has once got 
up into the brain. For the upper region of 
Man is furniſh'd like the middle region of the 
Airz the materials are form'd from cauſes of 
the wideſt difference, yet produce at laſt the 
ſame ſubſtance and effect. Miſts ariſe from 
the Earth, ſteams from dunghils, exhalations 
from the Sea, and ſmoak from fire; yet all 
Clouds are the ſame in compoſition, as well 
as conſequences; and the fumes iſſuing from 


a jakes, * will forniſh as comely and uſefnl 


2 Vapour, as Incenſe from an Altar. Thus 
far, I ſuppoſe will eaſily be granted me: and 


then it will follow, that as the face of Na- 


ture never produces rain, but when it is over- 
caſt and diſturb'd; ſo human Underſtanding, 
ſeated in the brain, muſt be troubled and over- 
ſpread by vapours, aſcending from the lower 
faculties, to water the Invention, and render 
it fruitful. Now, altho theſe vapours (as it 
hath been already ſaid) are of as various ori- 
ginal, as thoſe of the skies, yet the crop they 
produce, differs both in kind and degree, 
meerly according to the ſoil. I will produce 
two Inſtances to prove and explain what I am 


now advancing. 
3 A 


+8 Dr, Wotton produces this, among other paſſa« 


69 Navillac. 
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A certain great Prince * rais'd a mighty Aa 
my, fill'd his Coffers with infinite Treaſures, 


provided an invincible Fleet; and all this, with- 


out giving the leaſt part of his defign to his 


reateſt Miniſters, or his neareſt Favourites. 
mmediately the whole World was alarm'd; 
the neighbouring Crowns in trembling expecta- 
tion, towards what Point the Storm would 


burſt ; the ſmall Politicians every where for- 
ming profound conjectures, Some believ'd 
he had laid a Scheme for Univerſal Monarchy: 


Others, after much inſight, determin'd the 
matter to be a Project tor pulling down the 
Pope, and ſetting up the Reform'd Religion, 
which had once been his own. Some again, 
of a deeper Sagacity ſent him into Aſia to ſub. 


due the Zzrk, and recover Paleſtine. In the 


midſt of all theſe Projects and Preparations, 
a certain State-Surgeon, gathering the nature 


ol the diſeaſe by theſe Symptoms, attempted 


the Cure, at One blow perform'd the Opera- 
tion, broke the bag, and out flew: the Va- 
pour ; nor did any thing want to render it a 
compleat Remedy, only that the Prince unfor- 
tunately Ls to die in the performance. 

ow is the Reader exceeding curious to 


learn, from whence this Vapour took its 
riſe, which had ſo long ſet the Nations at a 


gaze! What ſecret wheel, what hidden ſprin 

could put into motion ſo wonderful an Engine: 
It was afterwards diſcover'd, that the move- 
ment of this whole Machine had been directed 
: „ 5 by 
K. Henry IV. of France; who was aſſaſſinated 


by an abſent Female, whoſe Eyes had rais'd a 
Protuberancy, and before emiſſion, ſhe was ' 
remov*'d into an Enemy's Country. What ſhould 
an unhappy Prince do in ſuch tick liſh circum- 
ſtances as theſe? He try'd in vain the Poet's 
never · failing Receipt of Corpora queque ; For 


| Iaque petit corpus mens unde eſt ſaucia amore: 
| Unae feritur eo tendit, geſtitgue coire. Luer. 


Having to no purpoſe us'd all peaceable en- 
deavours, the collected part of the Semen, 
rais'd and enflam'd, became aduſt, converted 
to choler, turn'd head upon the ſpinal duct, 
and aſcended to the Brain. The very ſame 
Principle that influences a Bully to break the 
windows of a Whore, who. has jilted him, 
naturally ſtirs up a great Prince to raiſe mighty 
Armies, and dream of nothing but Sieges, 
Battles, and Victories. TD ak 


Z Cunnus teterrima belli 
Canſa —— ; HFHorat. 


The other inſtance is, what I have read 
ſomewhere, in a very antient Author, of a 


mighty King, * who for the ſpace of above 


thirty years, amus'd himſelf to take and loſe. 


Towns ; beat Armies, and be beaten; drive 


Princes out of their Dominions; fright Children 


from their bread and butter; burn, lay walte, 


plunder, dragoon, maſſacre Subject and Stran- 
ger; Friend and Foe, Male and Female. Tis 
recorded, that the Philoſophers of each Coun- 


* Lewis XIV, was ent of @ Fiala in n- 


— 


Loy 2, 
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try were in grave diſpute upon Cauſes natu- 
ral, moral, and political, to. find out where 


they ſhould aſſign an original ſolution of this 


Phenomenon. At laſt the Vapour, or Spirit, 
which animated the Hero's brain, being in per- 
petual circulation, ſeiz'd upon that region of 
human body, ſo renown'd for furniſhing the 
Zibeta Occidentalis *, and gathering there into 


à tumoy, left the reſt of the World for that 


time in peace. Of ſuch mighty conſequence 
it is, where thoſe Exhalations fix; and of fo 
little, from whence they proceed, The ſame 
Spirits which in their ſuperior progreſs would 
conquer a Kingdom, deſcending upon the Anus, 
conclude in a Fiſtula. 5 


Let us next examine the great Introducers 
of new Schemes in Philoſophy, and ſearch 
till we can find, from what faculty of the 
Soul the diſpoſition ariſes in Mortal Man, of 
taking it into his head, to advance new Syſ- 
tems with ſuch an eager zeal, in things agreed 
on all hands impoſſible to be known: from 
what ſeeds this diſpoſition ſprings, and to 
what quality of human - nature theſe grand 


Innovators have heen indebted for their num- 


ber of Diſciples. - Becauſe, it is plain, that 
ſeveral of the chief among them, both Antient 
and Modern, were uſually miſtaken by their 
Adverſaries, and indeed, by all, except their 
own Followers, to have been Perſons craz'd, 


or out of their wits; having generaily proceeded 
in the common courſe of their words & actions, 


4 f 4 > | F ; 7 7 . ky by 
, * Paracel/us tried to extract from human excrement 
a Perfume, which he called Libeta occidentalis. 
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by a method very different from the vulgar 
dictates of unrefin'd Reaſon: agreeing for the 


moſt part in their ſeveral Models, with their 


preſent undoubted Succeſſors in the Academy 
of Modern Bedlam (whoſe Merits & Principles 
I ſhall further examine in due place.) Of this 


kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, Apollonius, Lu- 
cretius, Paraceiſus, Des Carter, who, if they 
were now inthe World, ty'd faſt, and ſeparate 


from their Followers, would in this our un- 
diſtinguiſhing Age, incur manifeſt danger of 
Phlehetomy, and W hips, and Chains, and dark 


Chambers, and Straw. For what Man in the 


natural ſtate, or courſe of thinking, did ever 
conceive it in his power, to reduce the no- 
tions of all Mankind, exactly to the ſame 
length, and breadth, and heighth of his own? 
Vet this is the firſt humble and civil deſign of 
all Innovators in the Empire of Reaſon. Epi- 
carus modeſtly hop'd, that one time or other, 
a certain fortuitous concourſe of all Mens opi- 


nions, after perpetual juſtlings, the ſharp with 


the ſmooth, the light and the heavy, the 
round and the ſquare, would by certain li- 


nam ina, unite in the notions of Atoms and 


Void, as theſe did in the Originals of all things. 
Carteſius reckon'd to ſee before he died the 
ſentiments of all Philoſophers, like ſo many 


leſſer Stars in his Romantick Syſtem, wrap'd 


aud drawn within his own Vortex. Now, I 
would gladly be inform'd, how it is poflible 
to account for ſuch Imaginations as theſe in 
particular Men, without recouſe ro my Phe- 
nomenon of Vapours, aſcending from the low- 


er Faculties to over- ſhadow the brain, and 
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their diſtilling into conceptions, for which the 


narrowneſs of our Mother-Tongue has not yet 


afſign'd any other name beſides that of Mad- 

neſs or Phrenzy, Let us therefore now conjec- 
ture how it comes to paſs, that none of theſe. 

great Preſcribers do ever fail providing them- 
ſelves and their notions with a number of im- 
plicite Diſciples. And, I think, the reaſon is 
eaſy to beaffign'd : for there is a peculiar ſtring 
in the harmony of human Underſtanding, 
which in ſeveral Individuals is exactly of the 
ſame tuning. This if you can -dexterouſly 


ſcrew up to its right key, and then (trike gently 


upon it; whenever you have the good fortune 
to light among thoſe of the ſame pitch, they 
will by a ſecret neceſſary ſympathy, ſtrike 
exactly at the ſame time. And in this one cir- 
cumſtance lies all the skill or luck of the mat- 
ter; for if you chance to jar the ſtring among 
thoſe who are either above or below your own 
height, inſtead of ſubſcribing to your Doctrine, 
they will tie you falt, call you mad, and feed 

you with bread and water. It is therefore a 
point of the niceſt conduct to diſtinguiſh and 
adapt this noble Talent, with reſpe& to the 
differences of Perſons and of times. Cicero 
underſtood this very well, when writing to a 
Friend in England, with a caution, among other 
matters, to beware of being cheated by our 
Hackney - Coachmen (who, it ſeems, in thoſe 
days were as errant Raſcals as they are now) 
has theſe remarkable words: * E/t quod gaudeas 
te in iſta loca veniſſe, ubi aliquid ſapere viderere. 
For, to ſpeak a bold Truth, it is a fatal miſ- 
5 ET Tia ; Carriage, 

# Efiſt. ad Fam. Trebat. | | 
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carriage, ſo ill to order affairs, as to paſs for 
a Fool in one company, when in another you 
might be treated as a Philoſopher. Which I 
N 6 ſome certain Gentlemen of my acquain- 


tance to lay up in their hearts as a very ſea- 
ſonable Inunendo. | | 


This, indeed, was the fatal Miſtake of that 
worthy Gentleman, my moſt ingenious Friend, 
Mr. Wotton, a Perſon, in appearance, ordain'd 
for great deſigns, as well as performances, 
whetner you well conſider his Notions or his 
Looks. Surely, no Man ever advanc'd into 
the Publick, with fitter qualifications of body 
and mind, for the Propagation of a new Re- 
ligion. Oh, had thoſe happy Talents, misap- 
ply'd to vain Philoſophy, been turn'd into their 
proper channels of Dreams and Viſions, where 
diſtortion of Mind and Countenance, are of 
| ſuch ſovereign uſe; the baſe detracting World 
would not then have dar'd to report, that 
ſomething is amiſs, that his brain hath under- 
gonean unlucky ſhake ; which even his Brother 
Moderniſts themſelves, like Ungrates, do whiſ- 
per ſo loud, that it reaches up to the very 
Garret I am now writing in. ! 


| Laſtly, whoſoever pleaſes to look into the 


fountains of Enthuſiaſm, from whence, in all 


Ages, have eternally proteeded ſuch fatning 
ſtreams, will find the ſpring-head to have been 
as troubled and muddy as the current: of fuch 
great emolument is a tincture of this Vapour, 
which the World calls Madneſs, that without 
its help the World would not only be —_— 
- | ""*OE 
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of thoſe two great Bleſſings, Congue/ts and 
Syſtems, but even all{ Mankind would unhap- 
pily be reduc'd to the ſame belief methings 


inviſble. Now the former Peſtalatum being 


held, that it is of no import from what Ori- 
ginals this Vapour proceeds, but rather in what 


angles it ſtrikes and ſpreads over the Under- 


ſtanding, or upon what ſpecies of brain it aſ- 
cends ; it will be a very delicate point to cut 
the feather, and divide the ſeveral Reaſons to 
a nice and curious Reader, how this numerical 


difference in the brain can produce effects of 


ſo vaſt a difference from the ſame Vapour, 
as to be the ſole point of individuation between 
Alexander the Great, Feckof Leyden, and Mon- 


ſieur Des Cartes. The preſent Argument is 


the moſt abſtracted that ever 1 engag'd in, it 
ſtrains my Faculties to their higheſt ſtretch ; 


and I deſire the Reader to attend with utmoſt 


perpenſity, for I now proceed to unravel this 
knotty point. EO | 


There is in Mankind a certain * x 
| = * * * * * 


:,, mates. 
, l! 6 arauter. 

* * — * ; * 52 * * * * 

* * „„ * * R * + * 

* * And this I take to be a clear Solu- 


tion of the matter. 


Having therefore ſo narrowly paſt thro this 
intricate difficulty, the Reader will, I am * 
ſare, agree with mein the Concluſion ; That if 


the Moderns mean by Madneſs, only a diſtur- 
| | bance 
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bance or tranſpoſition of the brain, by force 
of certain Vapours iſſuing up from the lower 
Faculties, then has this Madneſs been the Pa- 
rent of all thoſe mighty Revolutions that have 
happen'd in Empire, in Philoſophy, and in Re- 
ligion. For the brain, in its natural poſition 
and ſtate of ſerenity, diſpoſeth its Owner to 
paſs his life in the common forms, without 
any thought of ſubduing multitudes to his own 
Power, his Reaſons, or his Viſions; and the 
more he ſhapes his Underſtanding by the Pat- 


tern of human Learning, the leſs he is inclin'd _ 


to form Parties after his particular notions ; be- 
cauſe that inſtructs him in his private infirmi- 
ties, as well as in the ſtubborn ignorance of 
the People. But when a Man's Fancy gets a- 
ſtride on his Reaſon, when Imagination is at 
cuffs with the Senſes, and common Underſtan- 
ding as well as common Senſe is kick'd out of 
doors ; the firſt Proſelyte he makes is himſelf; 
and when that is once compaſs d, the difficul- 
ty is not ſo great in bringing over others: A 
ſtrong Deluſion always operating from with- 
out, as vigorouſly as from within. For Cant 
and Vifion are to the ear & the eye, the ſame 
that Tickling is to the touch. Thoſe enter- 
tainments and pleaſures we moſt value in life, 
are ſuch as dupe and play the wag with the 
Senſes. For if we take an examination of what. 
is generally underſtood by Happineſs, as it 
has reſpect either to the Underſtanding or the 
Senſes, we ſhall find all its properties and ad- 
juncts will herd under this ſnort Definition; 
that 17 #3} a perpetual poſſeſſion of being well. de- 

ceiv' d. And firſt, with relation to the owe or 
| 3 . 
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Underſtanding, tis manifeſt what mighty ad. 
vantages Fiction has over Truth; and the rea- 


ſion is juſt at our elbow, becauſe Imagination 


can build nobler Scenes, and produce more 
wonderful Revolutions than Fortune or Na- 
ture will be at expence to furniſh. Nor is Man- 
kind ſo much to blame in his choice thus de- 
termining him, if we conſider that the debate 
merely lies between things paſt and things 
conceiv'd; and ſo the queſtion is only this, 


5 Whether things that have place in the Imagi- 


nation, may not as properly be ſaid to exilt, 
as thoſe that are ſeated in the Memory? Which 
may be juſtly held in the affirmative, and very 
much to the advantage of the former, ſince 
this is ack nowleg'd to be the Wobfom things 

and the other allow'd to be no more than the 
Grave. Again, if we take this Definition of 
Happineſs, and examine it with reference to 


the Senſes, it will be acknowledg'd wonder- 


fully adapt. How fading and infipid do all 
Objects accoſt us, that are not convey'd in the 

vehicle of Deluſion? How ſhrunk is every thing 

as it appears in the glaſs of Nature? So that if 
it were not for the aſſiſtance of artificial me- 

diums, falſe lights, refracted angles, varniſh, 
and tinſel , there would be a mighty level in 
the felicity and enjoyment of mortal Men. If 
this were ſeriouſly conſider'd by the World, 
as I have a certain reaſon to ſuſpe& it hardly 
will, Men would no longer reckon among their 
high points of Wiſdom, the Art of expoſing 
weak ſides, andpubliſhing Infirmities ; an em- 
ployment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
wWorſe than that of unmasking; which! 2 — 
. $ 
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has never been allow'd fair uſage, either in 
the World or the Play houſe. n 


IN the proportion that Credulity is a more 
peaceful poſſeſſion of the mind than Curioſity, 
ſo far preferable is that Wiſdom, which con- 
verſes about the Surface, to that pretented 
Philoſophy which enters into the depth of things 
and then comes gravely back with Informa- 

tions and Diſcoveries, that in the inſide they are 
good for nothing. The two Senſes, to Which 
all objects firſt addreſs themſelves, are the Sight 
and the Touch: Theſe never examine farther 
than the colour, the ſhape, the ſize, and 
whatever other qualities dwell or are drawn by 
Art upon the outward of Bodies; and then 

comes Reaſon officiouſly, With tools for cuttin 
and opening, and mangling, and piercing, of- 
fering to demonſtrate, that they are not of the 
ſame conſiſtence quite thro. Now I take all this 
to be the laſt degree of perverting Nature; 
one of whoſe eternal Laws it is, to put her beſt 
Furniture forward. And therefore, in order to 

ſave the charges of all ſuch expenſive Anatomy 
for the time to come, I do here think fit to 
inform the Reader, that in ſuch concluſions as 
theſe Reaſon is certainly in the wrong; and that 
in moſt corporeal Beings, which have fallen 
under my cognizance, the eutſide hath been 
_ infinitely preferable to the in: whereof I have 
been farther) convinc'd from ſome late Experi- 
ments. Laſt week I ſaw a woman flay'd, and 
you will hardly believe, how much it alter'd 
ber perſon for the worſe. Yelterday 1 order'd 
the Carcaſs of a Beau to be ſtrip'd in d/o 
| | ence 
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ſence,when we were all amaz'd to find ſo many 
unſuſpected faults under one Suit of Clothes: 
Then I laid open his Brain, his Heart, and 
his Spleen; but plainly perceiv'd at every 
Operation, that the farther we proceded, we 
found the defects increaſe vpon us in number 
and bulk: from all which, I juſtly form'd 
this concluſion to my ſelf; That whatever 
Philoſopher or Projector can find out an Art 
to ſodder and patch up the flaws and imper- 
fections of Nature, will deſerve much better 
of Mankind, and teach us a more uſeful 
Science, than that ſo much in preſent eſteem, 
of widening and expoſing them; like him who 
held Anatomy to be the ultimate end of Phy. 
ick. And he, whoſe Fortunes and Diſpofi- 
tions have placed him in a convenient [tation 
to enjoy the fruits of this noble Art; he that 
can with Epicurus content his idea's with the 
films and images that fly off upon his Senſes 


from the ſuperficies of things; ſuch a Man, 


truly wiſe, creams off Nature, leaving the 
ſour, and the dregs, for Philoſophy and Rea- 
{fon to lap up. I his is the ſublime & refin'd 
point of Felicity, call'd zhe peſſeſſion of being 


_ © well deceivd; the ſerene peaceful ſtate of be- 


ing a Fool among Knaves. , 

But to return to Madneſs. It is certain, 
that according to the Syſtem I have above 
deduc'd, every ſpecies thereof proceeds from 
a a redundancy of Vapour ; therefore as ſome 
kinds of Phrenzy give double ſtrength to the 
- finews, ſo there are of another ſpecies, which 
add vigour, and life, and ſpirit to the 1 
e i | ow 
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Now it uſually happens, that theſe active 
Spirits getting poſſeſſion of the brain, reſemble 
thoſe that haunt other waſte and empty d wel 
lings; which, for want of buſineſs, either va- 

niſh, and carry away a piece of the houſe, or 
elſe ſtay at home and fling it all out of the 
windgws. By which are myltically diſplay'd 
the two principal branches of Madneſs ; ant 
which ſome Philoſophers not conſidering ſo 
well as I, have miſtaken to be different in 
their cauſes, over-haſtily aſſigning the firſt to 
deficiency, and the other to redundance, 


I think it therefore manifeſt, from what 1 
have here, advanc'd, that the main point of 
skill and addreſs, is to furniſh employment 
for this redundancy of Vapour, and prudent- 
ly to adjuſt the ſeaſons of it: by which means 
it may certainly become of cardinal and ca- 
tholick emolument in a Commonwealth, 
Thus one Man chuſing a proper juncture, 
leaps into a Gulph, from thence proceeds a 
Hero, and is call'd the Saver of his Country; 
another atchieves the ſame Entreprize, but 
unluckily timing .it, has left the: brand of 
Madnefs fix'd as a reproach upon his Me- 
mory : upon ſo nice a diſtinction are we 
taught to repeat the Name of Curtius with 
reverence and love, but that of Empedocles 
with hatred and contempt. Thus alſo it is 
uſually conceiv'd, that the elder Brutus only 
perſonated the Fool and Madman for the 
good of the Publick : but this was nothing 
elſe than a redundancy of the ſame Vapour, - 
long miſapply'd, call'd by the Latins, In- 


— 
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reniurm par negotiis ; or (to tranſlate it as near. 
ly as I can) a ſort of Phrenzy, never in its 
right element, till you take it up in buſineſs 

bes. e 


* 


Upon all which, and many other reaſons of 
equal weight, tho not equally curious? | do 
here gladly embrace an opportunity I have 
long ſought for, of recommending it as a 
very noble undertaking, to Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Sir Jobn 
Bowles, Fobn How Eſq; and other Patriots 
concern'd, that they would move for leave 
to bring in a Bill, for appointing Commiſſio- 
ners to inſpect into Bedlam, and the parts ad- 
jacent; who ſhall be empower'd to ſend for 
Perſons, Papers, and Records ; to examine 
into the merits and qualifications of every 
Student and Profeſſor ; to obſerve with utmol} 
exactneſs their ſeveral diſpoſitions and beha- 
viour ; by which means, duly diſtinguiſhing 
e e their Talents, they might produce 
admirable Inſtruments for the ſeveral Offices 
iv 7, * Chu and 
Military; proceeding in ſuch methods as [ 
ſhall here humbly propoſe. And I hope the 
gentle Reader will give ſome allowance to 
my great ſollicitades in this important affair, 
upon account of that high eſteem I have ever 
born that honourable Society.; whereof | had 
43 „ , ide 


- * Theſe were at that time topping Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, „ . 
+ + One may ſupply here, and for the chief Mana- 
gement of affairs Eccleſiaſticall. 8 
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Is any Student tear ing his ſtraw in piece 
meal, ſwearing and blaſpheming, biting his 
grate, foaming at the mouth, and emptying 
his piſs-pot in the Spectators faces? Let the 


Right Worſhipful, the Commiſſioners of In- 


| ſpection, give him a Regiment of Dragoons, 
and ſend him into Flanders among the reſt, 
| Is another eternally talking, ſputtering, ga- 
ping, bawling, in a ſound without period or 
. article What wonderful Talents are here 

miſlaid ? Let him be furniſh'd immediately 


with a green Bag and Papers, and $ Three- 


pence in his pocket, and away. With him to 
Weſtminſter- Hall. Tou will find a third, gra- 


vely taking the dimenſions of his Kennel; a 


| 

i Perſon of foreſight and infight, tho Kept quite 
— in the dark: for why, like Moſes, * Ecce core 
8 nuta erat ejus facies. He walks duly in one 
e pace, intreats your penny with due gravity 
$ and ceremony; talks much of hard times, & 
g Taxes, and the Whore of Babylon; bars up 


the wooden window of his Cell conſtantly. 


Ie at eight a clock; dreams of Fire, & Shop-lifters, 
0 and Court-Cuſtomers, and priviledg'd places. 
r, Now what a figure would all theſe acquire- 


er ments amount to, if the Owner were ſent into 


d the City among his Brethren ! Behold a fourth 

ein much and deep converſation with himſelf, 

biting his thumbs at proper junctures; bis 

„ © Countenance chequer'd with buſineſs & deſign: 

VVT „fſome⸗ 

4 Lawyer's Coach hire. 
 * Exod, XX XIV. 29. 301 ä 
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ſometinies- walking very faſt; with his eyes 
naiPd to a paper that he holds in his hands; a 
great ſaver of time, ſomewhat thick of hearing, 
very ſhort of ſight, but more of memory, a 
Man ever in haſte, a great hatcher and breeder 
of buſineſs, and excellent at the famous Art 
of whiſpering nothing. A huge Idolater of 
monoſyllables and procraſtination: ſo ready to 

ive his word to every body, that he never keeps 
it: One that has forgot the common meaning of 
words, but an admirable retainer of the ſound. 
Extremely ſubject to the looſeneſs, for his 0c- 
cafions are perpetually calling him ay. If 
you approach his grate in his familiar inter- 
vals; Sir, ſays he, give me a penny, and Þll 
fing you 'a Song: but give me the penny firſt, 
(Hence comes the common ſaying, and com- 
moner practice, of parting with mony for a 
Song.) What a compleat Syſtem of Court- 
skill is here deſcrib'd in every branch of it, and 
all utterly loſt with wrong application? Accoſt 
the hole of another Kennel, firſt ſtopping your 
noſe, you will behold a ſurly, gloomy, naſty, 
ſlovenly Mortal, raking in bis own dung, and 
dabling in his urine. The beſt part of his diet 
is the reverſion of his own ordure, which ex- 
piring into ſteams, whirls perpetually about, 
and at laſt reinfunds. His complexion is ofa 
dirty yellow, with a thin ſcatter'd beard, exac- 
tly agreeable to that of his diet upon its firſt 
_ declination; like other Inſects, who having 
their birth and education in an excrement, 
from thence borrow their colour and their 
ſmell. The Student of this Apartment is very 
ſparing of his words, but ſomewhat hr 


5 
ral of his breath; he holds his hands out rea- 
dy to receive your penny, and immediately. 
upon receipt withdraws to his former 0ccupa= 
tions. Now is it not amazing to think, the 
Society of Warwick- Lane ſhould have no more 
concern for the recovery of ſo uſeful a Mem- 
ber; who, if one may judg from theſe appea- 
rances, would become the greateſt Ornament 
to that Illuttrious Body? Another Student 
ſtruts up fiercely to your teeth, puffing with 
his lips, half ſqueezing out his eyes, and very 

raciouſly holds you out his hand to kiſs. The 

eeper deſites you not to be afraid of this 
Proteſſof, for he will do you no hurt, To him 
alone is allow*'d the liberty of the Anti- Cham- 
ber, and the Orator of the place gives you to. 
underſtand, that this ſolemn Perſon is a Tay- 
lor run mad with pride. This conſiderable Stu- 
dent is adorn'd with many other qualities, 
upon which at preſent I ſhall not further en- 
large Hear in jour ear == 
I am ſtrangely miſtaken, if all his adreſs, his 
motions, and his airs, would not then be ve- 
ry natural, and in their proper element. 


I ſhall. not deſcend ſo minutely, as to inſiſt 
upon the vaſt number of Beaux, Fidlers, Poet: 
aud Politicians, that the World might recover 
by ſuch a Reformation : but what is more ma- 
terial, beſide the clear gain redounding to the 
Commonwealth, by ſo large an acquiſition of 
Perſons to employ, whoſe Talents & acquire- 
ments, if I may be ſo bold to affirm it, are 
now bury'd, or at leaſt miſapply'd; it would 
be a mighty advantage accruing to the Publick 
K 3 from. 
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from this enquiry, + that all theſe would very 
much excel, and arrive at great perfection in 
their ſeveral kinds: which, I think, is mani- 
feſt from what 1 have already ſhewn, and ſhall 
Iinforce by this one plain inſtance; That even 
I my ſelf, the Author of theſe momentous 
Truths, am a perſon whoſe Imaginations are 
hard-mouth'd, and exceedingly diſpos'd to 
run away with his Reaſon, which I have ob- 
ſerv'd from long experience to be a very light 
Rider, and eaſily ſhook off: Upon which ac- 
count my Friends will never truſt me alone, 
without a ſolemn promiſe to vent my ſpecula- 
tions in this, or the like manner, for the uni- 
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The Authors Compliment to the 
FKeader, G. 
TT is an unanſwerable argument of a ver) 

refined Age, the wonderful Civilities that 
have paſs d of late years between the Nation 
of Authors and that of Readers. There can 
hardly pop out a Play, a Pamphlet, or a 
Poem, without a Preface full of acknowiledg. 
Ft, 5 3 ments 


ments to the World, for the general recep - 
tion & applauſe they have given it, H Re 
Lord knows where, or when, or how, or from 
whom it receiy*d. In due deference to; fo lau- 
dable a cuſtom, I do here return my humble 
thanks to his Majeſty, and both Houſes of 
Parliament; to the Lords of the King's moſt 
honourable Privy - Council, to the Reverend 
| the Judges, to the Clergy, and Gentry, and 
- Yeomanry of this land: but in a more eſpe- 
i cial manner, to my worthy Brethren” and 
2 Friends at Will's Coffee-houſe, and Greſham- 
65 College, and Warwick-Lane, & Moorfields, 
1 and Scotland-Vard, and Weſtminſter-Hall, & 


i- Guild Hall: in ſhort, to all inhabitans & retainers 
8 wrhatſoever, either in Court, or Church, or Camp, 
, or City, or Country; for their generous & uni- 
1 verſal acceptance of this Divine Treatiſe. I ac- 
8 cept their approbation and good opinion with 


extreme gratitude, and to the utmoſt of my 
poor capacity, ſhall take hold of all opportu- 
nities to return the obligation. Fg 


3 


I am alſo happy, that Fate has flung me in- 
to ſo bleſſed an Age for the mutual felicity of 
Bookſellers and Authors, whom I may ſafely 
affirm to be at this day the two only fatisfy'd 
Parties in England. Ask an Author how his laſt 
Piece hath ſucceeded, Muy truly be thanks his 
Stars, the World has been very favourable, and 
he has not the leaſt reaſon to complain: And yet, 
By G. d, he writ in a week, at bits and ſtarts, 
when he could ſteal an hour from his urgent af= 
fairs: as, it is a hundred to one, you may 
ſee further in the Preface ; to which he refers 
32 N K 4 4 you 
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vou, and for the reſt, to the Bookſeller. There 


you go as a Cuſtomer, and make the fame 
queſtion: He bleſſes his God, the thing takes 
wonderfully ; he is juſt printing a ſecond Edition; 
and has but three left in his Shop. You beat 
down the Price; Sir, we ſhall not differ: and 


In hopes of your cuſtom another time, lets 


you have it as reaſonable as you pleaſe. And 
pray ſend as many of your Acquaintance as you 
vill, I ſhall upon your account furniſhthem all at 
f. ER; TP lg 


No it is not well enough confider'd, to 
what accidents and occaſions the World is in- 
debted for the greateſt part of thoſe noble 
Writings, which hourly (tart up to entertain 


it. If it were not for a rainy day, a drunken 
. vigil, a fit of the Spleen, a courſeof Phyſick, 
2 ſleepy Sunday, an il! run at Dice, a long 


Taylor's Bill, a Beggar's Purſe, a factious head, 
a hat Sun, coſtive diet, want of Books, and 


a a juſt contempt of Learning: But for theſe e- 


vents, I ſay, and ſome others too long to re- 
cite, (eſpecially a prudent neglect of taking 
brimſtone inwardly) I doubt, the number of 
Authors & of Writings would dwindle away 


to adegree moſt woful to behold. To confirm 


this opinion, hear the words of the famous Tro- 
glodyte Philoſopher : Tig certain (ſaid he) ſome 
grains of folly are of courſe anne d, as part in 
the compoſition of Human nature; only the choice 
is left us, whether we pleaſe to wear them inlaid 
or emboſs d: and we need not go very far to ſeel 
how that is uſually determin d, when we remember 


it is with human faculties as with liquors, the lights 


eſt will be ever at the top. "7 Ena6 


certain paultry Scribler, very voluminous, 
whoſe Character the Reader cannot wholly be 
a ſtranger to. He deals in a pernicious kind of 
writings, call'd Second Parts, & uſually paſſes 


under the name of The Author of the firſt. I 


eaſily foreſee, that as ſoon as I lay down my 
pen, this nimble Operator will have ſtole it, 
and treat me as inhumanly as he hath already 


done Dr. Blackmore, L'Eſtrange, and many o- 


thers who ſhall here be nameleſs, I therefore 
fly for juſtice and relief into the hands of that 
great rectifier of ſaddles, and lover of Man- 
kind, Dr. Beutly, begging he will take this enor- 
mous grievance into his moſt modern conſide- 
ration: And if it ſhould ſo happen, that the 


furniture of an Aſs, in the ſhape ofa Second 


Part; muſt for my ſins be clap'd by a miſtake 
upon my back, that he will immediately pleaſe, 

in the preſence of the World, to lighten me of 
the burden, and take it home to his own houſe, 
till the true Beaſt thinks fit to call for it. 


In the mean time I do here give this publick 
notice, that my reſolutions are to circumſeribe 
within this diſcourſe the whole ſtock of mat- 
ter I have been ſo many years providing. Since 
my vein is once open'd, I am content to ex- 
hauſt it all at a running, for the peculiar ad- 
vantage of my dear Country, and for the uni- 


verſal benefit of Mankind. Therefore, hoſpi- 


tably conſidering the number of my Gueſts, 
they ſhall have my whole entertainment at a 
meal; and I ſcorn to ſet up the leavings in the 

+ K 5 cupboard, 


: There is in this famous INand of Britain 2 
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cupboard. What the Gueſts cannot eat may be 
iven to the Poor, and the Dogs under the ta- 
ble may gnaw the bones. This I under ſtand 
for a more generous proceeding, than to turn 
the Company's ſtomachs, by inviting them a- 
gain to-morrow to a ſcurvy meal of Scraps. 


<4 


If the Reader fairly conſiders the ſtrength of 
what I have advanc'd in the foregoing Sec- 
tion, I am convinc'd it will produce a won- 
derful revolution in his notions and opinions; 
and he will be. abundantly better prepar'd to 
receive and to reliſh the concluding part of 
this miraculous Treatiſe. Readers may be 
divided into three Claſſes, the Superficial, the 
Ignorant, & the Learned: And l have with much 
felicity fitted my pen to the genius & advantage 
of each. TheSuperficial Reader will be ſtrangely 
provok'd to laughter; which clears the breaſt 
and the lungs, is ſovereign againſt the Spleen, 
and the molt innocent of all diureticks. The 
Ignorant Reader (between whom and the for- 
mer, the diſtinction is extremely nice) will find 
himſelf diſpoſs'd to ſtare ; which is an admirable 
remedy for ill eyes, ſerves to raiſe and enliven 
the Spirits, and wonderfully helps perſpiration. 
But the Reader truly Learned, chiefly for 
whoſe benefit I wake when others ſleep, & ſleep 
when Others wake, will here find ſufficient mat- 
ter to employ his Speculations for the reſt of 
his Life. It were much to be wiſh'd, and I do 
here humbly propoſe for au experiment, that 
every Prince in Chriſtendom will take ſev en of 
the deepeſt Scholars in his Dominions, and ſhut 
them up cloſe for ſeven Vears, — 
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bers * with a Command to write ſeven ample 
Commentaries on this comprehenſive diſcourſe. 
- I ſhall venture to affirm, that whatever diffe- 


rence may be found in their ſeveral conjectures, 
they will be all without the leaſt diſtòrtion ma- 
nifeſtly deducible from the next. Mean time, 


it is my earneſt Requeſt, thawſo uſeful an un 


dertaking may be enter'd upon (if their Majeſ- 


ties pleaſe) with all convenient ſpeed; becauſe 
I have a ſtrong inclination, before I leavethe 


world, to taſte a bleſſing, which we myſterious: 


Writers can ſeldom reach till we have got into 
our graves, Whether it ĩs, that Fame being a 
fruit grafted on the Body, can hardly grow, 
and much leſs ripen, till the Stock is in the 
earth: or whether ſhe be a Bird of prey, and is 
lured among the reſt, to purſue after the ſcent 
of a Carcaſs: or whether ſne conceives, her 
Trumpet ſounds beſt and fartheſt when ſhe 
ſtands on a Tomb, by the advantage of a _ 


ground, ang the echo of NOTE vault.. 


Tis tive, indeed; the Republick of 4 1 
thors, after they once found out this excellent 
expedient of dying, have been peculiarly hap- 
py in the variety, as well as extent of their Re- 


putation. For Night being the univerſal Mother 


of things, wiſe Philoſophers hold all writings 
to be fruitful in the proportion they are dark: 
And therefore the true Illuminated (that is to 
ſay, the darkeſt of all) have met with ſuch 
numberleſs Commentators, w hoſe ſcholaſtick 
midwifery hath my hr them of meanings, 
that 
* This . to the 5 if FR ſeventy 7 
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that the Authors themſelves perhaps never con- 
ceiv'd, and yet may very jultly be allow'd the 
. lawful Parents of them: The words of ſuch 
Writers being like ſeed, which, however ſcat- 
ter'd at random, when they light upon a fruit- 
ful ground will multiply far beyond either the 
hopes or imagination of the Sower. 


And therefore in order to promote ſo uſe- 
faul a work, I will here take leave to glance 
a few innuendo s, that may be of great afſi- 
ſtance to thoſe ſublime Spirits, who ſhall be 
appointed to labour in a univerſal Comment 
upon this wonderful Diſcourſe. And firſt, I 
have couch'd a very profound Myſtery in the 


number of o's multiply'd by ſeven, & divided 


by nine. Alſo if a devout Brother of the Roſy- 
Croſs will pray fervently for ſixty three morn- 
ings, with a lively Faith, and then tranſpoſe 
certain letters & ſyllables according to preſcrip-. 
tion, in the ſecond & fifth Sections, they will 
certainly reveal a full Receit of the Opus 
Magnum. Laſtly, whoever will be at the pains 
to calculate the whole number of each letter in 
this treatiſe. and ſum up the difference exactly 
between the ſeveral numbers, aſſigning the true 
natural cauſe for every ſuch difference; the 
diſcoveries in the product will plentifully rew- 
ard his labour. But then he muſt beware of 
 Bythas and Size, and be ſure not to forget the 
qualities of Acamoth; a cujus lacrymis humecta 
prodit ſubſtantia, a riſu lucida, dtriſtitid ſolida, 
A timore mobilis: wherein * Eugenius Phi- 
lalethes hath commited an unpardonable 
miſtake. _ os. - 48 
* Vid, Anima magica abſcondita. 
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SECT. XI. 
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do now gladly overtake and cloſe in with 


my ſubject, and ſhall henceforth hold on with 
it an even pace to the end of my journy; ex- 


cept ſome beautifulproſpect appears within fight 
of my way; whereof, tho at preſent I have 
neither warning nor expectation, yet upon ſach 
an accident, come when it will, I ſhall beg my 


Reader's favour and company, allowing me to 


conduct him thro it along with my ſelf. For in 
writing, it is as in travelling: If a Man is in 
haſte to be at home, ( which I acknowledg to 
be none of my caſe, having never ſo little bu- 


ſineſs, as when I am there) if his Horſe be tir d 


with long riding, and ill ways, or be naturally 
a Jade, ] adviſe him clearly to make the ſtrai- 
teſt & the commoneſt road, be it ever ſo dirty; 


but then ſurely, we muſt own ſuch a Man 
to be a ſcurvy companion at beſt; he ſpatters 


himſelf and his Fellowy-travellers at every ſtep: 
All their thoughts, and wiſhes, and converſa 


tion turn entirely upon the ſubject of their jour- 


ny's end; and at every ſplaſh, and plunge, 


and ſtnmble, they heartily wiſh one another at 


# 


the Devil. 15 
On 


A Fter ſo wide a compaſs as I have wander'd, 


W A'TALE 


On the other ſide, when a Traveller and his 
Horſe are in heart and plight, when his purſe 
is full, and the day before him; he tak es the 
road only where it is clean or convenient, en- 
tertains his company there as agreeably as he 
can; but upon the firſt occaſion, carries them 
along with him to every delightful ſcene in view 
whether of Art, of Nature, orof both ; and if 
they chance to refuſe out of ſtupidity or weari- | 

neſs, let them jog on by themſelves, and be 
damn'd; he' Il overtake them at the next Town: 

at which arriving, he rides furiouſſy thro; the 
Men, Women, and Children run out to gaze, 
à hundred noiſy Curs run barking after him, 
of which, if he honours the boldeſt with a laſh 
of his whip, it is rather out of ſport than re- 
venge: but ſhould ſome ſourer Mungrel dare too 
near an approach, he receives a Salute on the 
Chaps by an accidental ſtroak from theCourſer's 
heels, (nor is any ground loſt by the blow) 
whichſends him yelping and limping home. 


I now proceed to ſum up the ſingular Adven- 
tures of my renown'd Jacł; the ſtate of whoſe 
diſpoſitions and fortunes, the careful Reader, 
does, no doubt, moſt exactly remember, as I 
laſt parted with them in the concluſion of a for- 
mer Section. Therefore his next care muſt be 
from two of the foregoing to extract a Scheme 
of notions, that may beſt fit his underſtanding 

for a true reliſh of what is to enſue, 


Jack had not only calculated the firſt Re- 


| volutionofhis brain ſo prudently as to give riſe 
* 8 to 
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to that epidemick Sect of Eoliſis, but ſueceed· 
ing alſo into a new and ſtrange variety of con- 
ceptions, the fruitfulneſs of his imagination led 
him into certain notions, which, altho in ap- 
pearance very unacountable, were not without 
their myſteries and their meanings, nor wanted 
followers to countenance and improve them. 1 
ſhall therefore be extremely careful and exact 
in recounting ſuch material paſſages of this na- 
ture, as I have been able to collect, either 
from undoubted tradition, or indefatigable rea- 


ding; and ſhall deſcribe them as graphically as 
it is poſſible, and as far as notions of that height 


and latitude can be brought within the compaſs 
ofapen : nor do I at all queſtion but they will 


furniſh plenty of noble matter for ſuch, whoſe 


converting imaginations diſpoſe them to reduce 


all things into Types; who can make Shadows, 


no thanks to the Sun; & then mould them into 


Subſtances, no thanks to Philoſophy : whoſe 


peculiar talent lies in fixing Tropes and Ale- 
gories to the letter, and refining what is literal 


into figure and myſtery. 


Jack had provided a fair copy of his Father's 
Vill, engroſs'd in form upon a large skin of 
Parchment; and reſolving to act the part of a 
moſt dutiful Son, he became the fondeſt crea- 
ture of it imaginable. For, altho, as I have 
often told the Reader, it conſiſted wholly in 


certain plain, eaſy directions about the mana- 
gement and wearing of their Coats, with lega- 
cies and penalties, in caſe of obedience or ne- 


gle; yet he began to entertain a fancy, that 


the matter was deeper and darker, and there-. 
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fore muſt needs have a great deal more of 
myſtery at the bottom. Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
T will prove this very in of Parchment to be 
Meat, Drink, and Cloth, to be the Philoſopher's 
Stone, and the Univerſal Medicine. In con- 
ſequence of which raptures, he reſolv'd to 
make uſe of it in the moſt neceſſary, as well 
as the moſt paltry occaſions of life. He had 
a way of working it into any ſhape he pleas'd; 
' ſo that it ſerv'd him for a night-cap when he 
went to bed, and for an Uinbrello in rainy 
weather. He would lap a piece of it abouta 
ſore toe; or when he had fits, burn two in- 
ches under his noſe; or it any thing lay heavy 
on his ſtomach, ſcrape off, and ſwallow as 
much of the powder as would lie on a ſilver 
penny: they were all infallible Remedies. 
With analogy to theſe refinements, his com- 
mon talk & converſation ran wholly in the 
Phraſe of the Will, and he circumſcrib'd the 
utmoſt of his Eloquence within that com- 
paſs, not daring to let ſlip a ſyllable without 
authority from thence. Once, at a ſtrange 
Houſe, he was ſuddenly taken ſhort, upon 
an urgent juncture, whereon it may not be 
allow'd too particulary to dilate ; & being 
not able to call to mind, with that ſuddenneſs 
the occaſion requir'd, an authentick phraſe 
for demanding the way to the backſide; he 
choſe rather as the more prudent courſe, to. 

ef in- 


* This is 4 juſt banter on the ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion for the Bible, chat moſi Diſſenters ſhew on all 
occaſions z & on their affetling to uſe Scripture phraſes. 
in their common diſcourſe, 


PTT 
incur the penalty in ſuch caſes uſually an- 
nex'd: Neither was it poſſible for the united 
Rhetorick of Mankind to prevail with him to 


make himſelf clean again; becauſe having con- 
ſulted the Will upon this emergency, he met 
with a paſſage near the bottom (whether 


foiſted in by the Tranſcriber, is not known) 
which ſeem'd to forbid it $6. 

|. He made it a part of his Religion, never to 
ſay Grace to his meat; nor could all the 


World perſuade him, as the common phraſe . 


is, to eat his viQuals like a Chriſtian, * - 


He bore a ſtrange kind of appetite to Suap- 


Dragon, and to the livid ſiuffs of a burning 
Candle; which he would catch and ſwallow 
with an agility, wonderful to conceive ; and 
by this procedure, maintain'd a perpetual 
flame in his belly, which iſſuing in a glowing 
ſteam from both his eyes, as well as his noſ- 
_ trils, and his mouth, made his head appear in 


2 dark night, like the ſcull of an Afs, where- 
s $ See Math. XV. 17, 18, 19, & Mark VII. 
15. Theſe or ſuch like paſſages being fooliſhly. applied.” 


might give occaſion to this banter. Yo PR 
*The Quakers never ſay Grace to their meat, but 
call it a ſuperſtitious idle cuftom ; yet moſt. part of the 


other Diſſenters do it with greater formality than 


thoſe of the Church. So this ſeems rather to hint at 


their way of receiving the Sacrament , ſitting at the 


Lords Table, as they phraſe it; wheras thoſe of the 
Church receive it kneeling, as the Roman 'Catholicks 


te, to ſew their Adoration. 


rern 


— 
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in a roguiſh boy hath convey'd a farthing 
candle, to the terror of his Majeſty's liege 
Subjects. Therefore he made uſe of no other 
. expedient to light himſelf home, but was 
wont to ſay, that a wiſe Man was bis own 
Lanthoru. . „ 


He would ſhut his eyes as he walk'd along 
the ſtreets, and if he happen'd to bounce his 
head againſt a poſt, or fall into the kennel 
(as he ſeldom miſs'd either to do one or both) 
he would tell the gibing Prentices, who look'd 
on, That be ſubmitted with entire reſignation 
as to a trip, or a blow of Fate, with — he 
found, by long experience, bow vain it was 
either to wreſtle or to cuff; and whoener durſt 
undertate to do either, would be ſure to come of 
with a ſwing ing fall, or a bloody noſe. & It was 
ordain d, ſaid he, ſome few days before the Crea- 
tion, that my noſe and this very poſt ſhould 
have a rencounter ; and therefore Providence 
hong bi fit to ſend us both into the World in the 
| ſame Age, and to make us Country- men aud 
Fellow-citizens. Now, bad mine eyes been open, 
it is very likely the buſineſs might have been a 
great deal worſe; for how many a confounded 
ſlip is daily got by Man, with all his foreſight 
about him? Beſides, the eyes of the Underſtand- 
ing ſee beſt, when thoſe of the ſenſe are out of 
tbe way; and therefore blind [Ten are obſerv'd 
20 tread their ſteps with much more caution, & 

. 8 con- 
8 Predeſiination, the favorite doctrine of Calviniſt 
Diſſenters, is here expoſed, Dr. Wotton calls this 4 
direct profanation of the Majeſty of Goa, 


fall, to which not any 
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conduct, and judgment, than thoſe who rely with - 


too much confidence upon the virtue of the vi- 


ſual nerve, which every little accident ſhakes out 


of order, and a drop, or a film, can wholly diſ- 
concert; like a Lanthorn among a pack of roar- 
ing Bullies, when they ſcower the flireets, ex- 
poſing its Owner, and it ſelf, to outward kicks 
and buffets, which both might have eſcap' d, if 
the vanity of appearing would have ſuffer” dthem 
to wall in the dark. But further, sf we exa- 
mine #he conduct of theſe boaſted Lights, it will 
prove yet a great deal worſe than their Fortune: 
'Tis true, I have broke my noſe againſt this poſt, 
hecauſe Providence either forgot, or did not think 
it convenient to tuich me by the elbow, and 
give me notice to avoid it. But, let not this 
encourage either the preſent Age or Poſterity, to 
truſt their noſes into the keeping of their eyes, 
which may prove the faireſt way of loſumg them 
for good && all. For, O ye Eyes, ye blind Guides! 
miſerable Guardians are ye of our frail Noſes; 
Te, I ſay, who faſten upon the firſt precipice in 
view, and then tow our wretched willing bodies 
after yon, to the very brink of Deſtruction: But, 
alas, that brink ts rotten, our feet ſlip, and we 
tumble down prone into a gulph, without one 
hoſpitable ſhrub in the way to break the fall; a 
Noſe of mortal make ir 
equal, except that of the Giant * Laurcalco, 


who was Lord of the Silver Bridge. Moſs pro- 


perly, therefore, O Eyes, and with great juſtice, 
may you be compar d to thoſe fooliſh Lights, 
which conduct Men thro dirt and darkneſs, till 
zhey fall into a deep pit, or a noiſom bog. 
| ES 2 E 5 This 
$ Vid, Don Quixot. 
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Tunis 1 Hide: Mor as a "oi ax 5 
Jack's great Eloquence, and the force of his 
FOO N ſuch nn matters. | 
He was, befides, a Perſon of great def Ion 
_ Improvement in affairs of Devotion. 'hay- 

ing introduc'd a new Deity, who bath fince 
met with a-yaſt number of Worſhippers; by 
ſome call'd Babel, by others, $ Chaos ; who 
had an antient Temple of Crt ſtructure 
upon Salisbury- plain “ famous for its Shrine, 
and e e by ae 


When 5 had ſome ropuiſh trick to play, 
he would down on his nees, up with his 
eyes, and fall to Prayers, tho in the midſt of 
the kennel, Then it was that thoſe who un- 
derltood his pranks, would be ſure to pet far 
enough out of his way r: and whenever cu- 
rioſity attracted Strangers to laugh, or to liſ- 
ten; he would of a ſudden, with one hand, 
out with his far, and piſs full in their eyes, 

| and 


— 


8 The Bier + are bs by thoſe F our eſia- 
bliſhe Church, as utter Enemys to what we tall order 
& regularity i in matters of Worſhip. 

This is the famous Stone henge, which conſiſts 
of a number of vaſt large ſtones, brought together & 
ſet up with inconcevnble labour & pains, but in 1185 
order, that no body can Tell what might be the defs, An 
or uſe of them. : 
I Hyforrites often cover moſt villatons deſigns with 
4 ſhew of extraordinary Piety ; but wiſe men wil, 
always be on their guard againſt hem. 


—— 


the ſound, between the Original & the Copy. 


C 
and with the other, all beſpatter them with 


8 


mud. . 2 
'In Winter he went always looſe and un- 
button'd, and clad as thin as poſſible, to let 
in the ambient heat; 5 and in Summer, lapt 
himſelf cloſe and thick to keep it out. 


3 1 
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In all Revolutions of Government, he 
would make his court for the Office of 
Hangman- general; and in the exerciſe of that 
dignity, wherein he was very dextrous, would 


make uſe of no other Vizard than a long 


, 


Prayer. * 


He had a tongue ſo muſculous and ſubtle, 
that he could twilt it up into his noſe, and 


deliver a ſtrange kind of ſpeech from thence, 


He was alſo the firſt in theſe Kingsdoms who 
egan to improve the Spaniſh accompliſhment 


of Braying ; and having large ears, perpetual- 


ly expos'd & arrected, he carry'd his Art to 
ſuch a perfection, that it was a point of great 
difficulty to diſtinguiſh either by the view or 
He 


L 3 


This hints at the great affectation of ſingularity 
frequent among Diſſenters. | 
* Some Fanatichs, under a mast of extraordinary 
devotion, are very buſy to deliver over to Satan all 
thole they do not like, as Rebels ex Enemys to Heaten: 
And it is reported of ſome of them that, when they 
were reſolved to perpetrate ſome execrable villany, they 
would firſt: make a long Prayer, whith they called, io 
ſeek God, TE „ NOI. | 
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He was troubled with a Diſeaſe reverſe to 
that call'd the ſtinging of the Tarantula, and 
would run dog-mad at, the noiſe of Muſick, $ 
eſpecially a pair of Bag-Pipes. But he would 
cure himſelf again, by taking two or three 
turns in Weſt-minſter-Hall, or Billingsgate, 
or in a Boarding-School, or the Royal Ex- 
change, or a State Coffee Houſe. 


He was a Perſon that fear'd no Colours, 
but mortally hated all; & upon that account 
borea cruel averſion to Painters ; inſomuch, 
that in his Paroxiſms, as he walk'd the Streets, 
he would have his pockets loaden yith ſtones, . 
— ̃ —,—ꝛ—ꝛ— Rr i | 


_ Having from his manner of living frequent 
occaſions to waſh himſelf, he would often 
leap over head and ears into the water, tho 
it were in the midſt of the Winter; but was 
always obſerv'd to come out again much 
dirtier, if poſſible, than he went in f. | 


He was the firſt that ever found out the 
ſecret of contriving a ſoporiferous Medicine, 
| | to 


$ The Diſſenters generally abhor the uſe of Organs 
& other muſical inſtruments in Churches, - 
hey are alſo declared Enemys te all ſort of 
Paintings in Churches, as ſavouring of Superſtition, 
Idclatry, Oc. . | | 

f Thoſe that affect to waſh themſelves often out of 
ſeaſ:n, dos commonly make their foulneſs appear more 
Conſ[icnons, . | N | 
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to be convey'd in at the Ears +3 it was A 
Compound of Sulphur and Balm of Gilead, 
with a little Pilgrim's Salve, Sw 


He wore a large plaiſter of artificial Cau- 


ſticks on his ſtomach, with the feryour of 
which he could ſet himſelf a groaning, like 


the famous Board upon application of a red- 
hot Iron. 5 | 


lle would ſtand in the turning of a Street, 

and calling to thoſe who paſs'd by, would 
cry to one, Worthy Sir, do me the honour of 
a good jlap in the chaps. To another, Honeſt 


Friend, pray favour me with a handſom kick on 


the arſe. Madam, ſhall T entreat a ſimall bax on 
the ear from your Ladiſhip*s fair hawds ? Noble 
Captain, lend a reaſonable thwack, for the love 
of Gol, with that Cane of yours, over theſe poor 
ſhoulders. And when he had, by ſuch carneſt 
ſollicitations, made a ſhift to procure a baſting 

ſufficient to ſwell up his fancy and his ſides, 


he would return home extremely comforted, 


and full of terrible accounts of what he had 
undergone for the Publick good. & Obſerve 


this ſtrote ( ſaid he, ſhewing his bare ſhoul- 


ders) a plagay Janifary gave it me this very 
morning at ſeven aclock, as, with much ado, 1 


was driving off the _ Turk. Neigbhours 


mine, 


4 


Nothing conduceth more p23wer fully to fees ihan 
long inſipid Sermons, as may be ſeen by daily experience. 


$ Some that out of a fooliſh z4al have run;them- 


ſelves into troubles ex difficultys, think they ought to 
be looked on as the Bulwarks of Religion and Liberty. 


4 . 
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mine, this broken head deſerves a plaiſter ; had 
poor Jack been tender of his noddle, you would 
have ſeen the Pope, and the French King, long 
before this time of a, among your Wives and 
vor Warehouſes. ear Chriſtians, be Great 
Mogul was come as far as White-Chappel, and 

yon may thank theſe poor ſides that he hath not 

(God bleſs us) already ſwallot'd up Man, Wo- 
man and Child, „ 


It was highly worth obſerving the ſingular 
effects of that averſion or antipathy which 
Jack and his Brother Peter ſeem'd, even to an 
affectation, to bear towards each other. Pe. 
ter had lately done ſome rogueries, that forc'd 
him to abſcond ; and he ſeldom ventur'd to 
ſtir out before night, for fear of Balliffs. Their 
Lodgings were at the two molt diſtant parts 
'of the Town from each other ; and whenever 
their occafions or humours call'd them abroad, 
they would make choice of the oddeſt un- 
likely times, and moſt uncouth rounds they 
could invent, that they might be fure to avoid 
one another; yet after all this, it was their 
perpetual fortune to meet. The reaſon of 

which is eaſy enough to apprehend *- for the 
Phrenzy and the Spleen of both, having the 
_ fame foundation, we may look upon them as 
two pairs of Compaſſes equally extended, and 
the fix'd foot of each remaining in the ſame 
center; which, tho moving contrary ways at 
firſt, will be ſure to encounter ſomewhere or 
other in the circumference. Beſides, it was 
among the great misfortunes of Fack, to bear 
a huge perſonal reſemblance with his me 
5 bY Do you Og = eter, 
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Peter. Their humour and diſpoſitions Were 
not only the ſame, * but there was a cloſe 
analogy. in their ſhape, their ſize, and their 
mien. Inſomuch, as nothing was more fre- 
quent than for a Bailiff to ſeize Jack by the 
| ſhoulders, and cry, Mr. Peter, you are tbe 
King's Priſouner: or, at other times, for one 
of Peter's neareſt Friends to accoſt Fack with 
open arms, Dear Peter, I am glad to ſee thee; 
pray ſend me one of your beſt medecines for the 
worms, This we may ſuppoſe was a morti- 
fying return of-thoſe pains and proceedings 
Fack had labour'd in ſo long; and finding 
how directly oppoſite all his endeavours had 


anſwer'd to the ſole end & intention which 


he had propos'd to himſelf; how could it 
avoid having terrible effects upon a head and 


heart ſo furniſh'd as his? However, the poor 


remainders of his Coat bore all the puniſh» 


ment; the orient Sun never enter'd upon his 


diurnal progreſs, without miſſing a piece of 
it. He hir'd a Taylor to ſtitch up the collar 
ſo cloſe, that it was ready to choak him, & 
ſqueez'd out his eyes at ſuch a rate, as one 
could ſee nothing but the white . What 
little was left of the main ſubſtance of the 
Coat, he rub'd every day for two hours againſt 
a rough.caſt wall, in ordre to grind away the 

* Very many of Peters ex Martins followers, as 
well as Jacks, reſemble one another by their fanati- 
ciſm & fooliſh ſuperſtition : & the more they run into 
extreams, the nearer they come together, oftimes arainſt 
their intentions. 5 . „5 * 


© Enthuſiaſts in their fits of devotion, generaly 


turn up the white of their eyes, 


_ 5 


remnants of Lace and Einbroidery; but at the 
ſame time went on with ſo much violence, 
that he proceeded a Heathen Philoſopher. Yet 
after all he could do of this kind the ſucceſs 
continn'd ſtill to diſappoint his expeCtation, 
For, as it is the nature of Rags, to bear a 
kind of mock reſemblance to Finery ; there 
being a ſort of fluttering appearance in both, 
which is not to be diſtinguiſh'd at a diltance, 
in the dark, or by ſhortſighted eyes: So, in 
thoſe junctures, it far'd with Fack and his 
tatters, that they offer'd to the firſt view, a 
ridiculous flanting, which aſſiſting the reſcm- 
blance in perſon and air; thwarted all his 
projects of Separation, and left ſo near a 
ſimilitade between them, as frequently de- 
ceiv'd the very Diſciples and Followers of 
* * * * | 


both. 0 . 
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Te old Sclavouian proverb ſaid well, that 

1 2t 75 with Men as with Alles; whoever would 
keep them faſt, muſt find a very good hold at 
their ears. Vet, | think, we may affirm, and. it 
hath been verify'd by repeated experience, that, 


Effugiet tamen hec ſceleratus vincula Protes:s. 


It is good therefore to read the Maxims of 

our Anceſtors with great allowances to times 

and perſons: For if we look into primitive 
| ois, 
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Records, we ſhall find, that no Revolutions 
have been ſo great; or ſo frequent, as thoſe 
of human Ears. In former days there was a 
curious Invention to catch and keep them; 
which, Ithink, we may juſtly reckon among 
the Artes perditæ: and how can it be other- 
wiſe, when in theſe latter Centuries, the very 
Species is not only diminiſh'd to a very la- 
mentable degree, but the poor remainder is 
_ alſo degenerated ſo far as to mock our skilful- 
leſt Tenure? For if the only ſlitting of one 
Ear in a Stag hath been found ſufficient to 
propagate the defect thro a whole Foreſt; 
why ſhould we wonder at the greateſt conſe- 
quences, from ſo many loppings and mutila- 
tions, to which. the Ears of our Fathers and 
our Own have been of late ſo much expos'd? 
'Tis true, indeed, that while this ard of 
ours was under the Dominion of Grace, many 
endeavours were made to improve the growth 
of Ears once more among us. The propor- 
tion of largeneſs was not only look'd upon as 
an Ornament of the outward Man, but as a 
Type of Grace in the inward. Beſides, it is 
held by Naturaliſts, that if there be a protu- 
berancy of parts in the ſuperior region of the 
body, as in the Ears and Noſe, there mult be 
a parity alſo in the inferiour : And therefore in 
that truly pious Age, the Males in every Al- 
ſembly, according as they were gifted, ap- 
pear'd very forward in expoſing their Ears to 
view, and the region about them; becauſe 
Hippocrates tells us, * that when the vein behind 
the Ear happens to be cut, a Man becomes a war 
= nuch. 
* Lib, de acre locis & aquis. 
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nuch: and the Females were nothing back war. 
der in beholding & edifying by them; where- 
of thoſe who had already asd tbe means, 
look'd about them with great concern, in 
hopes of conceiving a ſuitable Offſpring by 
ſuch a proſpect; + others, who ſtood Candi- 
dates for benevolence, found there a plentiful 
choice, and were ſure to fix upon ſuch as diſ- 
cCover'd the largeſt Ears, that the breed might 
not dwindle between them. Laſtly, the de- 
vouter Siſters, wno look'd upon all extraor- 
dinary dilatations of that member, as protru- 
ſions of Zeal, or ſpiritual excreſcencies, were 
ſure to honour every head they fat upon, as 
if they had been clover tongues; but, eſpe- 
cially, that of the Preacher, whoſe Ears were 
uſualiy of the prime magnitude; which upon 
that account, he was very frequent and exact 
in expoſing with all advantages to the People: 
in his rhetorical Paroxiſms, turning ſometimes 
to hold forth the one, and ſometimes to hold 
forth the other: From which cuſtom, the whole 
operation of Preaching is to this very day, 
among their Profeſſors, ſtil'd by the phraſe of 
Holding forth, _ 


Such was the progreſs of the Saints for ad- 
vancing the ſize of that member; and it is 
thought, the ſucceſs would have been every 
way anſwerable, if in proceſs of time, a cruel 
King had not aroſe, who rais'd a blody Per- 
ſecution againſt allEars * above a certain Stan- 
„ 0 5 ar 
f Fee p. 122. & 128. ſomething analogous to this. 
ing Charles II. turn'd out all the diſſenting 


a 4 


Teachers that would not conform. 


* by | 


dard: Upon which, ſome were glad to hide 


their flouriſhing ſprouts in a black border, 
others crept wholly under a peruke: ſome 
were flit, others crop'd, and a great number 
ſlic'd off to the ſtumps. But of this more 
hereafter, in my general Hiſtory of Ears, * which 
I defign very ſpeedily to beſtow upon the Pu · 


blick. 


ting Reader. By this handle it is, that an 


Author ſhould ſeize upon his Readers; which 
as ſoon as he hath once compaſs'd, all reſis- 


tance and ſtruggling are in vain, and they be- 


come his Priſoners as cloſe as he pleaſes, till 


wearineſs or dulneſs force him to let go his 
gripe. | 855 


* See the Catalogue, after the Title, 
Including Scaliger's. 
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From this brief ſurvey of the falling ſtate 
of Ears, in the laſt Age, and the ſmal care had to 
advance their antient growth in the preſent, 
it is manifeſt how litle reaſon we can have to 
rely upon a hold ſo ſhort, fo weak, and ſo 
ſlippery ; and that,” whoever deſires to catch 

Mank ind faſt; muſt have recourſe to ſome other 
methods. Now hethat will examine human- 
nature with circumſpection enough, may diſ- 
cover ſeveral handles, whereof the + fix Sen- 
ſes afford one a piece, beſide a great number 
that are ſcrew'd to the Paſſions, and ſome 
few riveted to the Intellect. Among theſe laſt, 
Cariofity is one, and of all others, affords 
the firmeſt graſp: Czr:9/ry, that ſpur in the 
fide, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in 
the noſe of a lazy, an impatient, and a grun- 


And 
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And therefore, I the Author of this miracu- 
lous Treatiſe, having hitherto, beyond ex- 
pectation, maintain'd by the aforeſaid handle, 
a firm hold upon my gentle Readers; it is 
with great reluctance that I am at length com- 


pel'd to remit my graſp, leaving them in the 


peruſal of what remains to that natural oſci- 
tancy inherent in the Tribe. I can only aſſure 


thee, courteoas Reader, for both our com- 


forts, that my concern is, altogether equal to 
thine, for my unhappineſs in lofing, or miſ- 
laying among my Papers the. remaining part 
of theſe Memoirs; which conſiſted of accidents 
turns, and Advantures, both new, agreeable, 
and ſurprizing; and therefore, calculated in 
all due points, to. the delicate taſte of this our 
noble Age, But alas, with my utmoſt en- 
deavours, I have been able only to retain a 
few of the Heads. Under which there was a 


full account how Peter got a Protection out 
of the King's Bench; and ofa Reconcilement 


between Jack and him, upon a deſign they 
had in a certain rainy night, to trepan Bro- 
ther Martin into a Spunging-houſe, and there 
ſtrip him to the skin. & How Martin, with 
much ado, ſhew'd them both a fair pair of 


heels, How a new Warrant came out ag ainſt 


Peter: upon which how Jack left him in the 
| . lurch 


$ This alludes to K. James's diſpenſing with the 
penal Laws againſt Papiſts e Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
& granting full liberty to both; which made the 
Church of England turn againſt him, & joyn with | 
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lurch, ſtole his Protection, and made uſe of 
it himſelf. How FJack's Tatters came into 


faſhion in Court and City ; how he got upon 
a great Horſe, and eat cuſtard But the par- 


ticulars of all theſe, with ſeveral others which 


have now ſlid out of my memory, are loſt 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which 


mis-fortune leaving my Readers to condole 


with each other, as far as they ſhall find it to 
agree with their ſeveral conſtitutions ; but 
conjuring them by all the friendſhip that hath 
paſs'd between us, from the Title - page to 
this, nat to proceed ſo far as to injure their 
healths for an accident paſt remedy: I now 
go on to the ceremonial part of an accom- 
pliſh'd Writer ; and therefore, by a courtly 

Modern, leaſt of all others to be omitted. _ 


EK. William; after which the Rom. Catholicks were 
reſtrained again, but a Tolleration granted to the pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, to the great regret of the High 
Church party, who were extremly offended to ſee 4 
Presbiterian (Sir Humphry Edwin) Lord Mayor 
of London. =; | 
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The CONCLUSION. 


3 too long is a cauſe of Abortion, as 


effectual, tho not ſo frequent, as going 
too ſhort; and holds true eſpecially in the la- 
bours of the brain. Well fare the heart of 
that noble“ Jeſuit, who firſt adventur'd to con- 
feſs in print, that Books muſt be ſuited to their 
ſeveral ſeaſons, like dreſs, and diet, and di- 
verſions: and better fare our noble Nation for 
refining upon this among other French modes. 
I am living faſt to ſee the time when a Book 
that miſſes its tide, ſhall be neglected, as the 


Moon by day, or like Mackarel a week after 


the ſeaſon. No Man hath more nicely obſerv'd 
our climate than the Bookſeller who bought 
the copy of this work; he knows to a tittle 
what ſubjects will beſt go off in a dry year, 


and which it is proper to expole foremoſt, 


when the Weather-glaſs is fallen to much rain. 
When he had ſeen this Treatiſe, and; conſyl- | 
ted his Almanack upon it, he gave me to un- 
derſtand, that he had maturely. conſider'd 
the twoprincipal things, which were the bulk, 
and the ſubject; and found it would never 
take, but after a long vacation, and then only, 
in caſe it ſhould happen to be a hard year for 


turnips. Upon which Ideſir'd to know, con- 
ſidering my urgent neceſſities, what he thought 


might be acceptable this month: he look'd 
Weſt- 


Pere d Orleans. 
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Weſtward, and ſaid, I doubt we ſhall have a fie 
of bad Feather ; however, if you could prepare 
ſome pretty little Banter (but not in Verſe) or 
a ſmall Treatiſe upon the. it would run like 
wildfire, But, if it bold up, I bave already bir'd 
an Author to write ſomething againſt Dr. Bene 
tley, which, I am ſure, will turn to account. 


At length we agreed upon this Expedient, 
That when a Cuſtomer comes for one of theſe, 
and deſires in confidence to know the Au- 
thor; he will tell him very privately, as a 
Friend, naming which ever of the Wits ſhall 
happen to be that week in the vogue: and if 
Darfey's laſt Play ſhould be in courſe, I had 
as lieve he may be the perſon as Congreve. 
This I mention becauſe I am wonderfully 
well acquainted with the preſent reliſh of our 
courteous Readers; and have often obſerv'd, 
with ſingular pleaſure, that a Fly driven from 
a hony-pot, will immediately with very good 
- appetite alight, and finiſh his meal on an ex- 
ernennt 5 125 $2 e 


[ have one word to ſay upon the ſubject 
of Profound Writers, who are grown very 
numerous of late; and, I know very well, 
the judicious World is reſolved to liſt me in 
that number. I conceive therefore, as to the 
buſineſs of being profound, that it is with 
Writers as with Wells ; a perſon with good 
eyes may ſee to the bottom of the deepeſt, 
provided any water be there: and that often, 
when there is nothing in the world at the 
bottom, beſides 11 and dirt, tho — 
| | VL = UL 
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but a yard and half under ground, it ſhall 
paſs, however, for wondrous deep, upon no 


wiſer a reaſon than becauſe it is wondrous 


I am now trying an experiment very fre- 
quent among modern Authors; which is to 
write upon nothing; when the ſubject is ut- 
terly exhauſted, to let the pen ſtill move on; 
by ſome call'd the Ghoſt of Wit, delighting 
to walk after the death of its body. And to 
ſay the truth, there ſeems to be no part of 
knowledg in fewer hands, than that of diſ- 
cerning when to have done. By the time that 
an Author has writ out a Book, he and his 
Readers are become old acquaintance, and 
grow very loth to part: ſo that I have ſome- 
times known it to be in writing, as in viſi- 
ting, where the ceremony of taking leave has 
employ'd more time than the whole conver- 
ſation before. The concluſion of a Treatiſe 
_ reſembles the concluſion of human life, which 
hath ſometimes been compar'd to the end of 
a Feaſt, where few are ſatisfy'd to depart, 2 
plenus vite conviva: for Men will fit down 
after the fulleſt meal, tho it be only to doe, 
or to. ſleep out the reſt of the day. But in 
this latter, I differ extremely from other Wri- 
ters; and ſhall be too proud, if by all my la- 
bours, I can have any ways contributed to 
the repoſe of Mankind, in times 1d turbulent 
and unquiet as theſe. Neither do I think ſuch 
an employment 1o very alien from the office 
of a Wit, as ſome would ſuppoſe. For among 
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2 very polite Nation in * Greece, there were 
the ſame Temples built and conſecrated to 


Sleep and the Muſes, between which two 


Deities, they beliey'd the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
was eſtabliſh'd. 


I have one concluding favour to requeſt of 


my Reader, that he will not expe& to be 


equally diverted and inform'd by every line, 
or every page of this diſcourſe ; but give 
ſome allowance to the Author's Spleen, & 
ſhort fits or intervals of dulneſs, as well as 
his own; and lay it ſeriouſly to his Con- 
ſcience, whether, if he were walking the 
ſtreets in dirty weather, or a rainy day, he 


would allow it fair dealing in Folks at their 


eaſe from a Window to critick his gate, & 
ridicule his dreſs at ſuch a j uncture. : 


In my 'diſpoſure the of employments of the 
brain, I have thought fit to make Invention 


the Maſter, and to give Method and Reaſon 


the Office of its Lacqueys. The cauſe of 
this diſtribution was, from obſerving it my 
peculiar caſe, to be often under a temptation 


of being witty upon occaſion, where I could 


be neither Wiſe nor ſound, nor any thing to. 
the matter in hand. And I am too much a 


Servant of the Modern way, to negle& any 


ſuch opportunities, whatever pains or impro- 
prieties I may be at to introduce them. For 
| have obſerv'd, that from a laborious Col- 
lection of ſeven hundred thirty eight Flowers,. 


and ſhining hints of the beſt Authors, digeſted 


M 2 


with, 
LTræxenii, Pauſan. I. 2. 
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with great reading, into my Book of Com- 
mon- places, I have not been able, after five 
years, to draw, hook, or force into common 
converſation any more than a dozen. Of 
which dozen the one moiety fail'd of ſucceſs, 
by being drop'd among unſutable Company; 
and the other coſt me ſo many ſtrains, and 
traps, and ambages to introduce, that J, at 
length, reſolv'd to give it over. Now, this 
diſappointment, (to diſcover a ſecret) I mult 
own, gave me the firſt hint of ſetting up for 
an Author; and I have ſince found among 
ſome particular Friends, that it is become à 
very general complaint, and has produc'd the 
ſame effects upon many others. For I have 
remark'd many a towardly word to be whol- 
ly neglected or deſpis'd in diſcourſe, which 
hath paſs'd very ſmoothly, with ſome conſi- 
deration and elteem, after its preferment and 
ſanction in Print. But now, ſince by the li- 
berty and encovrayement of the Preſs, I am 
grown abſolute Maſter of the occaſions and 
opportunities to expole the talents I have ac. 
_quir'd; I already diſcover, that the Iſſues of my 
Obſervanda begin to grow too large for the 
Receipts... Therefore I ſhall: here pauſe a 
While, till I find, by feeling the World's 
pulſe, and my own, that it will be of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for us both to reſume my pen. 
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Advertiſement. 


e Id following Diſcourſe came into my hands 

perfect and entire. But there being ſeveral 
things in it, which the preſent Age would not 
very well bear, I kept it by me ſome years, re- 
ſolving it ſhould never ſee the light. At length, 

by the advice & aſſiſtance of a judicious Friend, 

I retrench'd thoſe parts that might give moſt 

_ offence, and have now wentur'd to publiſh the 
remainder. Concerning the Author, I am whol- 

ly 1gnorant ; neither can I conjecture, whether 

it be the fame with that of the foregoing piece, 
the original having been ſent me at a different 
time, and in a different hand. The Learned 
Reaaer will better determine; to whoſe judg- 
ment I entirely ſubmit it. | 


DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


Mechanical Operation 
OP n 
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Fa, . Eſquire, at his Chambers in the 
Academy of the Beaux Eſprits in 
N ew-Holland. | 


$4; 


Ira is now a good while fince I have had | in 
my head ſomething not only very material, 

bat abſolutely neceſſary to my health, that the 
World ſhould be inform'd in. For to tell you 
a ſecret, I am able to contain it no longer. 
However, I have been perplex'd for ſome time 
M 4 to 


to reſolve what would be the moſt proper form 

to ſend it abroad in. To which end J have 
three days been courſing thro Veſtminſter-Hall, 
and St. Paul's Charch-yard and Fleetſtreet, to 
peruſe Titles, and I do not find any which 
holds ſo general a vogue as that of A Letter to 
a Friend: Nothing is more common than to 
meet with long Epiſtles addreſs'd to Perſons _ 
and Places, where, at firſt thinking, one would 

be apt to imagine it notaltogether ſo neceſſa- 
ry or convenient: Such as a Neighbour at next 
door; a mortal Enemy; a perfect Stranger, 
or a Perſon of Quality in the clouds; and theſe 
upon ſubjects, in appearance, the leaſt proper 
for conveyance by the Poſt; as long Schemes 


In Philoſophy; dark and wonderful Myſteries of 


State; laborious Diſſertations in Criticiſm and 
Philoſopbhy; Advice to Parliaments, and the 


Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in 
preſent wear. (For let me ſay what! will to 
the contrary, I am afraid you will publiſh this 
Letter, as ſoon as ever ir comes to your hands) 
I defire you will be my witneſs to the World, 
how careleſs and ſudden a ſeribble it has been; 
that it was but yeſterday when you and I be- 
gan accidentally to fall into diſcourſe on this 
matter; that | was not very well when we par- 
ted; that the Poſt is in ſuch haſte, I have had 
no manner of time to digeſt it into order, or 
correct the ſtile: And if any other modern ex- 
cuſes for haſte and negligence ſhall occur. to 
you in reading, I beg you to inſert them, 
faithfully promiſing they ſhall be thankfully 
acknowledge. | Pray 


) 
- 
[ 
ſ 


Chriſtian Faith, it is but 
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Pray, Sir, in your next Letter to the Iro- 
ite Virtuoſi, do me the favour to preſent my 


humble ſervice to that illuſtrious Body, and 
aſſure them I ſhall ſend an Account of thoſe 


Phenomena, as ſoon as we can determine them 
at Gresham. . | Ed 


I have not had a Line from the Literati of 


Topinambou, theſe three laſt Ordinaries. 


And now, Sir, having diſpatch'd what I 
had to ſay of Forms, or of Buſineſs, let me 
intreat you will ſuffer me to proceed upon my. 
Subject, and to pardon me if I make no fur- 


ther uſe of the epiſtolary Stile, til} I come 
to conclude. 


- 


EASSLAHAGEALASSEALANS 
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1 Is recorded of Maßhomet, that upon a Vi- 

ſit he was going to pay in Paradiſe, he 
had an offer of ſeveral Vehicles to conduct him 
upwards; as fiery Chariots, winged Horſes, 
and celeſtial Sedans: but he refus'd them all, 
and would be born to Heaven upon nothing 


but bis Aſs. Now this inclination of Mahomer, 


as ſingular as it ſeems, hath been fince taken 
up by a great number of devout Chriſtians, . 
and doubtleſs with very good reaſon: For ſince 
that Arabian is known to have borrow'd 
a mojety of his Religious Syſtem from the 
juſt he ſhould pay 

M's  - reprifals 
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repriſals to ſuch as would challenge them; 
wherein the good People of England, to do 
them all right, have not been backward. For 
tho there is not any other Nation in the World 
ſo plentifully provided with carriages for that 
journy, * either as to ſafety or eaſe; yet there 
are abundance of us who will not be ſatisfy'd 
with any other machine beſides this of Maho- 
met. a 


For my own part, I muſt confeſs to bear a 
very fingular reſpect to this Animal, by whom 
I take haman Nature to be moſt admirably held 
forth in all its qualities as well as operations: 
And therefore whatever in my ſmall! reading 
occurs, concerning this our Fellow-Creature, 

I do never fail to tet it down by way of com- 
mon place; and when I have occaſion to write 
upon Human reaſon, Politicks, Eloquence or 
Knowledg, I lay my Memorandums before me, 
and inſert them with a wonderful facility of 

application. However, among all the qualifi- 
cations aſerib'd to this diftinguiſh*d Brute, by 
antient or modern Authors, I cannot remember 
this talent, of bearing his Rider to Heaven, 
has been recorded for a part of his character, ex- 
cept in the two examples mention'd already f; 
therefore I conceive the Methods of this Art to 
be a point of uſetulknowledg in very few gebe 
{op an 
England is famous for good Pads for common jour- 
2y5, & our Author ſeems here to recommend thoſe of the 
Eſtablisbt Church, as the ſafeſt, or eaſyeſt for this journ ,. 

Ses the ſtory ef Balaam's 4/s- Num XXIL 21. 
cc. See alſo. 1 Kings, XIII. 29. Zach. 9. Math. 
XXL. 5 . 9. John, KIL 14. 15. 
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and which the learned World would gladly be 
better inſorm'd in. This is what I haveunder- 
taken to perform in the following Diſcourſe : 
For towards the operation already mention'd, 
many peculiar properties are requir'd, both in 
the Rider and the Aſs; which Iſhall endeavour 
to ſet in as clear a light as I can. 


But becauſe I am reſolv'd, by all means 
to avoid giving offence to any party What 
ever, I will leave off diſcourſing ſo cloſely 
to the letter as J have hitherto done, and go 
on for the future by way of Allegory; tho in 
ſuch a manner, that the judicious Reader 
may, without much ſtraining, make his ap- 
plications as often as he ſhall think fit. There- 
fore, if you pleaſe from henceforward, inſtead 
of the term Aſs, we ſhall make uſe of gifted, 
or enlighten'd Teacher; and the word Rider 
we will exchange for that of Fanarick Auditory, 
or any other denomination of the like im- 
port. 8 Having ſettled this weighty point, 
the great ſubject of inquiry before us, is to 
| examine 
$ Now (ſays Dr. Wotton) the common Enemy 
appears barefaced, & ſtrikes in with ſome one or other 
Sect of Chriſtians, to wound the whole by that means: 
And this is the caſe of this book, which is one of the 
profaneſt banters upon the Religion of Jeſus Chrilt, as 
ſuch, that ever yet appeared. In the Tale, in the 
Digreſſions, in the Fragment, the To Spirit runs 
through; but rather myſt in the Fragment, in which 
all extraordinary Inſpirations are the ſubjefts of his 
ſcorn and mockery, whilſt the Proteſtans Diſſenters 
dre to outward appearance the moſt directly levelled at 
= == - - '- the mask is more plainly taken 
off in the Fragment, exc. BED 
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examine by what methods this Teacher arrives 
at his G:frs, or Spirit, or Light; and by what 
intercouſe between him and his Aſſembly, it 
is cultivated and ſupported. 


In all my Writings I have had conſtant. 
regard to this great end; not to ſuit and apply 
them to particular occaſions & circumſtances 
of time, of place, or of perſon, but to cal- 
culate them for univerſal Nature, and Man- 
kind in general. And of ſuch catholick uſe 
I eſteem this preſent Difquifition : For I do 
not remember any other temper of body, or 
quality of mind, wherein all Nations & Ages 
of the world have ſo unanimouſly agreed, as 
that of a Fanatick ſtrain, or tincture of En- 
thuſiaſm; which improwd by certain Perſons 
or Societies of Men, and by them practis'd 
upon the reſt, has been able to produce Re- 
volutions of the greateſt figure in Hiſtory; as 
will ſoon appear to thoſe who know any 
thing of Arabia, Perſia, India, or China, of 
Morocco and Peru. Farther, it has poſleſs'd 
as great a Power in the Kingdom of Know- 
ledg, where it is hard to aflign one Art or 
Science, which has not annex'd to it ſome 
Fanatick branch: Such are the Philoſopber's 
Stone; f the Grand Elixir; the Planetary 
Worlds; the ſquaring of the Circle; the Sum- 
mum Bonum; Utopian Commonwealths;. with 
ſome others of leſꝭ or ſubordinate note, which 
all- ſerve for nothing elſe but to imploy or 
amuſe this grain of Enthuſiaſm, dealt into 
every Compoſition. 5 5 1 

1 | But 


I some Writers hold them for the ſame, others not. 
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But if this Plant has found a root in the 
fields of Empire, and of Knowledg, it has 
fix'd deeper, and ſpread. yet farther upon Ho- 
Iy Ground. Wherein, tho it hath paſs'd un- 
der the general name of Enthuſiaſm, & per- 
haps ariſen from the ſame original, yet hath 
it produc'd certain branches of a very diffe- 
rent nature, however often miſtaken for each 
other. | Geir ao eo 


may be defin'd, A lifting up of the Soul, or us 
faculties, above matter. This Deſcription will 
hold good in general, but lam only to under- 
ſtand it as apply'd to Religion; wherein there are 
three general ways of ejacnlating the Soul, or 
tranſporting it beyond the ſphere of matter. I he 
firſt is the immediate act of God, and is call'd 
Prophecy or Inſpiration. The ſecond is the im- 
mediate Act of the Devil, and is term'd Poſſeſ- 
ſion. The third is the product of natural cauſes, 


the effect of ſtrong imagination, ſpleen, violent 


anger, fear, grief, pain and the like. Theſe 
three have been abundantly treated on by Au- 
thors, and therefore ſhall not imploy iny in- 


quiry. But the fourth Method of Religious 


Enthuſiaſm, or launching out the Soul, as it 
is purely an effect of artifice and Mechanick 


operation, has been ſparingly handled, or not 


at all, by any Writer; becauſe, tho it is an Art 
of great antiquity, yet having been confin'd to 
few perſons, it long wanted theſe advancements 
and refinements, which it afterwards met with, 
ſince it has grown ſoepidemick, and fallen into 
ſo many cultivating hands, _ 3; +I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is therefore upon this mechanical opera- 
tion of the Spirit that I mean to treat, as it is 
at preſent perform'd by our Britiib Workmen, 
I ſhall deliver to the Reader the reſult of many 
judicious obſervations upon the matter; tracing 
as near as Ican, the whole courſe and method 
of this Trade, producing parallel inſtances, and 
relating certain diſcoveries that have luckily fal - 
len in my way. nn 


I have ſaid, that there is one branch of Re- 
5 Enthuſiaſm, which is purely an effect of 
Nature; whereas the part I mean to handle, 
is wholly an effect of Art: which, however, is 
inclin'd to work upon certainnatures & conſti- 
tutions, more than others, Beſides, there is 
many an operation, which in its original, was 
purely an artifice; but thro a long ſucceſſion 
of Ages, hath grown to be natural. Hippocra- 
ter tell us, that among our Anceſtors, the Scy- 
zbtans, there was a Nation, call'd * Long- heads, 
which at firſt began by a cuſtom among Mid- 
wives and Nurſes, of molding, and ſqueezing, 
and bracing up the heads of Infants ; by which 
means Nature ſhut out at one paſſage, was forc'd 
to ſeek another, and finding room above, ſhot 


_ upwards, in the form ofa Sugar-loaf; and bein 


diverted that way, for ſome Generations, at la 
found it out of her ſelf, needing no aſſiſtance 
from the Nurſe's hand. This was the original 
of the Scythian Long- heads; & thus did Cuſtom 
from being a ſecond Nature, proceed to be a firſt. 
To all which there is ſomething very analogous 
8 : | among 
Macrocephali. 


——— 
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among us of this Nation, who are the un- 
doubted Poſterity of that refin'd People, For 


in the Age of our Fathers, there aroſe a ge- 


neration of Men in this Iſland call'd Roxnd- 
heads, whoſe Race is now ſpread over the 
three Kingdoms, yet in its beginning was 
merely an operation of Art, produc'd by a 


pair of ſciſſars, a ſqueeze on the face, & a 
black cap. Theſe heads, thus form'd into a 
perfect ſphere, in all Aſſemblies, were moſt 


expos'd to the view of the femal ſort, which 
did influence their Conceptions ſo effeQual- 
ly, that Nature, at laſt, took the hint, & did 


it of her ſelf; ſo that a Round- bead has been 
ever ſince as familiar a fight among us, as a2 


Long-head among the Scytbians. 


Upon theſe examples, and others eaſy to 
produce, I deſire the curious Reader to diſ- 


tinguiſh ; Firſt, between an effect grown from 


Art into Nature, and one that is natural 
from its beginning-: Secondly, between an 
effect wholly natural, & one which has only 
a natural foundation, but where the ſaper- 


ſtructure is entirely artificial. For the firſt 


and the laſt of theſe I underſtand to come 
within the diſtricts of my Subject. And hav- 


ing obtain'd theſe allowances, they will ſerve 
to remove any Objections that may be rais'd 


hereafter againſt what I ſhall advance. 


The Practitioners of this famous Art pro- 


ceed in general upon the following funda- 
mental; That he Corruption of the Senſes it 
the Generation of the Spirit: becauſe the Sen- 


{es 


: — ———  — 
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ſes in Men are ſo many avenues to the Fort of 
Reaſon, which in this operation is wholly 
block'd up. All endeavours mutt be therefore 
us d, either to divert, bind up, Rupitfy, fluſter, & 
amuſe the Senſes, or elſe to juſtle them out of 
their ſtations; and while they are either abſent, 
or other wiſe employ'd or engag'd in a civil- war 
againſt each other, the Spirit enters and per- 
forms its part.' '. , 


Nou the uſual methods of managing theSen- 
ſes upon ſuch conjunctures, are what I ſhall be 
very particular in delivering, as far as it is law- 
ful for me to do: But having had the honour 
to be initiated into the Myſteries of every So- 
Ciety, I deſire to be excus'd from divulging any 
Rites, wherein the Prafane mult have no part. 


But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
dangerous Objection muſt, if poſſible, be re- 
mov'd: For, it is poſitively deny'd by certain 
Criticks, that the Spirit can by any means be 
introduc'd into an Aſſembly of modern Saints; 
the diſparity being ſo great in many material 

cCircumſtances, between the primitive way of 
Inſpiration, and that which is practis'd in the 
preſent Age. This they pretend to prove from 
the ſecond Chapter of the Ads, where compa- 
ring both, it appears, Firſt, that he Apoſtles 

were gather d together with one accordin one place; 
by which is meant, an univerfal agreement in 
_ opinion, and form of Worthip; a harmony 
(ſay they) fo far from being found between 
any two Conventicles among us, that it is in 
vain to expect it between any two ag” the 
py | | ame 
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ſame. Secondly, the Spirit inſtructed the Apo-; 
ſtles in the gift of ſpeaking ſeveral Languages, 

a knowledg ſo remote from our dealers in this 
Art, that they neither underſtand propriety of 

words, nor phraſes in their own. Laſtly, (ſay 

theſe Objectors) The modern Artiſts do ut- 

terly exclude all approaches of the Spirit, & 

bar up its antient way of entring, covering 

themſelves ſo cloſe, & ſo induſtriouſly a-top. 

For they will needs have it as a point clearly 

gain'd, that the Clover Tongues never ſat upon 

the Apoſtles heads, while their hats were on. 


Now, the force of theſe objeQions ſeems 
to conſiſt in the different acceptation of the 
word Spirit: which if it be underſtood for a 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance , approaching from 
without, the Objectors have reaſon, & their 
aſſertions may be allow'd ; but the Spirit we 
treat of here, proceeding entirely from with- 
in, the argument of theſe adverſaries is whol- 
ly eluded. And upon the fame account our 
modern Artificers find it an expedient of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, to cover 2 25 heads as cloſe 


* The Deſcent of the H. Ghoſt, after our bleſſed 
Saviours Aſcenſion, in the ſhape of cloven tongues, at 
the fir Pentecoſt, is one of the ſubjects of his mirth: , 
And becauſe in our diſſenting Congregations the Audi- 
tory uſed formerly, with great indecency, to keep on 
their hats in ſermon time, therefor, ſays he, they 
will have that the Cloven tongues, never ſat upon 
the Apoſtles heads, while their hats were on: 
uſing that ridiculous argument, to prove that the Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſters are net divinely inſpired. Wot, 
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as they can, in order to prevent perſpiration, 
than which nothing is obſerv'd to be a greater 

ſpender of mechanick Light; as we may, per- 

; haps, farther ſhew in convenient place. 


To proceed therefore upon the Phenome- 
non Of Spiritual Mechaniſm. It is here to be 
noted, that in forming and working up, the 
Aſſembly bas a conſiderable ſhare, as well as 
the Preacher. I he method of this Arcanum 
is as follows: They violently ſtrain their eye- 
balls. inward, half cloſing the lids : then, as 
they ſit, they are in a perpetual motion of ſee 
ſaw, making long hums at proper periods, & 
continuing the ſound at equal height, chaſing 
their time in thoſe intermiſſions, while the 
Preacher is at ebb, Neither is this practice, 
in any part of it, ſo ſingular or improbable, as 
not to be trac'd in diſtant Regions, from rea- 
ding and obſervation. For, firſt, the $ Jau 
gxzs, or enlighten'd Saints of India, ſee all 
| has Wioms by help of an acquir'd ſtraining 
and preſſure of the eyes. Secondly, the art 
of [ee ſau on a beam, and ſwinging hy Suc- 
ceſſion upon a cord, in order to raiſe. artifi- 
_ cial Extafies, hath been deriv'd to us, from 
our “ Sæythian Anceſtors, where it is praQtis'd 
at this day among the Women, Laitly, the 
Whole proceeding, as 1 have here related it, is 
perform'd by the Natives of Ireland, with 2 
conſiderable rene and it is granted, 
that this noble Nation, hath of all others, ad- 
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mitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated 
lealt from the purity of the old Tarzars. Now, 
it is oſual for a knot of friſh Men & Women, 
to abſtradt themſelves from matter, ' bind up 
all their ſenſes, grow vifionary and ſpiritual, 


: by influence of a ſhort pipe of Tabaces; Hand- \ 
ed round the COmpangs each preſerving the 
ſmoke in his mouth, tiff it comes again to his 
turn to take in freſh: at the ſame” time, there 

: is a Concert of a continu'd gentle Hum, fe- 

; peated and renew'd by inſtinQ, as oceafioti 

g requires 3 & they move their bodies up #ad 

s down, to a degree, that ſometimes their heads 

i and points lie parallel to the Horizon. Mean 
- while you may obſerve' their eyes turn d up in 
the poſture of one who endeavours to keep 

g himſelf awake; by which, and many other 
i ſymptoms among them, it manifeſtly appears, 
that the reaſoning Faculties are all ſuſpended 
1 and ſuperſeded; that Imagination hath: uſurp*d 
p the ſeat, ſcattering a thouſand: deliriunis over 

t the brain, Returning from this Digreſſion, I 

* ſhall deſcribe the methods by which the Spirit 
approaches. The eyes being diſpos'd accor- 

* ding to Art, at firſt you ean ſee nothing, but 


q after a ſhort pauſe, a ſmall glimmering light 
begins to appear, and aance before you. 
5 Then, by frequently moving your body up 
of and down, you perceive the Vapours to af- 
cend very faſt, till you are perfectly dos'd & 
fluſter'd, like one who drinks too much in a 
ed morning. Mean while the Preacher is alſo 
at work: he begins a loud Hum, which pier- 
ces you quite thro; this is immediately re- 
turn'd by the Audience, and you find your 

N 2 | | ſelf 
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ſelf prompted to imitate them, by a meer 
ſpontaneous impulſe, without knowing what 
you do. The interſtitia are duly fill'd up by 
the Preacher, to prevent too long a pauſe, 
under which the Spirit would ſoon faint and 
grow languid. | f 1 


This is all I am allow'd to diſcover about 
the progreſs of the Spirit, with relation to 
that part which is born by the Aſſembly ; but 
in the Methods of the Preacher, to which I 
now proceed, I ſhall be more large and par- 
ticular, | 


SECT ITE - 


* Ou will read it very gravely remark d in the 
| Books of thoſe illuſtrious & right eloquent 
Pen- men, the modern Travellers; that the fun- 
damental difference in point of Religion, be- 
tween the wild Indian and us, lies in this; 
that we worſhip God, and they worſhip the 
Devil. But there are certain Criticks, who 
will by no means admit of this diſtinction; ra- 
ther believing, that all Nations whatſoever 
adore the true God, becauſe they ſeem to in- 
tend their Devotions to ſome inviſible Power, 
of greateſt goodneſs. and ability to help them, 
which perhaps will take in the brighteſt attri- 
-butes aſcrib'd to the Divinity. Others, again, 
inform us, that thoſe Idolaters adore two Prin- 
Ciples; the Principle of Good, and wa” 
. : vi 
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Evil: which indeed I am apt to look upon as 


the moſt univerſal notion, that Mankind, by 
the mere light of Nature, ever entertain'd of 
things Inviſible. How this idea hath been 


manag'd by the Indians and us, and with what 


advantage to the underſtandings of either, may 
well deſerve to be examin'd. To me the dif- 


ference appears little more than this, that they 


are put oftner upon their knees by their Fears, 
and we by our Deſires; That the former ſet 
them a Praying, and us a Curſing. What! 
applaud them for, is their diſcretion in limi- 

ting their Devotions and their Deities to their 
ſeveral, diſtricts, nor ever ſuffering the Litur- 
gy of the white God to croſs or interfere with 
that of the black. Not ſo with us, who pre- 
tending by the lines and meaſures of our Rea- 
ſon to extend the dominion of one inviſible 
Power, and contract that of the other, have 
diſcover'd a groſs ignorance in the natures of 
Good and Evil, and molt horribly confoun- 
ded the Frontiers of both. After Men have 
lifted up the Throne of their Divinity to the 
Cœlum Empyræum, adorn'd him with all ſuck 
qualities & accompliſhments as themſelves 
ſeem moſt to value & poſſeſs; after they have 
ſank their Principle of Evil to the lowelt center, 
bound him with chains, loaded him with cur- 


ſes, furniſh'd him with viler diſpoſitions than 


any Rake-bell of the Town, accoutred him 
with tail, and horns, and huge claws, and 
ſaucer eyes; I laugh aloud to ſee theſeReaſo- 
ners, at the ſame-time, engag'd in wiſe diſ- 
pute about certain walks and purlieus, whe- . 
ther they are in the verge of God or the De · 
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vil; ſeriouſly debating, whether ſuch and ſuch 

| influences come into Mens minds, from above 
or below; or whether certain Paſſions and Af- 
. are guided by the Evil Spirit, or the 


Dam fas atque neſus exiguo fine libidinum 
Diſcernunt auidi - . 


| Thus do Men eſtabliſh a Fellowſhip of Chriſt 
| with Belial, and ſuch is the analogy between 
cloven Tonguesand cloven beet. Of the like na. 
ture is the diſquiſition before us: It hath conti- 
nu'd theſe hundred years an even debate, whe- 
ther the deportment & the Cant of our Exglish 
Enthuſlſaſtick Preachers, were Poſſeſſion, or 
=_  : Iuſpiratiun; & a world of argument has been 
L drajn'd on either fide, perhaps to little purpoſe, 
Forl think, itis in Lifeas in Tragedy, where it 
is held a conviction of great defect, both in Or- 
der and Invention, to interpoſe the aſſiſtance 
of preternatural Powers, without anabſolute 
and laſt necefſity. However, it is a sketch of 
human vanity, for every Individual to imagine 
the whole Univerſe is intereſted in his meaneſt 
concern. If he hath got cleanly over a kennel, 
{ſome Angel, unſeen, deſcended on purpoſe to 
help him by the hand; if he hath Khocke his 
head againſt a Poſt, it was the Devil, for his 
ſins, let looſe from Hell on purpoſe to buffet 
him. Who, that ſees a little paultry Mortal, 
droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a 
multitude, can think it agreeable ro common 
good ſenſe, that either Heaven or Hell ſhould 
be put to the trouble of influence or inſpection 
8 * upon 
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upon what he is about? Therefore, I am re- 
ſoly'd immediately to weed this error out of 
mankind, by making it clear, that this Myſtery, 
of venting ſpiritual Gifts, is nothing but a Trade, 


2 
* 


acquir'd by as much inſtruction, and maſ- 


ler d by equal practice and application, as 


others are. This will beſt appear by deſcribing 
and deducing the whole proceſs of the Opera- 
tion, as variouſly as it hath fallen under my 


knowledg or es per ience. 


/ 4.0 0 
k * * „ „ * Fererhe whole Scheme 
EE #®. * *  *. of ſpritnal Mechaniſm 
* *, M .* * tua dedinc'd and . 
* *. * ® * * »glain'd, tuith an appear> 
FX „ *® * * anceofgreatreading and 
* FF * * obſer vation; but i Was 
„„ „  *.  * gbonght neither ſafe nor 
| * „convenient to print it. 
E F a—tp-s e .. ‚·˙· Ä 


Here it may not be amiſs to add a few words 
upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted 
Caps, which is not a matter of mere cuſtom, hu- 
mour, or faſhion, as ſome would pretend, but 
an Inſtitution of great ſagacity and uſe: theſe, 


when moiſten'd with ſweat, ſtop all perſpira - 


tion, and by reverberating the heat, prevent 
the Spirit from evaporating any way, but at the 
mouth; even as askilfull Houſe wife, that covers 
her Still with a wet clout tor the ſame reaſon, 
and finds the ſame effect. For it is the opinion 
of choice Hirtuaſi, that the brain is only a croud 
ef little Animals, but: with teeth and claws ex- 
"E611 NA tremely 
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tremely ſharp, and therefore cling together in 
the contexture we behold, like the picture of 
Hobs's Leviathan, or like Bees in a perpendicu- 
lar ſwarm upon a tree, or like a Carrion corrup- 
ted into Vermin, ſtill preſerving the ſhape and 
figure of the Mother Animal: That all Invention 
is form'd by the mor ſure of two or more of theſe 
Animals upon certain capillary nerves, which 
proceed from thence, whereof three branches 
ſpread into the tongue, and two into the right 
hand. They hold alſo, that theſe Animals are 
of a conſtitution extremely cold; that their food 
is the air we attract, their excrement phlegm; 
and that what we vulgarty call Rheums, and 
Colds, and diſtilations, is nothing elſe but an 
epidemical looſeneſs, to which that little Com- 
mon wealth is very ſubject, from the climate it 
lies under. Farther, that nothing leſs than a 
violent heat can diſentangle theſe Creatures 


from their hamated ſtation of life, orgivethem 


vigour & humour to imprint the marks of their 
little teeth. That if the morſure be hexagonal, 
it produces Poetry; the circular gives Eloquence 
if the bite hath been conical, the Perſon whole 
nerve is ſo affected, ſhall be diſpos'd to write 

upon Politicks; and ſo of the reſt. — 


I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly by what kind 
of practices the Voice is beſt govern'd towards 
the compoſition & improvement of the Spirit; 
for, without a competent skill in tuning and to- 
ning each word, and ſyllable, and letter to their 
due cadence, the whole Operation is incom- 
pleat, miſſes intirely of its effect on the Hea- 

rers, and puts the Workman himſelf to cnt | 
og ned $4 nua 
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nual pains for new ſupplies, without ſacceſs. 
For, it is to be underſtood, that in the language 


of the Spirit, Cant and Droning, ſupply the 


lace of Senſe and Reaſon in the language of 
en: becauſe, in ſpiritual Harangues, the diſ- 
poſition of the words according to the Art of 


Grammar hath not the leaſt uſe, but the skill 


and influence wholly lie in the choice and ca- 
dence of the Syllables; even as a diſcreet Com- 
poſer, who in ſetting a Song, changes the words 
and order ſo often, that he is forc'd to make it 
Nonſenſebefore he can make it Muſick For 
this reaſon it harh been held by ſome, that the 
Art of Canting is ever in greateſt perfection, 
when manag*'d by Ignorance: which is thought 
to be enigmatically meant by Plutarch, when 


he tells us, that the beſt muſical Inſtruments 
' were made from the bones of an Aſs. And the 


profounderCriticks upon that paſſageare of opi- 
nion, the word in its genuine tignification means 
no other than a Jaw-bone: tho ſome rather think 


it to have been the Os ſacrum: but in ſo nice a 


caſe | ſhall not take upon me to decide: the Cu- 


tious are at liberty to pick from it whatever they 


pleaſe. 


The firſt Ingredient towards the Art of Can- 
ting, is a competent ſhare of :»ward Light: that 


is to ſay, a large Memory, plentifully fraught 


with Theological polyſyllables, and myſterious 
Texts from Holy Writ, apply'd and digeſted 
by thoſe methods and mechanical Operations 
already related; the Bearers of this Lig, re- 


ſembling Lanthorus, compact of leaves from old 


Geneva Bibles; which Invention Sir Hamphry 
ns EST IT Edwin, 


9 
8 
* 
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Edwin,during his Mayoralty, 4 of happy memo- 
ry, highly approv'd and advanc'd; affirming, 
the Scripture to be now fulfil'd, where it lays, 
* Thy Wordis a Lanthorn to my feet, and a Light 
zo my paths. | JFC 


Now the Art of Canting conſiſts in skilfully 
adapting the voice to whatever words the Spi- 
rit delivers, that each may ftrike the ears of 
the Audience with its molt tignificant cadence, 
The force, or energy of this Eloquence, is not 
to be found, as among antient Orators, in the 
diſpoſition of words to a ſentence, or the tur- 
ning of long periods; but agreeable to the mo- 
dern refinements in Muſick, is takenup wholly 
in dwelling and dilating upon ſyllables and let- 
ters. Thus it is frequent fora ſingle Vowel to 
draw ſighs from a multitude; and for a whole 
Aſſembly of Saints to ſob to the Muſick of one 
ſolitary Liquid. But theſe are rrifles, when 
even ſounds inarticulate are obſerv*d to produce 
as forcible effects, A Maſter Workman ſhall 
blow his Noſe ſo powerfully as to pierce the hearts 
of bis people, who are diſpos'd to receivethe 

excrements of his brain with the ſame reverence 
as the Iſſue of it. Hauking, Spitting, and Bel · 
ching, the defects of other Mens Rhetorick, 
are the Flowers, and Figures, and Ornaments 
of his. For, the Spirit being the ſame in all, 
it is of no import thro what vehicle it is con- 
a ; 3 
It is a point of too much difficulty to draw the 
Principles of this famous Art within the com- 


bt „ , 0 
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_ paſs of certain adequate Rules. However, 
perhaps, I may one day oblige the World with 
5 „ Phijically, and Maſically con- 
der d. 5 : | 7 910 


But, among all improvements of the Spirit, 
wherein the Voice hath born a part, there is 
none to be compar'd with that of conveying 

the Sound thro the noſe, which under the 

denomination of Sz«uf#ing hath paſs'd with fo 
great applauſe in the World. The originals 
of this Inſtitution.are very dark ; but having 
been initiated into the Myſtery of it, & leave 
being given me to publiſh it to the World, I 
ſhall deliver as direct a Relation as I can. 


This Art, like many other famous Inven- 
tions, ow'd its birth, or atleaſt improvement 
and perfection, to an effect of Chance; but 
was eltabliſh*d upon ſolid reaſons, and hath 
flouriſh'd in this Ifland ever ſince, with great 
| luſtre, All agree, that it firſt appear d upon 

the decay and diſcquragment of Bagpepes, 
which having long ſuffer'd under the mortal 
hatred of the Brethren, totter'd for a time, & 
at laſt fell with Monarchy. The Story is thus 
related. : FRET 


As yet, Suu ing was not; when the follow- 
ing adventure happen'd to a Banbury Saint. 
Upon a certain day, while he was far engag d 
among the Tabernacles of the Wicked, he felt 
the outward Man phit into odd ene 


* See the Catalogue, after the gs 1" > 
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& ſtrangely prick'd forward by the inward: an 
effect very uſual among the modern inſpir'd. 
For ſome think, that the Spirit is apt to feed on 
the Fleſh, like hungry Wines upon raw beef. 
Others rather believe there is a perpetual game 
at Leap-Frog between both; * and ſometimes 
the Fleſh is uppermoſt, and ſometimes the Spi- 
Tit; adding, that the former, while it is in the 
ſtate of a Rider, wears huge Rippon ſpurs, and 
when'it comes to the turn of being Bearer is 
wonderfully head - ſtrong, and hard- mouth'd. 
However, it came about, the Saint felt his /eſ- 
ſel full extended in every part (a very natural 
effect of ſtrong Inſpiration;) and the place and 
time falling out ſo unluckily, that he could not 
have the convenience of evacuating upwards, 
by repetition, prayer, or lecture, he was forc'd 
to open an inferiour vent. + In ſhort, he wreſt- 
led with the Fleſh ſo long, that he at length 
ſubdu'd it, coming off with honourable ping 


“ Can any thing be more blaſphemous (ſays Dr. 
Wotton) than his game at leapfrog between the fleſh 
Spirit? This affetts the Doctrine of St, Paul (Rom 
VII.) e not the private interpretations of this or that 

particular Sect; & this too is deſcribed in the language 
of the Stews, which with now & then a ſcripture ex- 
preſſion compoſe this Writers ſtile. Thus when the (nuf- 
fling: of Men who have loſt their noſes by lewd cour- 
ſes is ſaid to have given riſe to that Tone which our 
Diſſenters did too much affect formerly, he ſubjoins, 
that when our earthly. Tabernacles are diſordered © 


&c. ſee p. 206. - 


Tf & 5. 37. 122. 128. paſſages f the ſame nas 
ture as this, & the following page. 
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all before, The Surgeon had now cur'd the 
parts, primarily affected; but the Diſeaſe driven 
from its poſt, flew up into his head: and, as 
a skilful General, valiantly attack'd in his Tren- 
ches, withdraws to the capital City, breaking 
down the bridges to prevent purſuit; ſo thediſ- 
eaſe, repel'd from its firſt ſtation, fled before 

the Rod of Hermes to the upper region, there 
fortifying it ſelf; but finding the Foe making 
attacks at the Noſe, broke down the Bridg, and 
retir'd to the Head Quarters. Now the Natu- 


raliſts obſerve, that there is in human noſes an 


Indioſyncraſy, by virtue of which, the more the 
paſſage is obſtructed, the more our ſpeech de- 
lights to go thro, as the Muſick of a Flageolet 
is made by the ſtops. By this method the 
twang of the noſe becomes perfectly to reſemble 
the Snuuffle of a Bagpipe, and is found to be e- 
qually attractive of British ears; whereof the 
Saint had ſudden experience, by practiſing his 
new faculty with wonderful ſucceſs in the Ope- 
ration of the Hirit: For in a ſhort time no Doc- 
trine paſs'd for ſound and orthodox, unleſs it 
were deliver'd thro the noſe. Straight every Paſ- 
tor copy'd after this Original; and thoſe who ' 
could not otherwiſe arrive to a perfection, ſpi- 
rited by a noble zeal, made uſe of the ſame ex- 
periment to acquire it. So that, I think, it 
may be truly affirm'd, the Saints owe their Em- 
pire to the ſnuffling of one Animal, as Darius 
did his to the neighing of another; and both 
ſtratagems were perform' d by the ſame art: for 
we read, how the * Perſian Beaſt acquir'd his 
faculty, by covering a Mare the day before. 


* Heroclot. 
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l ſhould now have done, if I were not con - 
vinc'd, that whatever [have yet advanc'd upon 
this ſubject, is liable to great exception: For 
allowing all I have ſaid to be true, it may (till 

be jaſtly objected, that there is in the Com. 
mon- wealth of artificial Enthuſiaſm, ſome 
real foundation for Art to work upon in the 
temper & complexion. of individuals; which 
other Mortals feem to want. Obſerve bur 
the geſture, the motion & the countenance 
of ſome choice Profeſſors, tho in the moſt 
familiar actions, you will find them of a dif- 
ferent race from the reſt of human creatures. 
Remark your commoneſt pretender to a Light 
within, how dark, and dirty, and gloomy he 
is without: As Lanthorns, which the more 
light they bear in their bodies, caſt out ſo 
much the more foot, & ſmoke, and fuligi- 
nous matter to adhere to the fides. Liſten 
but to their ordinary talk, and look on the 
mauth that delivers it, you will imagine you 
are hearing ſome antient Oracle, and your 
underſtanding will beequally inform*d. Upon 
_ theſe, & the like reaſons, certain Objectors 
pretend to put it beyond all doubt, that there 
mult be a ſort of preternatural Spirit, poſſeſ- 
fing the heads of the modern Saints; & ſome 
will have it to be the heat of Zeal, working 
upon the dregs of Ignorance, as other Spirits 
are produc'd from Lees, by the force of fire. 
Some again think, that when our earthly Ta- 
bernacles are diſorder'd and deſolate, ſhaken 
and out of repair, the Spirit delights to dwell 
within them; as Hoaſes are ſaid-to be haunt- 
ed, when they are forſaken & gone to 215 
ns 0 
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| To ſet this matter in as fair a light as poſ- 
ſible, I ſhall here, very briefly, deduce the 
Hiſtory of Faraticiſm, from the moſt early 
Ages to the preſent, And if we are able to 
fix upon any one material or fundamental 
point, wherein the chief Profeſſors have uni- 
verſally agreed, I think we may reaſonably 
lay hold on that, and aſſign it 3 
Seed or Principle of the Spirit. 85 
The moſt early traces we meet with of Fa- 
nat ich, in antient Story, are among the Egyp* 
:1ans, who inftituted thofe Rites, known in 
Greece by the names of Orgya, Panegyrey & 
Dionyſia; whether introduc'd: there by Orphens 
or Melampus, we ſhall not diſpute at preſent, 
nor in all likelihood at any time for the fu- 
ture.“ Theſe Feaſts were celebrated to: the 
| honour of Ofhriz, whom the Grec iaus call'd 
Dionyſius, and is the ſame with Bacebus: 
Which has betray'd ſome ſuper ficial Readers 
to imagine, that the whole huſineſs was noth- 
ing more than a Set of roaring ſcouring Com- 
panions, overcharg'd with wine; but this is 
a ſcandalous miſtake, foifted on the world 
by a fort of modern Authors, who have too 
literal an underſtanding; & becauſe Antiquity 
is to be trac'd back wards, do therefore, like 
Jes, begin their books at the wrong end, as 
if Learning were a ſort of Conjuring. Theſe 
are the Men who pretend to underſtand a 
book, by ſcouting thro the Index; as if a 
Traveller ſhould go about to deſcribe a Palace, 


- EK when 
* Piod. Sic. L. I. Plat. de Tide c Ofyride- 
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when he had ſeen nothing but the Privy; or like 
certain Fortune tellers in Northern America, 
who have a way of reading a Man's Deſtiny by 
peeping in his breech. For at the time of inſti- 
tuting theſe Myſteriers,* there was not one Vine 
in all Egypt, the Natives drink ing nothing but 
Ale; which liquor ſeems to have been far more 
antient than Wine, & has the honour of owing 
its invention and progreſs, not only to the | 
Egyptian Oſyris, but to the Grecian Bacchus, 
who in their famous Expedition, carry'd the Re- 
Ceipt of it along with them, and gave it to the 
Nations they viſited or ſubdu'd. Beſides, Bac- 
chas himſelf was very ſeldom or never drunk; 
for it is recorded of him, that he was the firſt 
+ Inventor of the Mitre, which he wore con- 
tinually.on his head (as the whole company of 
Bacchanals did) to prevent vapors & the head- 
-ach, after hard drinking. And forthis reaſon 
( ſay ſome) the Scarlet #hore, when ſhe makes 
the Kings of the Earth drunk with her Cup of 
Abomination, is always ſober herſelf, tho ſhe 
never balks the glaſs in her turn, being, it ſeems, 
kept upon her legs by the virtue of her Triple 
Mitre. Now theſe Feaſts-were inſtituted in imi- 
tation of the famous Expedition Ofyr:s made 
thro the World, & ofthe company that attended 
him, where of the Baccbanalian Ceremonies 
were ſo many types & ſymbols. $ From which 

account it is manifeſt, that the Fanatick R ites of 
theſe Bacchanals cannot be imputed to intoxica- 
5 tions 
* Herod. I. 2. 
I Diod. Sic. I. 1. % 3. 
I Diod. Sic. lib. 4. | 
§ See the Particulars in Diod. Sic, lib, 1, & 3. 


* 
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. tions by Wine, but muſt needs have had a dee“ 
er foundation. What this was, we may ga- 
her large hints from certain circumſtances in 

the courſe of their Myſteries, For, in the firſt 


place, there was in their Proceſſions, an entire 
mixture & confution of Sexes; they affected to 


ramble about Hills & Deſarts; their Garlands 
were of Ivy & Vine, emblems of cleaving an 

clinging ; or of Fir, the parent of Turpentine. 
It is added, that they imitated Sazyrs, Were at- 
tended by Goats, and rode upon Aer, all com- 
pa.1ions of great skill and practice in affairs of 


Gallantry. They bore for theit Enſigns cer- 
tain curious Figures, perch'd upon long poles, 


made into. the ſhape & ſize of the Virga geni- 
talis, with its appurtenances; which were ſo 


many ſhadows & Emblems ofthe whole Myſ- 


| 5 . 5 te I HI © | 
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tery, as well as Trophies ſet up by the Female 


Conquetors. Laſtly, in a certain Town of 4. 
tica, the whole Solemnity, * ſtript of all its 
types, was perform'd in paris naturalibus; the 
Votaries not flying in Coveys, but ſorted into 
Couples. The ſame may be farther conjectur d 
from the death of Orpheus, one of the Inſtitu- 
tors of theſe Myſteriers, who was torn in pieces 
by Women, becauſe he refus'd to | c:mmani= 
cate his Orgyesto them: which others explain'd 


by telling us, he had caſtrated himſelf upon 


grief, for the loſs of his Wife. 58 
Omitting many others of leſs note, the next 


Fanaticks we meet with of any eminence, were 
the numerous Sects of Hereticks appearing i 
Fa, 
2 


the five firſt Centuries of the Chriſtian A 
> O „„ 


® Dionyſia Brauronia. | 1 = 
+ Vid. Photium in excerptis e Gonone, 


* 


= 7; + Rath us 1 8 E dee 
N EN 1 5 collected their 5 yſtems from 

Mg, + comparing hem: With thoſe 
ncc ors 


950 in 1 ſeveral Ages fince, I 
e axe certain boynds ſet even to the? ir- 


. of human thought, and thoſe a great 

- wer than is commonly apprehended, 
2 all frequen tly interfere, even in their 

| wildeſt ravings, ſo there is one fundamental 
point, wherein they are ſure to meet, as lines 
a center, and that is the Community f Women, 
reat weretheir ſollicitudes in this matter, and 
they never fail'd of certain Articles in their 
Seems of worſhip, on purpoſe to eſtabliſn it. 


\ The lat Fauatic t. oft note were thoſe which 

) in Germany a little per the Reforma- 

5 ther, ſpringing as Muſhrooms do at 
th Fey gl fa Harveſt ; ſuch were John of Leyden, 
George, Adam r Nexſter, and many others, 
Thoſe Viſions & Revelations always termiina, 
| ed in leading about half a dozen Siſters a- piece, 
N that 1 a fundamental part of 
their hel) For Human life is a continual na- 
ation; if — expect our Veſſels to pals with 

_ Lafety, thro the waves and tempeſts of this fluc- 
ü 102 it is neceſſary to make a good 
Fon dde of the Beſt, as Seamen lay in ſtore of 

ef for a long Voyage. N 


; oe ow from this brief. ſurvey of pohen princi- | 
I Sets among the Fanas:chs in all Ages 
(haying emitted the Mabemetans and others 1 
who might alſo als confirm the AWE 
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tinuation of the brain, mu 
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I am about) to which I might add ſeverat 
among our ſelves; ſuch as the Famriy of Love} 
Sweet-Smgers of Iſrael, and the like; & from 


reflecting upon that fundamental point in theit 


Doctrines about Women, wherein they have 
fo unanimouſly agreed : I am apt to imagine; 
that the Seed or Principle, which has ever put 
Men upon Viſions in things inviſible, is of a 
corporeal nature: Fot the profounder Chy- 
miſts inform us; that the firongeſt Spiri may 
be extracted from Human: fleſſi. Beſides, the 
ſpinal marrow being nothing elfe bat 4 con- 
7 N needs create & 
very free communication between the: ſupe- 


rior faculties, and thoſe below: And thus the 
Thorn in the fleſh * ſerves for a Spar to the 


Spirit. I think, it is agreed among Phylictanis; 
that nothing affects the head ſh much as a 
tentig inous humour, tepel'd and elated to the 
uppet region, found, by daily practice to ruin 
frequently up into Madneſs. A very emment 
Member of the Faculty affur'd me, that When 


the Ouukers firſt appear'd; he ſeldom was With 


out ſome female Patients among them, fot 


the furor uteriuur. Perſoms of 4 viſionatj de- 


votion, either Men or Women, are in the 
complexion; of all orhers, the moſtf amorous: 
For Zeal is frequently kindled from the ſame 
ſpark with other fires, and from inflaming 
Brotherly Love, will proved to raiſe that of 

: | 2 1 M 


* I; wot this to ridicule St. Paul's ob Difeription 
of his o1n Temptation (2 Cor, XI ) in which the 
Apoſtle ranifeſtly alludes to a paſſags in thi Fre 


 Exechicl. XX VIII. 24. Wot, 
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5 2 Gallant. If we inſpe& into the uſual proceſs 


of modern courtſhip, we ſhall find it to conſiſt 


in a devout turn of the eyes, call'd Ogling; an 
artificial form of canting and whining by rote, 
every interval, for want of other matter, made 


up with a Shrug, or a Hum, a Sigh or a Groan; 


the ſtile compact of infignificant words, in- 


coherences and repetition. Theſe | take to be 


the moſt accompliſh'd rules of addreſs to a 
Miſtreſs ; and where are theſe pertorm'd with 
more dexterity than by the Saints? Nay, to bring 
- this argument yet cloſer, I have been inform'd 


by certain ſanguine Brethren. of the firſt Claſs, 


that in the height & Orgaſmus of their ſpiritual 
exerei ſe, it has been frequent with them“ *. 
* immediately after which they found the 


Spirit to relax and flag of a ſudden with the 


nerves, & they were forc'd to haſten to a Con- 
_ « clufion-. This may be farther ſtrengthen'd, by 

- obſerving, with wonder, how unaccountably 
all Females are attracted by Viſionary or En- 
. thufiaſtick Preachers, tho never ſo contemptible 
in their outward mien; which is uſually ſup- 
pos d to be done upon conſiderations purely 
ſpiritual, without any carnal regards at all. But 


1 havereaſon to think the Sex hath certain Cha- 
racteriſticks, by which they form a truer judg- 


ment of human abiliries and performings, than 
we our ſelves can poſſibly do of each other. 
Let that be as it will, thus much is certain, that 
however ſpiritual Intrigues begin, they gene- 
rally conclude, like all others; they may branch 
up wards towards Heaven, but the root is in the 


earth. Too intenſe a contemplation is not the 
-buſinefs of fleſh and blood; it muſt, by the ne- 
VVV a 


its hold, and fall into Matter. Lovers, for the 


ſake of Celeſtial converſe, are but another ſort 


of Platonicks, who pretend to ſee ſtars & heaven 
in Ladies eyes, and to look or think no lower; 
but the ſame Pit is provided for both; and they 
ſeem a perfect Moral to the ſtory of that Philo- 
ſopher, who while his thoughts and eyes were 


fix d upon the Conſtellations, found himſelf ſe- 


duc'd by his lower Parts into a Ditcbh. 


I had ſomewhat more to ſay upon this part of 


the ſubject; but the Poſt is juſt going, which 
forces me in great haſte to eonclude. 


. To 
Eg Yours, e. 


Pray burn this Letter as ſoon as it comes to your 
bands * : , - 
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tionably of the ſame Author, ſoit ſeems 


to have been written about the ſame time with 
the former; I mean, in the Year 1697 when 


the famous Diſpute was on foot about A 
| Stent and Modern Learning. The Controverſy 
took its riſe from an Eſſay of Sir William Tem- 


'ple's upon that ſubject; which was anſwer'd 


by W. Wotton B. D. with an Appendix by Dr. 


Bently, endeavouring io deſtroy the credit of 


Aſop and Phalaris for Authors, whom Sir 


William Temple had, in the Eſſay before - men- 2 


tioned, highly commended. In that Appendix 


the Doctor falls hard upon a new Edition of 
Phalaxts, put out by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle (now Earl off Orrery) to which Mr. _ 
Boyle reply'd at large, with great learning & wit; 


and the Doctor voluminouſly rejoin'd, In this 
Diſpute, the Town highly reſented to ſee a per- 


ſon of Sir Miliam Temple's character & merits 


roughly us'd by the two Reverend Gentlemen 
aforeſaid, and without any manner of provo- 
cation. At length, there appearing no end of 


© 


the are ur d tells us, that the 
4 k ibrar y, looking upon 


BOOKS in St. Fames's 
themſelyes as parties principally concern'd, 
took up the controverſy, and came to a de- 
ciſive = Buri but the Manuſcript, by the in- 


U 


jury of Fortune, or weather, being in ſeve; - 


ral places imperfe&, we capnat learn to Which 
fide the Victory fell. gens. 


I muſt warn the Reader to beware of ap |} 
„„ "WW F-gt.c'. LS 
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plying to Perſons what js hers meant' only of 
Books in the molt literal ſenſe. So, when 
Vigil is mentiond, we are not to of 
the perſon of a famous Poet, call'd by tha 
name, but only certain ſheers of paper; bouk 
up in leather, containing in print the Wor $ 
„ e OTE G WED” 1 
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THE PREFACE. 


OF THE AUTHOR. 


Aryr i is a ſort of glaſs, wherein Babolders do = 
8 general. diſco ver every hody"s face bat their 
ou; Which is the chief reaſon for that bind ro 
ception. it meets in the World, and that ſu very 
few are 3 with th. But if it ſunuiu 
pen otherwiſe, the danger is not great; aul 
have learned from long experience, never ta ap- 
prebend miſchieffrom thoſe Inde i ſtundi ugs Fhave 
been able 10 pro vobe; for angen and fary, th 
they add flirength to the ſinews. of tha Bodyj yet 
are found io relax: thoſe of the Mind, and tu ren- 
den all its efforts feeble andimpotent<'' 
Dhbereisa Brain tbus will e eSrum- 
wing: Ler the Owner gather it with ſctet ion, 
and manage bis Face flock with' Huhanary ; 
Sat of all things let him beware of brniging it 
under the Iſh of bis Betters; becauſe that will 
male it all bubble up into impertinente, aud he 
will ud uo new ſupply: Nit, without Knowledg, 
being 4 ſort of cream which gathers in a nig he = 
the Top, and by a 4 5ki Hul hand, may be ſdon 
5 into froth; but once ſcum du way, what 
uppears underneath will be fit for nei hing bu to 
© he thrown to the bogs; 


Wige examines Mich gs W 
8 tion into the Annual decordt of 7. es. 
ill find it remark'd, that Mar is 
ride, and Pride the Daug beer of Kiches-;the 
former of which aſſertions may beſoon granted 
but one cannot ſo N Stay to the latter: 
for Pride is nearly. related. to), Begyary, and 
Want, either by Father oY Mor Ra ſome- 
times by both; and to ſpea naturally, it 
very ſeldom happens among Men-ta, fall out 
When all have eno ugh . Invaſions uſually; tra+ 
velling from North to South, that is to ſay, 
from Poverty upon Plenty. The moſt antient 
and natural grounds of quarrels, are Luſt and 
Avarice;: which, thowe away allow tobe — 
. thren 
* Riches dk pride; : Pride i i War's Ground 
'&c, Vid, Ephem.“ de Mary Clarke. opt, Edit, 
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. _ thren or collateral. branches of Pride, are cer- 
tainly. the Iſſues of Want. For, to fpeak in 
the phraſe of Writers upon the Politicks, we 
may obſerve in the Republick of Dogs, (which 
in its original ſeems to be an Inſtitution of the 
many) that the whole State is ever in the pro- 
foundeſt peace after a full Meal; and that 
Civil broils ariſe among them, when it hap- 
pens for one great Bone to be ſeiz'd- on by 
ſome leading Dog, who either divides it among 
the few, and then it falls to an O/:zgarchy, or 
keeps it to himſelf, and then it runs up to a 
Tyranny: The fame reaſoning alſoholds place 
among them; in thoſe diſſenſions we behold ' 
upon a turgeſcency in any of their Females. 
For, the right of Co lying in common 
(it being impoſſible to eſtabliſh a Property in 
fo delicate a caſe) Jealouſies and Suſvicions do 
fo abound, that the whole Commonwealth of 
that Street, is reduc'd to a manifeſt Sate of War, 
of every Oitixen againſt every Citizen; till ſome 
one of more courage, conduct, or fortune than 
the reſt, ſeizes aud enjoys the Prize: upon 
 _ which naturally ariſes plenty of heart-burping, 
and envy, and ſnarling againſt the happy Dog. 
Again, if we look upon any of theſe Repu- 
blieks engag'd in a foreign War, either of in- 
vaſion or defence, we ſhall find the ſame rea- 
ſoning will ſerve as to the grounds and occa- 
ſions of each; and, that Poverty, ot Want, 
in ſome degree or other, (whether real, or in 
opinion, which makes no alteration in the 
eaſe) has a great ſhare, as well as Pride, on 
the part of the Aggreſlor, 
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Now, vyhoever will pleaſe to take thisscheme 
and eitheir reduce or adapt it to an intellec- 
tual State, or Commonwealth of Learning, 
will, ſoon diſcover the firſt ground of diſagree- 


ment between thetwo great Parties at this time 


in arms; and may form juſt concluſions. 
upon the merits of either cauſe. But the iſſue 


or events of this War are not ſo eaſy to con- 
jecture at: for the preſent quarrel is ſo en- 


flam d by the warm heads of either Faction, 


& the Pretenſions ſomewhere or other ſo exor- © 


bitant, as not to admit the leaſt overtures of 
accommodation. This quarrel firſt began (as 
have heard it affirm'd by an old Dweller1n 
the neighbourhood ) about a ſmall ſpot of 
ground, /y:»g and being upon one of the two 
tops of the Hill Parnaſſus; the: higheſt and 
largeſt of which had, it ſeems, been time out 
of mind, in quiet poſſeſſion of certain Tenants, 
call'd the Antients; and the other was held by 
the Modernt. But theſe diſliking their preſent 
ſtation, ſent certain Ambaſſadors to the Autiens 
complaining of agreat nuiſance, how the height 
of that part of Parnaſſus, quite ſpoil'd the proſ- 
pect of theirs, eſpecially towards the Eaſt: 
and therefore, to avoid a War, offer'd them 
the choice of this Alternative; either that the 
Antients would pleaſe to remove themſelves 
and their effects down to the lower ſummity, 
which the Moderns would graciouſly furrender 
to them, and advance in their placei. or elſe, 
that the ſaid Amtients will give leave to the 
Moderns to come: with ſhovels and mattocks, 
and level the ſaid Hill as low as they ſhall Wn 
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it convenient. To which, the Antients made 
anſwer; How little they expected ſich a meſ- 
ſage as this from a Colony, whom they had 
admitted out of their own free grace, to ſo 
near & neighbourhood, That as to their own 
| ſeat, they were Aborigines of it, and there- 
fore, to talk with them ofa removal or Surren- 
der, was a language they did not underſtand; 

That, if the height ot the Hill, on their fide, 
ſhorten'd the proſpect of the Moderus, it was a 
diſadvantage they could not help, but deſir'd 
them to conſider, whether that injury (if it 
be any) were not largely recompens' d by the 
Shade and Shelter it afforded them. That as 
to levelling or digging down, it was either 
folly or ignorance to propoſe it, if they did, 
or did not know, how that ſide of the Hill 
was an entire Rock, which would break theit 
tools and hearts, without any damage to it 
elf. That they would therefore adviſe the 
Moderns, rather to raiſe their own ſide of the 
Hill, than dream of pulling down that of the 
Antients; to the former 6f which, they, would 
not only give licence, butalfo largely contri- 
bure. All this was rejected by the Mode rut, 
with much Indignation, who ſtili inſiſted upon 
one of the two: Expedients ; and fo this diffe- 
rence broke out into a long and obſtinate War, 
maintain'd on the one part by reſolution, and 
by the courage of certain Leaders and Allies; 
but on the other, by the greatneſs of their 
number, upon all defeats affording continua 
Recruits. In this Quarrel, whole rivulets of 
Ink have been exhauſted; and the virulence 
of both Parties enormouſly augmented, Now, 
4 5 it 
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it muſt here be underſtood, that Ink is the great 
miſſive weapon, in all Battels of the Learned; 
which, convey'd thro a ſort of engine calls 
a Quill, infinite numbers of theſe are darted 
at the Enemy, by the Valiant on each fide, 
with equal skill and violence, as if it were au 
Engagement of Porcupines. This malignant 
liquor was compounded by the Engineer, who 
invented it, of two ingredients, which are Gall 
and Copperas ; by its bitterneſs and venom, to 
ſuit in ſome degree, as well as to fomentthe 
genius of the Combatants, And as the Ere- 
cians, after an Engagement, when they could 
not agree about the Victory, were wont. to 
ſet up Trophies on both fides ; the beaten par- 
ty being content to he at the ſame expence, to 
keep it ſelf in countenance (a laudable and 


5 antient cuſtom, happily reviv'd of late, in 

| art of War; ) ſo the Learned, after a ſharp. 

bloody - Diſpute, do on both fides hang out 

] their Trophies too, which-ever comes by the 

: worſt. Theſe Trophies have largely inferib'd 

J on them the merits of the cauſe ; a. full im- 

i partial ac count of ſuch a Battel, and how 
; the Victory fell clearly to the party that ſet 
them up. They areknown to the World un- 3 
. der ſeveral names; as, Diſputer, Argumemis, | 
+ | Rejoinders, BriefConftderatiuns, Anſwers, Re- = 
d pliaæt, Remarks, Reflectiuns, Objeftions, Confau- 

3 tat iont. For a very few days they are fix'd up 

: in all publick places, either by themſelves: or 

1 


their? Repreſentatives, for Paſſengers to gaze 
f at : From whence the chiefeſt and largeſt 
e are remov d to certain Magazines, they 2. 
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Libraries, there to remain in a Quarter purpoſes 
ly aſſign'd them, and from thenceforth begin 
to be call'd Books of Controverſy. 


In thefe Books is wonderfully inſtil'd and 
preſerv'd the Spirit of each Warrior, while 
he is alive; and after his death, his Soul tranſ- 
migrates there to inform them. This, atleaſt; 
is the more common opinion; but I believe, 
it is with Libraries, as with other Cemeteries, 
where ſome Philoſophers affirm, that a cer- 
tain Spirit, which they call Bratam Homenis, 
hovers over the Monument, till the body is 
corrupted, and turns to duſt, or to worms; 
but then vaniſhes or diſſolves. So, we may 
ſay, a reſtleſs Spirit haunts over every Book, 
till duſt or worms have ſeiz'd upon it; which, 
to ſome, may happen in a few days, but to 
others later: and therefore, Books of Con- 
troverſy, being of all others haunted by the 
moſt diforderly Spirits, have always been con- 
fin'din a ſeparate lodg from the reſt; & for feat 
of mutual Violence againſt each other, it was 
thought prudent by our Anceſtors to bind them 
to the Peace with ſtrong iron Chains. Of 

which Invention, the original occafion was 
this. Whenthe Works of Scotus firſt came out, 
they were carry'd to a certain great Library, 
and had lodgings appointed them; but this 
Author was no ſooner ſettled, than he went to 
viſit his Maſter Ariſtotle, and there both con- 
certed together to ſeize Plato by main force, 
& turn him out from his antient ſtation among 
the Divizes, where he had peaceably dwelt 
near cight hundred years. The attempt "os 
ed, 
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ceeded, and the two Uſurpers have reign'd 
ever ſince in his ſtead. But to maintain quiet 
for the future, it was decreed, that all Pole»: 
micks of the larger ſize ſhould be held faſt 
unn 8 


By this expedient the publick peace of Li- 
braries might certainly have been preſerv'd, if 
a new ſpecies of controverſial Books had not 
aroſe of late years, inſtinct with a moſt malig- 
nant Spirit, from the War above-mention'd, 
between the Learned, about the higher ſum- 
mit of Pf. „„ 


When theſe Books were firſt admitted into 
the publick Libraries, l remember to have ſaid 
upon occaſion, to ſeveral Perſons concern'd, 
how was ſure they would create broils wher- 
ever they came, unleſs a world of care were 
taken; and therefore l advis'd, that the Cham 
pions of each tide ſhould be coupled together, 


or otherwiſe mix'd, that like the blending of 


contrary Poiſons, their malignity might be em- 
ploy'd among themſelves. And it ſeems, I 

was neither an ill Prophet, nor an ill Coun- 
ſellor, for it was nothing elſe but the negle& 
of this Caution, which gave occaſion to the 
terrible Fight that happen'd on Friday laſt 


between the Antient and Modern Books in te 


King's Library. Now becauſe the talk of this 
Battel is ſo freſh in every body's mouth, and 
the expectation of the Town ſo great to be 
inform'd in the particulars ; I, being poſſeſs?dof 
all Qualifications requiſite in aa accompliſhed: 
Hiſtorian, and retain'd, by neither Party, have 

„„ r „ reſox d 
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refolv'd to comply with the urgent impottunity - 


of my Friends, by writing down a full im- 
partial account thereof. „ HL 
The Guardian of the Regal Library a Perſon 
of great valour, but chiefly renown'd for his * 
Humanity, had been a fierce Champion for the 
Moderns, and in an Engagement upon Par- 
naſſas, had vow'd, with his own hands, to 
knock down two of the antient Chiefs, who. 
pres a ſmall Paſs on the ſaperior Rock : 
t endeavouring to climb up, was cruelly 
obſtructed. by his own unhappy-weight & ten- 
dency towards his center; a quality to which 
thoſe of the Modern party are extreme ſub- 
ject. For being light - headed, they have in ſpe - 
chlation a wonderful agility, & conceive no- 
thing too high for them to mount; but in re- 
ducing to practice, diſcover a mighty preſſure 
about their poſteriors & their heels. Having 
thus fail'd in his deſign, the diſappointed Cham- 
pion bore a cruel rancour to the Antients, 
which he reſolv'd to gratif y, by ſhewing all 
marks of his favour to the Books of their Ad. 
verſaries, & lodging them in the faireſt Apart- 
ments; when at the ſame time, whatever Book 
had the boldneſs to own it ſelf for an Advo- 
cate of the Antients, was bur y'd alive in ſome 
obſcure corner, and threaten'd, upon the leaſt 
diſpleaſure, to be turn'd out of doors. Be- 
ſides it ſo happen'd, that about this time there 
was a ſtrange confuſion of place among all 
*The Hon. Mr. Boyle, afterwards Earl of Or- 
rery, in his Preface to Phalaris, ſays, he was refuſes 
_ the uſe of a manuſcript, by the Library keeper, (Dr, 
Bentley) pro ſolita humanitate ſua. 


„ Don mn 
the Books in the Library; for which ſeveral 
reaſons were aſſign'd. Some imputed it to a 
e heap of learned duſt, which a perverſe 
Wind blew off from a ſhelf of Moderns into 
the Keeper's eyes. Others affirm'd, he had a 
humour to pick the Worms out of the School - 
men, and ſwallow them freſh and faſting ; 
whereof ſome fell upon his Spleen, and ſome 
- climb'd up into his head, to the great pertur- 
bation of both, And laſtly others maintain d, 
that by walking much in the dark about the 
Library, he had quite loſt the ſituation of it 
out of his head; and therefore, in replacing 
his Books, he was apt to miſtake, and clap 
Des Cartes next to Ariſtotle. Poor Plato had 
got between Hebbes & theSeven Hiſe Maſterrt, 
and Virgil was hem'd in with Orydes on one 
ſide, and Witbers on the tber. 


Mean while thoſe Books that were Advo- 
cates for the Moderns, choſe out one from 
among them to make a progreſs thro the whole 
Library, to examine the number & ſtrength of 
their party, and concert their affairs. This 


Meſſenger perform's all things very induſtriouſ- = 


1y, and brought back with him a Liſt, of their 
forces, in all Fifty Thouſand, conſiſting chiefly 
of Light Horſe, heavy arm'd Foot and Mer- 
cenaries; whereof the Foot were in general 
but ſorrily arm'd, and worſe clad; their Hor- 
ſes large, but extremely out of caſe and heart: 
However ſome few, by trading among the 
Antients, had furniſh'd themſelves tolerably 
enough. 
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- While things were in this ferment, diſcord 
grew extremeiy high, hot words paſs'd on both 
ſides, and ill blood was plentifully bred. Here 
a ſolitary Antient, ſqueez*dup among a whole 
ſhelf of Moderns, offer'd fairly ro diſpute the 
caſe, and to prove, by manifeſt reaſons, that 


the Priority was due to them from long poſ- 


ſeſſion, and in regard of their prudence, anti- 
quity, and above all, their great merits towards 
the Moderns. But theſe deny'd the premiſes, 
and ſeem'd very much to wonder how the An- 
tients could pretend to inſiſt upon their Anti - 
quity, when it was ſo plain, if they went to 
that, that the Moderus were much the more“ 
antient of the two. As for any obligations they 
ow'd to the Antients, they renounc'd them all. 
Zis true, ſaid they, we are inform'd ſome feu 
of our Party have been ſo mean to horrow their 
ſubſiſtence from you; but the reſt, infinitely the 
greater number (and eſpecially we French and 
Engliſh) were ſo far from ſtooping to ſo baſe an 
example, that there never paſs'd, till this very 
boar, fix words between ut: For our Horſes are 
of our own breeding, our Arms of our own for- 
ging, andour Clothes of our own cutting out and 
ſowing. Plato was by chance upon the next 
helf, and obſerving; thoſe that ſpoke to be in 
the ragged plight, mention'd a while ago, 
their Jades lean and foundred, their Weapons 
- of rotten wood, their Armour ruſty, and noth- 
ing but rags underneath; he laugh'd aloud, 
and in his pleaſant way, ſwore, By G- d, be 
Den Bt Earls, 


- * According to the made Paradox, Ste p. 69. & 95 
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| Now the Moderns had not proceeded in their 


late Negotiation, with ſecrecy enough to eſcape 


the notice of the Enemy: For thoſe Advocates, / 


who had begun the quarrel, by ſetting firſt on 
foot the Diſpute of Precedency, talk*d ſo loud 


of coming to a Battel, that Temple happen'd 


to over hear them, and gave immediate intel- 
ligence to the Antients ; who thereupon drew 
up their ſcatter'd Troops together, reſolving 
to act upon the defenſive; upon which ſeveral _ 
of the Moderns fled over to their party, and 
among the reſt Temple himſelf. This Temple 
having been educated, & having long convers'd 


among the Antiens, was, of all the Moderns, _ 


their greateſt Favourite, and became their 
greateſt Champion, „ 


Things were at this criſis, when a material 
accident fell out: For upon the higheſt corner 
of a large window, there dwelt a certain Si- 
der, ſwollen up to the firſt magnitude, by the 
deſtruction of infinite numbers of Hlies, whoſe 
Spoils lay ſcatter'd before the gates of his Pa- 
lace, like human bones before the Cave of 
ſome Giant. The avenues to his Caſtle were 
guarded with turnpikes and paliſadoes, all after 
the modern way of Fortification. After you 

had paſs'd ſeveral courts, you came to the 


center, wherein you might behold the Conſtable . 


himſelf in his own Lodgings, which had win- 
dows fronting to each avenue, and ports to 
ſally out upon all occaſions of prey or defence. 
| In this Manſion he had for ſometime dwelt in 
peace and plenty, without danger to his perſon 


by Swallows from avove, or to his Palace by 
. r | brooms 


brooms from below. When it was the pleaſure 
of Fortune to conduct thither a wandring Bee, 
to whoſe curioſity a broken pane in the glaſs 
had diſcover'd it ſelf, and in he went; where 
Expatiating a while, he at laſt happen'd to 
__ alight upon one of the outward walls of the 
 Op#der's Citadel; which yielding to the unequal 
weight, funk down to the very foundation. 
Thrice he endeavour'd to force his paſlage, 
and thrice the Center ſhook, The Spider within, 
feeling the terrible convulfion, ſuppos'd at firſt 
that Nature was approaching to her final diſ- 
ſolution, or elſe that Beelgebub, with all his 
Legions, was come to revenge the death of 
many thouſands of his Subjects, Whoin this 
Enemy had ſlain and devour'd. However he 
at length valiantly reſolv'd to iſſue forth, and 
meet his Fate. Mean while the Bee had acquit- 
ted himſelf of his toils, and poſted ſecurely at 
ſome diſtance, was imploy'd in cleanſing his 
wings, and diſengaging them from the ragged 
remnants of the cobweb. By this time the 
Spider was advenrur'd out, when beholding the 
chaſms, and ruins, and dilapidations of his 
| Fortreſs, he was very near at his wits end; he 
ſtorm'd and ſwore like a Madman, and ſwell'd 
till he was ready to burſt. At length caſting 
bis eye upon the Bee, and wiſel gathering 
cauſes from events (for they knew each other 
by fight) A Plagae ſplit you, ſaid he, for 4 
giddy Son of a Whore: Is it you, with a ven- 
geance, that have made this litter here? Could 
you not look before you, and be damn'd? Do you 
#hink I have mothing elſe to do (in the Devil's 
name) but to mend and repair after your —_ K 

| q 


— 


—— 
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Cood words, Friend, ſaid the Bee ( having now 
prun'd himſelf, and being diſpos'd to drole) 
II give you my hand and word to come near your 
Kennel no more; 1 was never in ſuch a confounded. 
pickle ſince I was born, Sirrah, reply'd the 
Spider, if it were not for breaking an bid cuſtom 
in our Family, never to ſtir abroad aginſt au 
Enemy, I ſhould come and teach you better man - 
ners. I pray bave patience, (aid the Bee, or you 
will ſpend your ſubſtance, and for ought I fee yon 
may ſtand in need of it all towards she repair of 
your Houſe, Rogue, Rogue reply'd the & 


pi der, 
yet methinks you ſhou'd have more reſpect t a 
Perſon, whom all the world allows to be ſo much 
your betters, By my Troth, ſaid thee Bee, the 
Compariſon will amount to a very goon Jeſs, 
and you will do me a favour, tn let me know the 
reaſons, that all the world is pleas'd to uſe in fo n 
hopeful a diſpute. At this the Spider having 
ſwell'd himſelf into the ſize and poſture of a 
- Diſputant, began his Argument in the true ſpi- 
rit of Controverſy, with a reſolution to be 
heartily ſcurrilous and angry;.to urge on his 
own reaſons, without the leaſt regard to the 
anſwers. or objections of his oppoſite, and 
fully predetermin'd in his mind againſt all con- 


Mot to diſparage my ſelf, ſaid he, by the com- 
nr” nk a 2 M bat 5 thou but 
à Vagabond withont houſe or home, without Stock 
or Inheritance? Born to no poſſeſſion of your own, 
but a pair of wings, and a drone-pipe, Jour 
livelihood is an univerſal plunder upon Nature, 
4 Freebooter over fields and gardens ; and for the 
= Fs  -— on 


violet. M bhereas I am a domeſitick Animal, fur- 
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5 ſake of ſtealing, will rob a nettle as readily as a 


 niſh'd with a native Stock within my ſelf.> This 
large Caſtle (to ſhew mv Improvements in the 
 Mathematicks) is all built with my own hands, 
ana the Materials extradted altogether out of my 
on Perſon. | 
I am glad, anſwer'd the Bee, zo hear you 

rant at leaſt that I am come honeſtly by my wings 
and my voice; for then, it ſeems, I am oblig*d 10 
Heaven aloxe for my flights and my Muſick ; and 
Providence would never have beſtou d me two 
ſuch gifts, without deſigning them for the nobleſt 
ends. I viſit, indeed, all the Flowers and Bloſ- 
ſomt of the field and the garden; but whatever 1 

 eviled? from thence enriches my ſelf, without the 
lieaſt injury to their beauty, their ſmell, ur their 
taſte. Now for you and your Skill in Architecture, 
and other Marhematicks, I have little to ſay: In 
that Building of yours, there might, jor ought [ 
know, have been labour and method enough; but 
Ey woful experience for us both, tis too plain, 
the materials are naught, and I hope you will 
henceforth take warning, and con ſider duration 
aud matter, as well as method and art, You 
boaſt, indeed, of being oblig dto no other creature, 
but of drawing and {pinning ont all from your 
felf; that is to jay, if we may judg of the liquor 
in the veſſel by what iſſues out, you poſſeſs a good 
plentiful ſtore of dirt and poiſon in your breaſt © 
Aud tho I would by ns means leſſen or diſparuge 
our genuine ſtock of either, yet I doubt you are 
Somewhat. oblig a, for an mcreaſe of both, to a 
little foreign aſſiſtance. Pur. inherent PO of 
| | | is 


— 


fp © Gra = 
dirt does not fail of acqrifitions, by ſweepings 
' exbhald from belbw; 2 one ee eee, 72 
with a Share of Poiſon to deſiruy another. So that, 
in short, the queſtion comes all to this; Whether 
is the nobler Being of the two, that which by a 
lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an 


oder-,weening pride, which feeding and engenaring 


on it ſelſ, turns all into excrement and venom, 
producing nothing at all hut Fly-hane and a Cob- 
Web; or that which by an univerſal range, with 
long ſearch, much ſtudy, true judgment and diſ- 
tinct1on of things, brings home honey and wax? 


| This Diſpute was manag'd. with ſuch eager- 
neſs, clamour and warmth, that the two Par- 
ties of Books in Arms below, ſtood filent a 
while, waiting in ſuſpence what would be the 
iſſue, which was not long undetermin'd : For 
the Bee grown impatient.at ſo much loſs of 
time, fled ſtrait away to a bed of Roſes without 
looking for a reply; and left the Spider like an 
Orator, collected in himſelf, and juſt prepar d 
to burſt out, | 1 


It happen'd upon this emergency, that Ap 

broke ſilence firſt. He had been of late moſt 
barbarouſly treated by a ſtrange effect of the 
. Regent's Humanity, who had tore off his Title- 
page, ſorely defac'd one half of his leaves, 
and chain'd him faſt among a ſhelf of Moderns. 


| Where ſoon diſcovering how high the Quarrel 


was like to proceed, he try'd all his arts, and 
turn'd himſelfinto.a thouſand forms: at length 
in the borrow'd ſhape of an Aſs, the Regent 
miltook him for a 8 * by which 9 8 
e e 


3 oa R 
he had time and opportunity to eſcape to the 
Antients, juſt when the Spider and the Ber were 
entring into their conteſt; to which he gave 
his attention with a world of pleaſure; and 
when it was ended, ſwore in the loudeſt key, 
that in all his life he had never known two ca- 
ſes ſo parallel and adapt to each other, as that 
in the window, and this upon the ſhelves. The 
Diſputauts, ſaid he, have admirably mauag d the 
Diſpute between them, have talen in the full 
ſtrength of all that is to be ſaid on both fades, 
and exhauſted the ſubſtance of every Argument pro 
and con. It is but to adjuſt the reaſonings of 
beth to the preſent Quarrel, then to compare and 
apply the labours and fruits of each, as the Bee 
has learnedly deduc d them; and we schall find the 
concluſion fall plain and cloſe upon the Moderns 
aud Us. For, pray Gentlemen, unt ever any 
bing ſo modern as the Spider in his air, his 
zarns, and his Paradoxes? ie argues in the bebalf 
of Tou his Brethren, and himſelf, with many 
boaſtings of his native flock, and great genias; 
that he ſpins and ſpits wholly from himſelf, and 
ſcorus to own any obligation or aſſiſtance from 
without. Then he diſplays to you bisgreat still in 
Architecture, and Improvement in the Mathema- 
Zicks, To all this the Bee, as an Advocate, re- 
rain d by us the Antients, thinks fit to anſwer, - 
That if one may juag of the great Genius or In- 
vent ions of the Muderns, by what they have pro- 
duc d, you will hardly have countenance to bear 
you out im boaſting of either. Ered your Sthemes 
vith as much method and Skill as yon pleaſe ; yet, 
if the materials be nothing but dirt, ſpan ont of 
your own entrails (the guts of modern: * ) 
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the Edifice will conclude at laſt in a Cobweb: The 
durat ion of which, like that of other Spiders 
webs, may be imputeu to their being ſorgotten, 
or neglected, or hid in a corner. For any thing 


| elſe of genuine, that the Moderns may pretend 


zo, I cannot recollect; nnleſs it be a large vein of 
wrangling and Satyr, much of a nature and ſub= 
ſtance with the Spiders poiſon ; which, however, . 
zbey pretend to ſpit wholly ont of themſelves, is 


 improv'd by the ſame arts by feeding upon the 


Inſects and Vermin of the Age. As for us, the 
Antients, we are content with the Bee, to pre- 
tend to nothing of our own beyond our wings and 
our Voice: that is 10 ſay, our Flights and our 


Language; for the reſt, whatever we have got, 
Hat been by infinite labour, and ſearch, and ran- 
ging thro every corner of Nature. The difference 


is, that inſtead of Dirt and Poiſon, we have rather 


choſe to fill our hives with Hony and Max, zhus 


furniſhing Mankind with the two nobleſt of things, 
which are Sweetneſs and Light. | 


Tis wonderful to conceive the tumult ari- 


ſen among the Books upon the cloſe of this 


long deſcant of Æſep; both parties took the 
hint, and heighten'd their animoſities ſo on a 


ſudden, that they refolv'd it ſhould come to 


a Battel. Immediately the two main Bodies 
withdrew under their ſeveral. Enſigns to the 
further parts of the Library, and there enter'd 


into cabals and conſults upon the preſent 


emergency: The Moderns were in very warm 


debates upon the choice of their Leaders, & 
nothing leſs than the fear impending from their 


Enemies, could have kept them from muti- 
„„ > nies 


\ 
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nies upon this occaſion. The difference was 
en among the Horſe, where every private 
rooper pretended to the chief Command, 
from Taſ» and Milton, to Dryden and Withers, 
The Light- Horſe were commanded by Cowley 
and Deſpreaux. There came the Bowmen 
under their valiant Leaders, Des-Cartes, Gaſ- 
ſenai, and Hobbes, whoſe ſtrength was ſuch, 
that they could ſhoot their arrows beyond the 
Atmoſphere, never to fall down again, but 
turn like that of Evander, into Meteors, or 
like the Cannon-ball into Stars, Paracelſus 
brought a Squadron of Siul-Pot- Flingers from 
the ſnowy Mountains of Rhburia. There came 
a vaſt body of Dragoons, of different nations, 
under the leading of Harvey, their great Aga: 
part arm'd with Scythes, the weapons of 
Death ; part with Launces and long Knives, 
all ſteep'd in poiſon; part ſhot bullets of a 
moſt malignant nature, and us'd whitePow- 
der, which infallibly kill'd without report. 
There came ſeveral bodies of heavy - arm'd 
Foot, all Mercenaries, under the Enſigns of 
Guicciardin, Davila, Polydore Virgil, Bucha- 
nan, Mariana, Cambden, and others. The En- 
gineers were commanded by Kegiomontanus 
and Wiltins. The reſt were a confus'd mul- 
titude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, Bellarmine ; of 
mighty bulk and ſtature, but Without either 
arms, courage, or diſcipline. In the laſt place 
came infiniteſwarms of Calozes *, adiſorderly 
rout led by Leſtrange; Rogues aud Ragga- - 
muffins, that follow the Camp for nothing but 
the plunder; all without coats to hh | 
5 8 | 5 18 
 * Pamphlets, not bound or cover l. N 
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The Army ofthe Antients was much fewer 
in number; Homer led the Horſe, and Pindar 
(he Light Horſe; Euclid was chief Engineer; 
Plato and Ariſtotle commanded the Bowmen ; 
Herodotus and Livythe Foot; Hippocrates the 
Dragoons. The Allies led by Veſſius, & Temple 
brought up the Reer 7 


All things violently tending to a decifive 
battel; Fame, who much frequented, & had 
a large apartment formerly aſſign'd her in the 
Regal Library, fled up ſtraight to Jupiter, to 
whom. ſhe deliver'd a faithful account of all 
that paſs'd between the two parties below. 
(For, among the Gods, ſhe always tells truth.) 
Jo de, in great concern, convokes a Council 
in the Milky-way. The Senate aſſembled, he 
declares the occafion of conveening them; a 
bloody Battel juſt impendent between two 
mighty Armies of Antient and Modern Crea- 
tures; call'd Books, wherein the celeſtial in- 
tereſt was but too deeply concern'd. Momus, 
the Patron of the Moderns made an excel 
lent Speech in their favour, which was an- 
ſwer'd by Pallas the Protectreſs of the Au- 
tients. The aſſembly was divided in their af- 
fections; when Jupiter commanded the Book 
of Fate to be laid before him. Immediately 
were brought by Mercury, three large vo- 
lumes in Folio, containing Memoirs of al“ 
things paſt, preſent, & ro come. The claſps 
were of ſilver doublegilt; the covers of ce- 
leſtial Turky- leather; and the paper, ſuch: as 
here on Earth, might almoſt paſs for vellum. 
N . Jupiter 
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Jupiter having fi lently read the Decree, would 


communicate the en to none but. pre- 
mY ſhut up the Book, | 


Without the ney of this Aſſembly, there 


| ned: a vait number of light, nimble Gods, | 


menial ſervants to Jupiter: I heſeare his mi- 
niſtring inſtraments in all affairs below. They 
travel in a Caravan, more or leſs together, 
and are faſtenꝰd to each other like a link of 
Gally-ſlaves, by a light chain, which paſles 
from them to Japiter's great toe: And yet, 
in receiving or delivering a Meſſage, they may 
never approach above the loweſt ſtep of his 
Throne, where he and they whiſper to each 
other thro a long hollow trunk. Theſe Deities 
are call'd by mortal Men, Accidents, or Events; 
but the Gods call them ſecond Cauſes. Jupiter 
having deliver'd his meſſage to a certain num- 
ber of theſe Divinities, they flew immediately 
down to the pinnacle of the Regal Library, and 
conſulting a few minutes, enter'd unſeen, and 
os d the Parties according to their orders. 


"Lo while, ings: fearing. the work; 
and calling to mind an antient Prophecy,which 
bore no very good face to his Ghildren the 
Moderns; bent his flight to the region of a 
malignant Deity, call'd Cr:ticiſm.. She dwelt 
on the top ofa ſnowy Mountain in Nova Zem- 
bla; there Momus found her extended in her 
Den, upon the ſpoils of numberleſs volumes 
half devour d. At her right hand (at Ignorance, 
at her left, Pride her Mother, dreſſing her up in 


| the conan of paper herſelf had torn, There 
| | was 
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was Opinion her Siſter, light of foot, hood- 
wink d, and headſtrong, yet giddy and perpe- 

tually turning. About her play'd her Children, 
Noiſe and Impudeuce, Dulneſs and Vanity, Paſi- 
_ ziveneſy, Pedantry, and Hi-Manners. The God- 
deſs herſelf had claws like a Cat; her head, 
and ears, and voice refembled thoſe of an Aſs 3 | 
her teeth fallen out before; her eyes turn'd = 
inward, as if ſhe look'd only upon herſelf; | 
her Diet was the overflowing of her own gall ; = 
her Spleen was fo large, as to ſtand prominent | 
like a dug of the firſt rate, nor wanted excreſ- 
ceneies in form ofteats, at which a crew of 
ugly Monſters were greedily fucking; and, 
What is wonderfal to conceive, the bulk of 
Spleen increas'd faſter than the ſucking could 
diminiſh it, Goddeſs, ſaid Momus, can you fit 
idly here, while. out devout; Worſhippers, the 
Moderns, are this minute entering into a cruel 
Bartel; and perhaps, now lying under the ſwords 

| of their Enemies? Whothen, hereafter, will ever 

| ſacrifice, or build Altars to our Divinities ? Haſte 
therefore to the Britiſh Ile, and, if poſſible, pre- 
deut their deſtruction, while I make Factions 
among the Gods, and gain them over to our party. 


| Momus, having thus deliver*d himfelf, ſtaid 

q not for an anſwer, but left the Goddeſs to her 

5 own reſentments. Up ſhe roſe in a rage, and 
as it is the form upon ſuchoccaſſons, began a 

Soliloquy. Tir 1 (ſaid ſhe) who give wiſdom 

; to Infants and Idiots. By me, Children grow 

Z wiſer than their Parents. By me, Beaux become 

Politictans;, and Sobool. Boys, Ae of Philoſo- 

- phy. By me, Sopbiſters debate, an . 

; EG - 7 
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the depths of Kuowledg ; and C offee-bouſe 12 is 
inſtinct by me, can correct an Author's ſtile, and 
diſplay the minuteſt errors, without underſtanding 
a ſyllable of his matter or his language. By me, 
. ſpend their judgment, as they dv their 
Eſtate, before it comes into their bands. Iis I, 
who have depos'd Wit and Knowleag from their 
Empire over Poetry, and advanc'd my ſelf in their 

ſtead, And ſhall afew upſtart Antients dare to 
oppoſe me See, But, come, my aged Parents, 
and you, my Children dear, and thou my beau- 

teous Siſter; let us aſcend my chariot, and haſte 

20 afſiſt our devour Moderns, who are wow ſacri- 

Hing to us a Hecatomb, as I perceive by tbat 

 grateſul (ſmell, which from ene e * 

| _ . | 


\ "The Goddeſs and her Train hayi ing moun- 
ted the chariot, which was drawn by tame 
Geeſe, flew over infinite Regions, ſhedding. 
her influence in due places, till at length ſhe 
arriv'd at her beloved Iſland of Britain: but 
in hovering overits Metropolis, what bleſſings 
did ſhe not let fall upon her Seminaries of 
Greſham & Covent Garden? And now ſhe 
reach'd the fatal plain of St. Fames's Library, 
at what time the two Armies were upon the 
point to engage; where, entring with all her 

Caravan, unſeen, and landing upon a caſe of 

Shelves, now deſert, but once inhabited by a 

Colony of Virtuoſo's, ſhe ſtaid a while to ob- 

: . the poſture of both Armies. 5 


But here the er cares of a Mother bs 


gal to . her ee, and move in her 8 
or, 


For, at the head ofa Troop of Modern Bow-. 
men, ſhe caſt her eyes upon her Son Horton; 
to whom the Fates had aſſign'd a very ſhort 
thred: Motton, a young Hero, whom an un- 

known Father of mortal race, begot by ſtolen 
| embraces with this goddeſs. He was the Dar- 

ling of his Mother, above all her Children, 
and ſhe reſolv'd ro go and comfort him. But 
firſt, according to the good old cuſtom of Dei - 
ties, ſhe caſt about to change her ſhape , for. 
fear the Divinity of her countenance might 
dazzle his mortal fight, & over - charge the reſt 
of his ſenſes. - She therefore gather'd up her 
Perſon into an Octava compaſs : her body grew 
white, and arid, and ſplit in pieces with dry=- 
neſs; the thick turn'd into paſtboard, and he 
thin into paper, upon which her parents and 
Children, artfully ſtrow'd a black juice, or de- 
coction of gall and ſoot, in form of letters; 
her head, and voice, and ſpleen kept their 
primitive form, and that which before was a2 
cover of skin, did (till continue ſo. In which 
guiſe ſhemarch'd on towards the Moderus, un- 
diſtinguiſhable in ſhape and dreſs from the di- 
vine Bentley, Votton's deareſt Friend. Brave 
I/otton, faid the Goddeſs, Why do aur Troops 
ſtand idle here to ſpend their preſent vigour, and 
opportunity of the day * Away, let us baſie 6 
the Generals, and adviſe to give the onſet imme - 
diately. Having ſpoke thus, ſhe took the uglieſt 
of her Monſters, full glutted from her ſpleen, 
and flung it inviſibly into his mouth; which 
flying. ſtraight up into his head, ſquee2'd out 
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order'd two of her beloved Children, Da{neſs 
and [/!- Manners, cloſely to attend his perſon 
in all encounters, Having thus accoutred him, 
- he vaniſh'd in a miſt, and the Hero perceiv'd 
it was the Goddeſs, his Mother, 


The deſtin'd hour of Fate being now ar- 
riv'd, the Fight began; whereof, before dare 


Adventure to make a particular deſcription, I 


mult; after the example of other Authors, 
petition for a hundred tongues, and mouths, 
and hands, and pens ; which wouldall betoo 
little to perform ſo immenſe a work. Say, 
Goddeſs, that preſideſt over Hiſtory, who it 
Was that firſt advanc'd in the field of Battel. 
Paracelſas, at the Head of his Dragoons, ob- 
(ſerving Galen in the adverſe wing, darted his 
_ Javelin with a mighty force, which the brave 
Antient receiv'd upon his ſhield; the point brea- 


king in the ſecond fold. 
J «>. 
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Then Ariſtoile, obſerving Bacon advance 
with a furious mien, drew his bow to the head, 
and let fly his arrow, which miſs'd the valiant 
Modern; and went hizzing over his head; _ 
2 6 4 
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Des Cartes it hit : The ſteel point quickly found 
the defect in his head-piece; it pierced the leather 


and the paſtboard, and went in at his right eye. 
The torture of the pain whirl'd the valiant Bo] - 


man round, till Death, like a Star of ſuperior in- 


| fluence, drew him into his own Vortex. ® * * 
0 


* 
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when Homer appear'd at the head of the Ca- 
valry, mounted on a furious Horſe, with dif- 


ficolty manag d by the Rider himſelf, but which 


no other Mortal durſt approach; he rode among 
the Enemies ranks, bore down all before him. 
Say, Goddeſs, whom he flew firſt, & whom he 
ſlew laſt. Firſt Gondibert advanc'd againſt him, 


| Clad in heavy Amour, & mounted on a ſtaid ſo- 


ber Gelding, not ſo fam'd for his ſpeed as his 
docility in kneeling, whenever his Rider would 
mount oralight. He had made a vow to Pal- 


lat, that he would never leave the field, till 


he had ſpoil'd Homer of his Amour. Madman] 
who had never once ſeen the Wearer, nor un- 
der ſtood his ſtrength. Him Homer overthrew 
Horſe and man to the ground, there to bs 
trampled and choak'd in the dirt. Then, with 
a long ſpear, he ſlew Denham, a (tout Modern, 
who, from his Father's fide, deriv'd his lineage 
from Apollo, but his Mother was of mortal 


race. He fell, and bit the earth. The celeſtial. - 


part Apollo took, and made it a Star, but the ter- 
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ceſtrial lay wallo wing upon the ground, Then 
Homer ſlew Weſtley wich a kick of his Horſe's 
heel; he took Perrault by mighty force out 
of his ſaddle, then hurPd him at Fontenelle, with 
the ſame blow daſhing out both their brains. 


On the left wing of the Horſe Virgil appear'd 

in ſhining Armour, compleatly fitted to his 
body; he was mounted ona dapple grey Steed, 
the ſlowneſs of whole pace was an effect of the 
higheſt. mettle and vigour. He caſt his eye 
on the adverſe wing, with a deſire to find an 
Object worthy of his valour: when behold, 
upon a ſorrel Gelding of a monſtrous ſize ap- 
'pear'd a Foe, iſſuing from among the thickeſt 
of the Enemy's Squadrons ; but his ſpeed was 
Jeſs than his noiſe: for his Horſe, old and lean, 
"ſpent. the dregs of his ſtrength in a high trot, 
which tho it made ſlow advances, yet caus'd 
a loud claſhing of his Armour terrible to hear. 
The two Cavaliers had now approach'd within 
the throw of a lance, when the Stranger deſir'd 
;a Parley; and 1ifting up the vizard of his hel- 
met, à face hardly appear'd from within, 
which, after a pauſe, was known for that of 
the renowu'd Dryden The brave Antient ſud- 
denly ſtarted, as one poſſeſs'd with ſurprize 
anddiſappointement together: For the helmet 


Was nine times too large for the head, which 


.appear'd ſituate far in the hinder part, even 
like the Lady in a Lobſter, or like a Mouſe 
under a Canopy of State, or like a ſhrivied 
Beau from within the pent-houſe of a modern 
peruke: and the voice was ſuitedto the viſage, 
ſounding weak and remote. Oryden in a long 
one bY ee ED wt 
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a fiery Horſe, of 
ſtrong, bearing the Rider where he liſt, over 
the field; he made a mighty ſlaughter among 
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Harangue ſooth'd up the good Antzient, call'd 
him Father, and by a large deduction of Je- 
nealogies, made it plainly appear, that they 


were nearly related. Then he humbly pro- 
pos'd an exchange of Armour, as a laſting mark 


of Hoſpitality between them. Virgil conſen- 
ted (for the Goddeſs aſfidence came unſeen, 
and caſt a miſt before his eyes) tho his was 
of Gold, and coſt a hundred Beeves, the other's 


but of ruſty iron. However, this. glittering 
Armour became the Modern yet worle than his 


own. Then they agreed to exchange Horſes; 
but when it came to the trial, Dryden was 


afraid, and utter ly unable to mount. * * 
* | * ET a 
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* * Lncanappear'd upon 


admirable ſhape, but head- 


the Enemy's Horſe ; which deſtruction to ſtop, 


_ Blackmore, a famous Modern (but one of the 
Mercenaries) (trenuouſly oppos'd himſelf; & 
darted a javelin, with a ſtrong hand, which 

falling ſhort of its mark, ſtruck deep in the 


earth. Then Lucan threw alance; but Mſeu - 
lapius came unſeen, and turn'd off the point. 
Brave Modern, ſaid Lucan, Iperceive ſome God 


protects you, for never did my arm ſo deceive me 


before; but what Mortal can contend with a God 


Therefore, let us fight no longer, but preſent gifts 


to each other. Lacan then beſtowꝰ'd the Modern 
à pair of Spurs, and Blackmore 
CCC 
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Creech ; but the Goddeſs Dzlzeſs took a cloud, 
form'd into the ſhape of Horace, arm'd and 
mounted, and plac'd it in a flying poſture be- 
fore him, Glad was the Cavalier to begin a 
combat with a flying Foe, and purſu'd the 
Image, threatning loud; till at laſt it led him 
to the peaceful Bower of his Father Ogleby, 
by whom he was diſarm'd, and aſſign'd to his 
repoſe. | e 


Then Piadar flew---, arid--=, and Oldham, 
and---and Afra the Amazon light of foot; ne- 


ver advancing in a dire& line, but wheeling 


with incredible agility and force, he made a 
terrible Slaughter among the Enemies L2g47- 
Horſe. Him, when Cowley obſerv*d, his gene- 


tous heart burnt within him, and he advanc'd 


— 


againſt the fierce Autieut, imitating his addreſs, 


and pace, 'and career, as well as the vigour 


_ of his Horſe, and his own skill would allow. 


When the twoCavaliers had approach'd within 
the length of three javelins; firſt Cow/eythrew 
a lance, - which miſs'd Pindar, and paſſing into 
the Enemy's ranks, fell ineffeQual to the 
ground. Then Pindar darted a Javelin fo 


large and weighty, that ſcarce a dozen Cava: 


ders, as Cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raiſe it from the ground; yet he threw 


it with eaſe, & it went by an unerring hand, 


ſinging thro the air: nor could the Modern 
have avoided preſent death, if he had not 
luckily oppos'd the Shield that had been g1- 
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thrice he fled, and thrice he could noteſcape; 
at laſt he turn'd, and lifting up his hands in 
the poſture of a Suppliant, God-like Pindar , 


ſaid he, ſpare my life, and poſſeſs my Horſe, 


with theſe Arms; beſides the Ranſom which my 
Friends will give, when they hear I am alive, 
and your Priſoner. Dog, faid Pindar, Let your 
Ranſom ſtay with your Friends, but your Car- 
caſs ſhall be left for the Fouls of the air, and the 


Beaſts of the field, With that he rais'd his 


Sword, and with a mighty ſtroke eleft the 


wretched Modern in twain, the Sword per- 


ſuing the blow; and one half lay panting on 
the ground, to be trod in pieces by the Horſes 
Feet, the other half was born by the frighted 
Steed thro the field. + This Venut took, & 
waſh'd it ſeven times in Ambro/za, then ſtruck 
it thrice with a Sprig of Amarant; upon which, 
the leather grew round and ſoft, and the 
leaves turn'd into Feathers, and being gil- 


ded before, continu'd gilded ſtill: ſo it became 
a Dove, and ſhe harneſs'd it to her Chariot. 
Ed od W ed ä 
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I Day being far ſpent, & the numerous For- 

ces of the Moderus half inclining to a Retreat, 
N 24 there 

Pindarics preferable to his miſtreſs. 

1 The Epiſode of Bentley and Watton. 


| | Many areof a different opinion, & think Cowley's 


547 
ven him by Veuut. And now both Heroes 
drew their Swords, but the Modern was ſo 
_ aghaſt and diſorder'd, that he knew not where 
| he was; his ſhield drop'd from his hands; 
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there iſſu'd forth from a Squadron of their bea: 
vy arm d Foot, a Captain whoſe name was 
Bentley; in perſon the moſt deform'd of all the 
| Moderns; tall, but without ſhape or comeli- 
neſs; large, but without ſtrength or propor- 
tion. His Armour was patch'd up of a thou- 
ſand incoherent pieces; and the ſound of it, 
as he march'd, was loud and dry, like that 
made by the fall of a ſheet of lead, which an 
Eteſian wind blows ſuddenly down from the 
roof of ſome Steeple. His Helmet was of old . 
ruſty iron, but the vizard was Braſs, which 
tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, 
nor wanted gall, from the ſame fountain; ſo 
that whenever provok'd by anger or labour, 
an atraimentous quality, of molt malignant na- 
ture, was ſeen to diſtil from his lips. In his 
right hand he graſp'd a Flail, and (that he 
might never be unprovided of an offenfive wea- 
pon) a veſlel full of Ordure in his left: Thus, 
compleatly arm'd, he advanc'd with a flow and 
heavy pace, where the Modern Chiefs were 
holding a conſult upon the ſum of things; who 
as he came onwards, laugh'd to behold his 
crooked leg, & hump ſhoulder, which his boot 
and armour vainly endeavouring to hide, were 
forc'd to comply with, and expoſe. - The 
Generals made ule of him for his talent of rai- 
ling, which kept within government, prov'd 
frequently of great ſervice to their cauſe, but 
at other times did more miſchief than good; 
for at the leaſt touch of offence, and often 
without any at all, he would, likea wounded 
Elephant, convert it againſt his Leaders. Such, 
A this juncture, was the diſpoſition of Benzley, 
5 _ .. griey'd 
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fares ſee the Enemy prevail, and diſſatis= 
y'd-with every body's conduct but his own. 
He humbly gave the Modern Generals to under- 
ſtand, that he conceiv'd, with great ſubmiſ- 
fion, they were all a pack of Rogues, and Foolf, 
and Sons of Whores, and dumm d Cowards, and 
confounded Loggerheads, and illiterate Whelps, 
and nonſen ſical Scoundrels; that if himſelf had 


been conſtituted General, thoſe pre/umptuors 


Dogs, the Antients, would long before this 
have been beaten out of the Field. + Da, ſaid 
he, ſit here idle, but when I or any other valiant 
Modern kill an Enemy, you are ſure toſerzethe 
Sporl. But I will not march one Joos againſt 
the Foe, till you all ſwear to me, that whomſoever - 
J take or kill, his Arms I ſhall quietly poſſeſs. 
Bentley having ſpoke thus, Scaliger beſtowing 
him a ſoure Look; M:{creant prater, ſaid he, 
Eloguent only in thine own eyes, thou raileſt 
without wit, or truth, or diſcretion, The ma- 
lipnity of thy temper perverteth Nature; thy 
Learning makes thee more Bar barous; thy ſtudy 


of Humanity ore Inhuman ; h converſe 


amongſt. Poets more groveling, miry, and dull. 
All Arts of civilizing others, render thee rude 
and untractable; Courts have taught, thee ill 


Manners, and polite Converſation has finiſh'd 


zbee a Pedant. Beſides, a greater Coward bur- 
deneth not the Army. But never deſpond, I paſs 
my word, whatever Spoil thou takeſt, ſhall cer- 
tainly be thy own ; tho I hope, that vile carcaſs 
will firſt become a prey to, Kites and Worms, 
_ Bentley. durſt not reply, but half .choak'd 
with ſpleen and rage, withdrew in fall reſolur 
e 25 55 
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tion of performing ſome great atchievement. 
With him, for his aid and companion, he took 
his beloved Wotton, reſolving, by policy or 
ſurprize, to attempt ſome negle&ed Quarter 
of the Autients Army. They began their march 
over carcaſſes of their flaughter*d Friends, then 
totheright of their own Forces; then wheel'd 
northward till they came to Aldrovananrs. 
Tomb, which they paſs'd on the fide of the 
declining Sun. And now they arriv'd with 
fear towards the Enemy's out- guards; look- 
ing about, if haply they might ſpy the Quar- 
ters ofthe wounded, or ſome ſtraggling Slee- 
pers, unarm'd and remote from the ret. As 
when two wungrel Cars, whom native gree® 
diner, and domeſticł want, provoke, and join 
in partnerſhip, tho fearful, nightly to invade 
the Folds of ſome rich Grazier ; they, with 
_ tails depreſs'd, and lolling tongues, creep ſoft 
and flow: mean while, the conſcious Moon, 
now in her zenith, on their guilty heads, darts 
perpendicular rays; nor dare they bark, tho 
much provok'd at her refulgent viſage, wheth- 
er ſeen in puddle by reflection, or in Sphere 
diredt; but one ſurveys the region round, 
while t'other ſcouts the plain, if haply to diſs 
Cover at diſtance from the Flock, ſome Car- 
Caſs half devour'd, the refuſe of gorg'd Wol- 
ves, or ominous Ravens. So march'd this 
lovely, loving pair of Friends, nor with leſs 
fear and circumſpection; when, at diſtance, 
they might perceive two ſhining ſuits of Ar- 
mour, hanging upon an oak, and theOwners 
not far off in a profound ſleep. The two 
Friends drew lots, and the purſuing of 25 
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adventure fell to Bentley; on he went, and 
in his Van Confuſion and Amaze, while Hor 

rour and Affrigbi brought up the Rear. As 
he came near, behold two Heroes of the As- 

tients Army, Phalaris & Aſop, lay fat 5. 
Bentley would fain have diſpatch'd them both, 
and ſtealing cloſe aim'd his Flail at Phalarss's 
breaſt, But then the Goddefs AfFfrigbt inter- 
poſing, caught the Modern in her icy arms, & 
drag'd him from the danger ſhe foreſaw ; for 
both the dormant Heroes happen'd to turn at 
the ſame inſtant, tho ſoundly ſleeping, and 
buſy in a Dream. F For Phzalaris was juſt 
that minute dreaming, how a moſt vile Poe- 
taſter had lampoon'd him, & how he had got 
him roaring in his Bull. And AÆſop dreamt, 
that as he and the Antient Chiefs were lying 
on the ground, a Wild Ass broke looſe, ran 
about trampling and kicking, and dunging in 
their faces. Benzley, leaving the two Heroes 

aſleep, ſeiz'd on both their Armours, and 
withdrew in queſt of his Darling Horton. 


He, in the mean time, had wander'd long 
in ſearch of ſome Enterprize, till at length he 
arriv'd at a ſmall Rivulet, that iſſu'd from a 
Fountain hard by, call'd in the language of 
mortal men, Helicon. Here he ſtop'd, and 
parch'd with thirſt, reſolv'd to allay it in this 
limpid ſtream. Thrice, with profane hands, 
he eſſay'd to raiſe the water to his lips, and 
thrice it ſlipt all thro his fingers. Then he 
ſtoop'd prone on his breaſt, but ere his 9 | 
; 5 8 — 
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had kiſs'd the liquid chryſtal, Apollo came, & 

in the channel held his Shield bet wixt the Mo- 
dern and the Fountain, ſo that he drew up 
nothing but mud. For altho no Fountain on 
earth can compare with the clearneſs of Heli- 
con, yet there lies at bottom a thick ſediment 
of ſlime and mud. For fo Apollo beg'd of Ju- 
piter, as a puniſhment to thoſe who durſt at- 
tempt to taſte it withunhallow'd lips, and for 


à leſſon to all, not to draw too deep, or far 


from the Spring. 


At the Fountain-head Voꝛton diſcern'd two 
Heroes: The one he could not diſtinguiſh, 
but the other was ſoon known for Temple, Ge- 
neral of the Allies to the Antients. His back 
was turn'd, and he was imploy'd in drinking 
large draughts in his Helmet from the Foun- 
tain, where he had withdrawn himſelf to reſt 
from the toils of the war. Wotton obſerving 
him, with quaking knees, and trembling hands, 
ſpoke thus to himſelf: OH that I could kill this 
deſtroyer of our Army, what renown should I pur- 
chaſe among the Chiefs! But to iſſue out againſt 
bim, Man for Man, shield againſt shield, and 
lance againſt lance; what Modern of us dare? 
For be fights like a God, and Pallas or Apollo 
are ever at his elbow. But, oh Mother | if what 
Fame reports be true, that I am the Son of ſo 
great a Goddeſs, grant me to hit Temple with 
#his Lance, that the ſtroke may ſend him to Hell, 
and that I may return in ſafety and triumph, la- 
den with bis Spoilt. The firſt, part of his prayer 
the Gods granted, at the interceſſion of his Mo- 
. ther and of Moms; but the reſt, by a or 
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verſe wind ſent from Fate, was ſcatter'd in the 
air. Then Wotton graſp'd his lance, and 
brandiſhing it thrice over his head, darted it 
with all his might; the Goddeſs, his Mother, 
at the ſame time, adding ſtrength to his Arm. 

Away the lance went hizzing, and reach'd even 

to the belt of the averted Antient; upon which, 
lightly grazing, it fell to the ground. Temple 
neither felt the weapon touch him, nor heard 
it fall; and Wotton might have eſcap'd to his 
Army, with the honour of having emitted his 
lance again(t ſo great a Leader unreveng'd. 
But Apolio inrag'd that a javelin, flung by the 
aſſiſtance of ſo toul a Goddeſs, ſhontd pollute 
his Fountain, put on the ſhape of- and ſoftly 
came to young Boyle, who then accompan'yd 
Temple. He pointed firſt to the Lance, then 
to the diſtant Modern that flung it, and com- 
manded the young Hero to take immediate | 
revenge. Boyle, clad; in a ſuit of Armour, 
which had been given him by all the Gods, | 
immediately advanc'd againſt the trembling 
Foe, who now fled before him. As a young 
Lion in the Lybian plams, or Araby Deſart, 
ſent by his aged Sire to hunt for prey, or health, 

or exerciſe; he ſeours alpnhg wiſhing to meet 
ſome Tiger from the mopntains, or a furious 
Boar: If chance a/4;Aj5, with brayings im- 
portune, affronts his ear, the generous Beaſt, 
tho loathing to diſtain his'claws: with blood Hl 
ſo vile, yet much provok'd at the offenſive = 
noiſe; which Echo, fooliſh; Nymph, like ber 
ill-judging Sex, repeats much-louder, & with 
more delight than Ph:lomella's ſong: Hevindi- 
Cates the honour of the Foreſt, and hunts the 
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noiſy, 'Jongear'd Animal. So Wotton fled, ſo 
| Boyle purſu'd. But Motion heavy-arm'd and 
flow of foot, began to ſlack his courſe; when 
his Lover Bentley appear'd, returning laden 
with the Spoils of the two ſleeping Autients. 
Boyle obſerv'd him well, & ſoon diſcovering 
the Helmet and Shield of Phalaris his Friend, 
both which he had lately with his own hands 
new poliſh'd and gilded ; Kage ſparkled in 
his eyes, leaving his purſuit after Wotton, he 
_ furiouſly ruſh'd on againſt this new Approach- 
er- Fain would he be reveng'd on both, but 
both now fled different ways. And as a Wo- 
Man in a little houſe, * that gets a painful 
livelihood by ſpinning, if chance her Geeſe be 
Teatter'd over the Common, ſhe courſes round 
the plain from fide to fide, compelling here 
and there the ſtragglers to the Flock; they 
cackle loud, and flutter o'er the Champian : - 
So Boyle purſu'd, fo fled this pair of Friends; 
finding at length their flight was vain, they 
bravely join'd, and drew themſelves in Pha- 
lanx. Firſt, Bentley threw a ſpear with all 
his force, hoping to pierce the Enemy's breaſt; 
but Pallat came unſeen, and in the air took 
off the point, & clap'd on one of lead, which 
after a dead bang againſt the Enemy's ſhield, 
fell blunted to the ground, Then Boyle ob- 
ſerving well his time, took a Lance of won- 
drous length and ſharpneſs, and as this pair 
of Friends compaQed ſtood cloſe fide to fide, 
the wheel'd him to the right, & with unuſual 
pid. Homer. This woman's getting 4 livelihood 
F by ſpinning, has nothing to do here, & would not be 
duale withiut ſuch an authority. = 
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force datted the Weapon. Benzley ſaw his 
. Fate approach, and flanking down his arms 
cloſe to his ribs, hoping to ſave his body, in 
went the point, paſling thro arm and ſide : 
nor ſtop'd, or ſpent its force, till .it had alſo 
pierc'd the valiant Motton, who going to ſuſ- 
tain his dying Friend, ſhar'd his Fate. As 
when a skilful Cook has truſs'd a brace of 
Hoodeocks, he, with iron skewer, pierces the 
tender ſides of both, their legs and wings 
cloſe pinion'd to. their ribs ; So was this pair 
of Friends transfix'd, till down they fell, 
join'd in their lives, join'd in their deaths; 
ſo cloſely join*d, that Charows will miſtake 
them both for one, and waft them over Szyx 
for half his Fare, Farewel beloved, loving 
Pair, few equals have you left behind : And 
happy and immortal ſhall you be, if all -my 


. Wit and Eloquence can make you ſo. 
Andnow * * „„ 
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Poor the Tale of a Tub, &&. 


Fa * 


* good and ill N ature equally 7 operated | 
upon Mankind, I might have ſaved my 


ſelf the trouble ef this Apology ; for it is ma- 


nifeſt by the Reception the foregoing Diſeourſe 
_ hath met with, that thoſe who approve it, are 
a great Majority among the Men of Taſte; yet 
there have been two or three TI reatiſes written 
expreſly againſt it, befides'many others that have 
flirted at it occaſionally, without one Syllable 
having been ever publiſhed in its defence, or 
even Quotation to its advantage, that I can 
remember, except by the Polite Author of a late 
Diſcourſe between a Deiſt and a Socinian. 
Therefore, ſince the Book ſeems calculated 
to live at leaſt as long as our Language, and 
our Taſte admit no great alterations, I am 
content to convey ſomeApology along with it. 
The greateſt part of that Book was finiſhed 
above thirteen Years fince, in 1696 which is 
eight Years before it was publiſhed, The Author 
was then young, his Invention at the height, & 
haus Reading freſh in his Head. By the . 
. . . ” © 
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of ſome Thinking, and much Converſation; - 
he had endeavour'd to ſtrip himſelf of as 
many real Prejudices as he could; 1 ſay real 
ones, becauſe under the notion of Prejudices, 
he knew to what dangerous heights ſome 
Men have proceeded. Thus prepared, he 
thought the numerous and groſs Corruptions 
in Religion and Learning might furniſh mat- 
ter for a Satyr, that would be uſeful and 
diverting: He reſolved to proceed in a man- 
ner, that ſhould be altogether new, the 
World having been already too long nauſea- 
ted with endleſs Repetitions upon every - 
Subject The Abuſes in Religion he pro- 
poſed to ſet forth in the Allegory of tha 
Coats, and the three Brothers, which was to 
make up the Body of the Diſcourſe. Thoſe 
in Learning he choſe to introduce by way of 
Digreſſions. He was then a young Gen- 
tleman much in the World, and wrote tothe 
Taſte of thoſe who were like himſelf; there- 
fore in order to allure them, he gave a li- 
berty to bis Pep, which might not ſuit with 
maturer Years, or gtaver Characters; and 
which he could have eafily corrected with a 
very few blots, had he been Maſter of his 
Papers for a Year or two before their Pub- 
AS. dt cent 2 
Not that he would have governed his 
Judgment by the ill-placed Cavils of the 
Sour, the Envious, the Stupid, and the Taſt- 
' Jeſs, which he mentions with diſdain. He 


'acknowledges there are ſeveral youthfal 


. Sallies, which from the Grave and the Wiſe | 
may deſerve a * But he defices = 
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be anſwerable no farther than he is guilty, 
and that his Faults may not be 'multiply'd by 
the ignorant, the unnatural, and uncharitable 
Applications of thoſe who bave neither Can- 
dor to ſuppoſe good Meanings, nor Palate 
to diſtinguiſh true ones. After which, he 
will forfeit his Life, if any one Opinion can 
be fairly deduced from that Book, which is 
contrary to Religion or Morali ty. 
Why ſhould any Clergyman of our Church 
be angry to ſee the Follies of Fanaticiſm & 
Superſtition expoſed, tho? in the moſt ridi- 
culous manner? ſince that is perhaps the moſt 
probable way to cure them, or at leaſt to hin- 
der them from farther ſpreading. Beſides, 
'tho? it was not intended for their peruſal; 
it raillies nothing but what they preach againſt. 
It contains nothing to provoke them by the 
leaſt Scurillity upon their Perſons or their 
Functions. It Celebrates the Church of Ex- 
Cows as the moſt perfect of all others in 
Diſcipline - and Doctrine; it advances no 
Opinion they reject, nur condemns any they 
receive. If the Clergy's Reſentments lay upon 
their Hands, in my humble Opinion, they 
might have found more proper Objects to em- 
ploy them on: Nondum tibi defuit Hoſts; 
I mean thoſe heavy, illiterate Scriblers, pro- 


ſtitute in their Reputations, vicious in their 


Lives, and ruin'd in their Fortunes, who to 
the ſhame of good Senſe as well as Piety, 
are greedily read, meerly upon the ſtrength 
of bold, falſe, impious Aſſertions, mixt with 
unmannerly Reflections upon the Prieſthood; 
and openly. intended againſt all Religion, 
© | | Ny ” | 111 
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in ſhort, full of ſuch Principles as are kindly 
received, becauſe they are levell'd to remove 
thoſe Terrors that Religion tells Men will bo 
the conſequence of immoral Lives. Nothing 
like which is to be met with in this Diſcourſe, 
tho' ſome of them are pleaſed fo freely to 
cenſure it. And I wiſh, there were no other 
Inſtance of what I have too frequently ob- 
ſerved, that many of that Reverend Body 
are not always very nice in diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween their Enemies and their Friends. 
lad the Author's Intentions met with a 
more candid Interpretation from ſome whom 
out of Reſpect he forbears to name, he might 
have been encouraged to an Examination of 

Books written by ſome of thoſe Authors above- 


deſcribed, whole Errors, Ignorance, Dull. 


neſs and Villany, he. thinks he could have 
detected and expoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
the Perſons who are moſt conceived to be - 
infected by them, would ſoon lay them aſide ' 
and be aſhamed : But he has now given over 
thoſe Thoughts, fince the werghrieſs Men in 
the weigbtieſt Stations are pleaſed to think it 
a more dangerous Point to laugh at thoſe 
Corruptions in Religion, which they them- 
ſelves muſt diſapprove, than to endeavour 
pulling up thoſe very Foundations, wherein all 
Chriſtians have agreed, 1 
_ He thinks it no fair proceeding , that any 
perſon ſhoald offer determinately to fira name 
upon the Author of this Diſcourſe, who hath 
all along concealed himſelf from moſt of his 
neareſt” Friends: Yet. ſeveral have gone A. 
Farther ſtep, and a another Book 
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to have been the work of the ſame hand with 
this“; which the Author directly affirms to 
be a thorough miltake; he having yet never 
ſo much as read that diſcourſe: A plain in- 
ſtance how little truth there often is in ge- 
neral ſurmiſes, or in conjectures drawn from 
a ſimilitude of ſtyle, or way of thinking. 
Had the Author writ a Book to expoſe the 
abuſes in Law, or in Phyſick, he believes 
the Learned Profeſſors in either Faculty, 
would have been ſo far from reſenting it, as 
to have Given him thanks for his pains,” eſpe - 
; cially if he had made an honourable referva- 
tion for the true practice of either Science. 
Bat Religion they tell us ought not to be ri- 
diculed, and they tell us truth, yet ſurely the 
corruptions in it may; for we are taught by 
the triteſt maxim in the world, that Religion 
being the beſt of thiogs, its corruptions are 
1ikely to be the worſt. 5 
Tbere is one thing which the judicious 
Reader cannot but have obſerved, that ſome 
of thoſe paſſages in this Diſcourſe, which ap- 
pear moſt liable to objection are what they 
call Parodies, where the Author perſonates 
the ſtyle and manner of other Writers, whom 
he has a mind to expoſe. | fhall produce one 
inſtance, it is in the 45. page. Dryden, 
L*Eſtrange, and ſome others I ſhall not name, 
are here levelled at, who having ſpent their 
lives in Faction, and Apoſtacies, and all man- 
ner of vice, pretended to be ſufferers for 
Loyalty and Religion. So Dryden tells us 
in one of his Prefaces of his merits and ſuf- 
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fering, thanks God that he poſſeſſes bis Soul in 


patieuce: In other places he talks at the ſame 


rate; and PE/iraxzge often uſes the like ſtyle ; 


and I believe the Reader may find more per- 


ſons to give that paſſage an application : but 
G thoſe who may have 

over · luok'd the Authors intention 
There are three or four other paſſages which 
prejudiced or ignorant Readers have drawn 
by great force to hint at ill meanings, as if 


they glanced at ſome tenets in Re W in 


anſwer to all which, the Author ſolemnly 


proteſts he is entirely innocent, and never 


had it once in his thoughts that any thing he. 
ſaid would in the leaſt be capable of ſach in- 


terpretations, which he will engage to deduce 
full as fairly from the moſt innocent Book in 


the world. And it will- be obvious to every 
Reader, that this was not any part of his 
ſcheme or defign, the abuſes he notes being 
{ach as all Church of England Men agree in, 
nor was it proper for his ſubject to meddle 


with other Points, than ſuch as have been 
perpetually controverted ſince the Reforma- 


tion. 5 5 5 
To inſtance ouly in that Paſſage about the 
three wooden Machines mentioned in the In- 
troduction: In the Original Manuſcript 
there was a deſcription ot a Fourth, which 
thoſe who had the Papers in their Power, 
blotted out, as having ſomething in it of 


Satyr, that I ſuppoſe they thought was too 


particular, and therefore they were forced to 
change it to the Number Three, from whence 
ſome have endeavour'd to ĩqueeze out a dange- 
„„ R 3 . 
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rous meaning that was never thought on. 
And indeed the Conceit was half ſpoiled by 
changing the Numbers; that of e being 
much more Cabaliſtick, and therefore better 
expoſing the precended Virtue of Numbers, 
a Superſtition there intended to beridicul'd. 
Another thing to be obſerved is, that 
there generally runs an Irony through the 
Thread of the whole Book, which the Men of 
taſte will obſerve and dittinguiſh, and which 
will render ſome Objections that have been 
made, very weak and inſignificant. 
Tais Apology being chiefly intended for 
the ſatisfaction of future Readers, it may 
be thought unneceſſary to take any notice of 


ſuch treatiſes as have been writ againſt this 


preceeding Diſcourſe, which are already ſunk 
into waſte Paper and Oblivion; after the 


ulſual Fate of common Anſwerers to Books, 


which are allowed to have any Merit: they 
are indeed like Annuals that grow about a 
young tree, and ſeem to vye with it for a 
Sumner, bat fall and die with the Leaves in 
Autumn, and are never heard of any more. 
When Dr. Eachard writ his Book about 
the Contempt of the Clergy, numbers of thoſe 
Anſwerers immediately ſtarted up, whoſe 
memory if he had not kept alive by his Re- 
plies, it would now be utterly unknown that 
he were ever anſwered at all, There is 
indeed an Exception, when any great Genius 
thinks it worth his while to expoſe à foolith 
Piece; ſo we (ti!] read Marve/'s Anſwer to 
 Parker- with Pleaſure, tho* the Book it an- 
ſwers be ſank along ago; ſo the Earl of 
l „ Orrery's 
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Orrerys Remarks will be read with delight, 
when the Diſſertation he expoſes will neither 
de ſought nor found: but theſe are no Enter- 
priſes for common Hands, nor to be hoped for 
above once or twice in an Age. Men would 
be more cautious of loſing their time in ſuch 
an Undertaking, if they did but conſider, 
thut to anſwer a Book effectually, requires 
more Pains and skill, more Wit, Learning, 
and Judgment than were employ'd in the 
writing it. And the Author aſſures thoſe 
Gentlemen who have given themſelves that 
trouble with him, that his Diſcourſe is the 
Product of the ſtudy, the Obſervation, and 
the Invention of ſeveral years; that he often 
blotted out much more than he left, and if 
his Papers had not been a long time out of 
his Poſſeſſion, they muſt have ſtill undergone 
more ſevere Corrections; and do they think 
ſach a Building is to be battered with Ditt- 
Pellets, however envenoin'd the Mouths may 
be that diſcharge them? He hath ſeen the 
Productions but of two Anſwerers; one of 
which firſt appear'd as from an unknown hand, 
but is ſince avowed by a Perſon, who upon 
ſome occaſions hath diſcover'd no il! Vein of 
Humor. Tis a Pity any Occaſions ſhould 
put him under a neceſſity of being ſo haſty in 
his ProdaQions, which otherwiſe might often 
de entertaining. But there were other Reaſons 
obvious enough for his miſcarriage in this; 
he writ againſt the Conviction of his Talent, 
and enter'd upon one of the wrongeſt Attempts 
in Nature, to turn into ridicule by a weeks 
labour, a work which had coſt fo much time, 
R 4 x: ons 
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and met with ſo much Succeſs in ridiculing: 
Others: the manner how he has handled his 
Sabjeck, I have now forgot, having juſt look'd 
it over when it firſt came out, as others did, 
meerly for the ſake of the Title, 5 | 
The other anſwer is from a perſon of a 
graver character, and is made up of half In- 
vective, and half Annotation. In the latter 
of which he hath generally ſucceeded well 
enough. And the projedt at that time was 
not amiſs, to draw in Readers to his Pam- 
phlet, ſeveral having appear d defirous that 
there might be ſome explication of the more 
difficult paſſages. Neither can he be altoge- 
ther blamed for offering at the invective part, 
becauſe it is agreed on all hands that the Au- 
thor had given him ſufficient Provocation. 
The great objection is againſt his manner of 
treating it, very unſuiĩtable to one of his functi- 
on. It was determined by a fair majority, 
that this Anſwerer had in a way not be par- 
don'd, drawn his pen againſt a certain great 
Man then alive, and univerſally reverenced 
for every good quality that could poſſibly 
enter into the compoſition of the molt ac- 
| eompliſh'd Perſon: it was obſerved, how he 
| was pleaſed and affected to have that noble 
Writer call'd his Adverſary, and it was a 
| point of Satyr well directed, for I have been 
told, Sir . T. was ſufficiently mortify'd at 
the term. All the men of wit and politeneſs 
were immediately up in arms, through indig- 
nation, which prevailed over their contempr, 
by the conſequences they apprehended from 
ſuch an example; and it grew to be Porſen- 
| | . na 8 
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nas caſe; Idem trecenti juravimus. In ſhort. 
1 were ripe for a general inſurrection, till _ 
my Lord Orrery had a little laid the Spirit, 
and ſettled the Ferment. But his Lordſhip 
being principally engaged with another An- 
tagoniſt, it was thought neceſſary in order to 
quiet the minds of Men, that this oppoſer 
ſhould receive a reprimand, which partly oc- 
caſioned that diſcourſe of the Battle of the 
Books, and the Author was farther at the 
pains to inſert one or two Remarks on him 
in the body of the Book.  _ 
This Anſwerer has been pleaſed to find 
fault with about a dozen paſſages, which the 
Author will not be at the trouble of defend- 
ing, farther than by aſſuring the Reader, that 
for the greater part the Reflecter is entirely 
miſtaken, and forces interpretations which 
never once entered into the Writer's head, 
nor will he is ſure into that of any Reader 
of Taſte and Candor; he allows two or three i 
at moſt there produced to have been deliver'd = 
unwarily, for which he deſires to plead the _ 
excuſe offered already, of his youth, and 
franckneſs of ſpeech, and his papers being 
out of his power at the time they were publiſhed. 
But this Anſwerer inſiſts, and ſays, what 
be chiefly diſlikes, is the Deſign; what that 
was | have already told, and I believe there 
is not a perſon in Eugland who can under- 
| ſtand that Book, that ever imagined it to have 
been any thing elſe, but to expoſe the abuſes 
and corruptions in Learning and Religion. 
But it would be good to know what De/zgn 
this Reflecter was ſerving, when he con- 
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cludes his Pamphlet with a Caution to Readers, 
to beware of thinking the Authors wit was 
entirely his own: ſurely this muſt have had 
_ ſome allay of perſonal animoſity, at leaſt 
mixt with the Deſign of ſerving the publick 
by ſo uſeful a diſcovery ; and it indeed touches 
the Author in a very tender point, Who in- 
ſiſts upon it, that through the whole Book, 
he has not borrowed one ſingle hint from 
any writer in the World: and he thought, of 
all Criticiſms, that would never have been 
one: he conceived it was never diſputed to 
be an Original, whatever faults it might have. 
However this Anſwerer produces three in- 
ſtances to prove bir Author's Wit ts not his 
own in many places. T he firſt is, that the 
names of Peter, Martin & Jack are borrowed 
from a Letter of the late Duke of Bacling- 
ham. Whatever wit is contained in thoſe three 
names, the Author is content to give it up, 
and deſires his Readers will ſubſtract as much 
as they placed upon that account; at the 
ſame time proteſting ſolemnly that he never 
once heard of that Letter, except in this paſ- 
ſage of the Anſwerer : So that the names were 
not borrowed as he affirms, tho' they ſhould 
happen to be the ſame, which however is odd 
enough, and what he hardly believes; that 
of Fack, being not quite ſo obvious as the 
other two. The ſecond inſlance to ſhew be 
Author's wit 15 not bis own, is Peter's Banter 
Cas he calls it in his Aifatza Phrafe ) upon 
'Tranſubſtantiation, which is taken from the 
ſame Duke's Conference with an Ir; Prieſt, 
| where a Cork is turned into a Horſe. 8 | 
| | the 


years after his Book was writ, and a Year or 
two after it was publiſhed. Nay, the An- 
ſwerer overthrows this himſelf; for he allows 
the Tale was writ in 1697; and I think that 
Pamphlet was not printed in many years 
after. it was neceſfary, that Corruption 
ſhould have ſome Allegory as well as the reſt, 
and the Author invented the propereſt he could 
without enquiring what other People had 
writ ; and the commoneſt Reader will find, 
there is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
the two Stories. The third Inſtance is in 
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'the Author confeſſes to have feen, abont ten 


theſe words: I have been aſſured, that the 


Battle in St. James's Library, is mutatis 


mutandis, taten out of a French Book, enti- 
tuled, Combat des livres, if I miſremember 
nor. In which Paſſage there are two Clauſes 
obſervable: I have been aſſured; and if I 


 miſremember not. I delire firſt to know, 


| whether if that Conjecture proves an utter 


falſehood, thoſe two Clauſes will be a ſufficient 


_ Excuſe for this worthy Critick. The Matter 
is a Trifle; but, would he venture to pro- 
nounce at this rate upon one of greater 


Moment? I know nothing more contemp- 


tible in a Writer than the Character of a Pla- 
giary ; which he here fixes at a venture, and 
this, not for a Paſſage, but a whole Diſcourſe, 
taken out from another Book only mazatis 
mutandit. The Author is as much in the 
dark about this as the Anſwerer; and will 
imitate him by an Affirmation at random; 
that if there be a word of Truth in this Re- 
flection, he is a paultry, imitating 1 
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and the Anſwerer ĩs a Per ſon of Wit, Manners 
and Truth. He takes his boldneſs, from 
never having ſeen any ſuch Treatiſe in his Life 
nor heard of it before; and he is ſure it is 
impoflible for two Writers of different Times 
and Countries to agree in their thoughts after 
ſuch a manner, that two continued Diſcourſes 
ſhal! be the ſame only mutatis mutand:s, 
Neither will he inſiſt upon the miſtake of the 
Title, but let the Anſwerer and his Friend 
produce any Book they pleaſe, he deſies them 
to ſhew one ſingle Particular, where the ju- 
dicious Reader will affirm he has been obliged 
for the ſmalleſt Hint ; giving only Allowance 
for the accidental encountring of a ſingle 
Thought, which he knows may ſometimes 
happen; tho? he has never yet found it in chat 
Diſcourſe, nor has heard it objected by any 
body elſe. | TD 

So that if ever any deſign was unfortunate- 
ly executed, it muſt be that of this Anſwer- 
er, who when he would have it obſerved that 
the Author's Wit is not his own, is able to 
produce but three inſtances, two. ofthem meer 
Trifles, and all three manifeltly falſe. If this 
be the way theſe Gentlemen deal with the 
world in thoſe Criticiſms, where we have 
not leiſure to defeat them, their Readers had 
need be cautions how they rely upon their 
credit; and whether this proceeding can be 
reconciled to humanity or truth, let thoſe 
who think it worth their while, determine. 
. - It is agreed, this Anſwerer would have 
ſucceeded much better, if he had ſtuck wholly 
to his buſineſs as a Commentator vpon 705 
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Tale of a Tub; wherein it cannot be deny'd 
that be hath been of ſome ſerviee to the Pub- 
lick, and has given very fair conjectures to- 
wards clearing up ſome difficult Paſſages: 


but, it is the frequent Error of thoſe Men 


(other wiſe very commendable for their La- 
bors) to make excurſions beyond their talent 
and their office, by pretending to point out 
the Beauties and the Faults; which is no part 
of their trade, which they always fail in, 
which the world never expected from them, 

nor gave them any thanks for endeavouring 


. The Part of in- ellius, or Farnaby woul 
baue fallen in with his genius, and might 


have been ſerviceable to many Readers who 
cannot enter into the abſtruſer parts of that 
diſcourſeʒ but Optat ephippia bos piger; The 
dull, unwieldy, ill - ſhaped Or would needs 


put on the furniture of a Horſe, not canſi- 


dering he was born to labour, to plow the 
ground for the ſake of ſuperior beings, and 
that he has neither the ſhape, mettlenor ſpeed 
of that nobler animal he would affect to per- 
ſonate. | pes oy es . 

It is another pattern of this Anſwerer's fair 
dealing, to give us bints that the Author is 
dead, and yet to lay the ſaſpicion upon ſome- 
body, I know not who, in the Country. To 
which can be only returned, that he is abſo- 
lutely miftaken in all his conjectures; and 
ſurely conjectures are at beſt too light a pre- 
tence to allow a Man to aflign a name in 
- publick.. He condemns a Book, and conſe- 
quently the Author, of whom he is utterly 
ignorant, yet at the ſame time fixes in print, 
„ 0 
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what he thinks a diſadvantageous character 
upon thoſe who never deſerved it. A Man 
who. receives. a buffet in the dark may be 
allowed to be vexed; but it is an odd kind 
of revenge, to go to cuffs in broad day with 
the firſt he meets with, and lay the laſt nights 
injury at his door. And thus much for this 
diſcreet, candid, pions, and ingenious Anſwerer. 
How the Author came to be without his 
papers, is a Story not proper to be told, and 
of very little uſe, being aprivate fact of which 
the Reader would believe as little or as much 
as he thought good. He had however a blot- 
ted Copy by him, which he intended to have 
writ over3,Mith many alterations, and this. 
the Publiſhers were well aware of, having 
put it into the Bookſellers Preface, that they 
apprehended a ſurreptitious Copy, which was to 
be altered, &c. This though not regarded by 
Readers, was a real Truth, only the ſurrep- 
titious Copy was rather that which was print- 
ed, and they made all. haſte they could, which 
indeed was needleſs; the Author not being 
at all prepared; but he has been told, the 
Bookſeller was in much pain, having given 

a good ſum of money for the Copy. 
In the. Authors original Copy there were 
not ſo many chaſms as appear in the Book ; 
and why ſome of them were left' he knows 
not. Had the publication been truſted to him, 
be ſhould have made ſeveral corrections of 
Paſſages againſt: which nothing hath been ever 
objected : he ſhould likewiſe have altered a 
few of thoſe that ſeem with any reaſon to be 
excepted againſt; but to deal freely, the greateſt 
. EE s | mum 
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number he ſhould have left untouch'd, as 
never ſuſpecting it poſſible any wrong Inter- 
pretations could be made of them. 
The Author obſerves, at the End of the 

Book there is a Diſcourie called A Fragment; 
which he more wondered to ſee in print than 
all the reſt: having been a moſt imperfect 
Sketch with the Addition of a few looſe Hints, 
which he once lent a Gentleman who had de- 
ſigned a Diſcourſe of ſomewhat the ſame ſub· 
ject. He never thought of it afterwards, and 
it was a ſofficient ſurprize to ſee it pieced up 
together, wholly out ofthe Method & Scheme 
he had intended, for it was the Ground- work 
of a much larger Diſcourſe, and he was ſorry 
to obſerve the materials ſo fooliſhly employ'd. 
There is one farther objection made by 
thoſe who have anſwered this Book, as well 
as by ſome others, that Peter is frequently 
made to repeat Oaths and Curſes. Every 
Reader obſerves it was neceſſary to know 
that Peter did (wear and curſe. The Oaths 
are not printed out, but only ſuppoſed, and 
the Idea of an Oath is not immoral, like the 

Idea of a Prophane or immodeſt Speech. A 
Man may laugh at the Popiſh folly of cur- 
ſing people to hell, and imagine them ſwear- 
ing, without any crime; but lewd words, or 
dangerous opinions, though printed by halves, 
fill the Readers mind with ill idea's ; and of 
_ theſe. the Author cannot be accuſed. - For 
the judicious Reader will find that the ſever- 
eſt ſtroaks of Satyr in this Book are levelled 
againſt the modern cuſtom of employing Wit 
upon thoſe Topicks; of Which there is a 
115 . Temar- 
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remarkable inſtance in the 118. page, as well 
as in ſeveral others, tho* perhaps once or 
twice expreſt in too free a manner, excuſable 
only for the reaſons already alledged. Some 
overtures have been inade by a third hand to 


the Bookſeller for the Author's altering thoſe 


Paſſages which he thought might require it; 
but it ſeems. the Bookſeller will not hear of 
any ſuch thing, being apprehenſive it might 
ſpoil the Sale of the Book. 8 | 
The Author cannot conclude this Apology, | 
without making this one Reflection; that, as 
Wit is the nobleſt and moſt uſeful Gift of hue 
mane Nature, ſo Humor is the moſt agreeable, 
and wheretheſe two enter far into the compoſi- 
tion of any Work, they will render it always 
acceptable to the World. Now, the great 
part of thoſe who have no ſhare or Taſte of 
either, but by their Pride, Pedantry and ill 
Manners, lay themſelves bare to the Laſhes 
of both, think the Blow is weak, becauſe they 
are inſenſible; and-where Wit hath any mix- 
tare of Raillery, *tis but calling it Banter, 
and the work is done. This Polite word of 
theirs was firſt borrowed from the Bullies in 
White-Fryars, then fel] among the Footmen, 
and art laſt retired to the Pedants, by whom 
it is applied as properly to the ProduQions of 
Wit, as if I Chould apply it to Sir Iſaac Neu- 
tous Mathematicks : but, if this Bantering 
as they call jt, be fo deſpiſable a thing, 
whence'comes it to paſs they have ſuch a perpe- 
_ tual itch towards it themſelves? To inſtance 
only inthe Anſwerer already mentioned; it is 
_gricyous to ſee him in ſome of his Writiogs 
3 | at 


ile tie 
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At every turn going out of his way to be 


waggiſh, to tell us of a Cow that priks up ber 
Tail, and in his anſwer to this Diſcourſe, he 
ſays it is all a farce and all a Ladle; with other 
paſlages equally ſhining. One oy oy of 
theſe Impedimenta Literaram, that Wit ows 
them a ſhame; & they cannot take wiſer coun» 
ſel than to keep out of harms way, or at leaſt 
Not to. come till they are ſure they are called. 
To conclude; with thoſe Allowances 
above required, this Book ſhould be read; after 
which the Author conceives, few things will 
remain which may not be excuſedin a you 
Writer. He wrote only to the Men of Wit 
taſte, and he thinks he is not miſtaken in his 
accounts, when he ſays they have been all of 
his fide, enough to give him the vanity of 
telling his name, wherein the World with 
all its wiſe conjectures, is yet very much in 


the dark; which circumſtance is no diſagreeable 


amuſement, either to the Publick or himſelf. 
The Author is informed, that the Bookſeller 


has prevailed on ſeveral Gentlemen, to write 


ſome explanatory Notes, for the goodneſs of 
which he is not to anſwer, having never ſeen 


any of them, nor intends it, till they appear 


in Print, when it is not unlikely he may have 
the pleaſure to find twenty] meanings, which 


never enter'd into his Imagination, 


June 3. 1709. | 
POSTSCRIPE 
Ince the writing of this, which was about 


a year ago, à Proſtitute Bookſeller hath 
e 8 Ln” 
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274 ore ©: 
publiſh'd a fooliſh Paper, under the name of 
notes on the Tale of a Tab, with ſome account 
of the Author, and with an Iuſolence which 
I ſuppoſed is puniſhable by Law, hath preſumed 
to aſſign certain Names, It will be enough 
for the Author to aſſure the World, that the 
writer of that Paper is utterly wrong in all his 
conje&ures upon that Affair. The author 
farther aſſerts that the whole work is entirely 
of one hand, which every reader of judgment 
will eaſily diſcover. The Gentleman who 
ave the Copy to the Bookſeller, being a 
riend of the Author, and ufing no other 
Liberties beſides that of expunging certain 
Paſſages where now the Chaſms appear under 
the name of Defſiderata. But if any Perſon 
will prove his claim to three lines in the 
whole Book, let him ſtep: forth and tell his 
name and titles, upon which the Bookſeller 
ſhall have Orders to prefix them to the next 
Edition, and the Claimant ſhall from hence- 
forward be acknowledged the undiſputed 
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The: Bookſaller 2 to * Reader, 1 null N * 5 
has had theſe Papers, when. . were ane S why 
he put bliſhes them no z. 2. "$0 SENT 
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thor, aprehending that Time will ſoon deſtroy almoſt 
all the Writings of this Age, complains of. his malice 
againſt modern Authors & their productiont, in 
0 A them . ſo quickly. off . the. Scene, 101 11. 

| Zhereſc er. adreſſes. Poſterity in favour of.. his Co- tem- 
porar ys, aſſures him they a 
books; & for inſtancs mentions Pracgens: Ts 
Darley, cntley, ” Wotton... 1 he nos 
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10 A, Projeft. for employing the Beaux & Wits 
2 Natiop, 19. f modern. Prefaces 20. Aadumn 
bi how delicate 20. 2 1. Method for penetrating into 


Tell zin 4 crowd 23. Our Author inſiſis an 
common privileges of Wrizers, Viz. o be maſt Hi 
5 N leaſt underſtood ;. e to praiſe himſelf in tit 
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why. 2.5. Fame ſooner got by Satyr than Panegirick z ; 
the ſubject of the later being narrow & that of the 
former infinite 26. 27. Difference between Athens 
er England as to general & particular Satyr 18. 
The Author deſigns. a Panegyrick on the Po & 
 « mideft defence of the Rabble, Jo. 75 


I. Se. The InTRODUCTION. 3 1. 4 eue. 
ſico · Mythological Diſſertation on the Aer, forts of 
Oratorial Machines 32. of the Bar & the Bench. 
33. The Author fond of the number Three, promiſeth 
« ick on it. 34. Of Pulpits, whith ars ihr 
beſt, 34. Of Ladders, on which: the 'Britifh Orators 
ſurpaſs all others 35. Of the ſtage itinerant, the 
"Seminary F the two former 35. A thyſical reaſon 
"why thoſe machines are elevated 36, Of the curious 
contrivance of modern Theaters, 37. "Theſe 3. Mas 
ehines emblematicaly Nn 1 various Tete of 
Anthers. 37- 38. . 
8 4 Wann Dien for 1 Grutfireet 
"Writers againſi their revolted Rival: of « Greshay 
Wills. 49. 40. Super rial Readers can not eaſi 
"find our Wiſdom, which'is compared to ſeveral pretry 
_ things,” 4t. Commentary promiſed on ſeveral Writ- 
ents -of «Grubſtreet © Authors, as Reynard the Fox, 
Tom Thumb, Dr. Fauſtus, Whittington | & his 
Cat, The Hind & Panther, Tommy Pots, & 
the Wiſe Men of Gotham, 42. 43. 44. "The Authors 
pen & perſon worn ont in ſerving the" State, * 
Multiplicity of Tirtes & Dedications, 46, 47. ET 


| II. Sect. 1a 1. a Tus Of a Father FY 
: vices: Sons; his  Ligacies 10 them & his Will, 48. Of 
the "young mens carriage at the beginning. & of the 
: genteel qualifications they acquired in Town, 50. fr. 
e 2 of a new n who their Creatrr 
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the Tayler: Of their Idol, & their Syſtem. 52. 3 4. 


7175 Brothers follow the mode againſt their, 


the 
The 


Father's will, & get Shoulderknots by help. of Diſ-+ 


tinctions, 5 7. Gold lace by help of Tradition, 5 9. 


Flame colour d ſattin lyning by means of a ſuppos d 
Codicil, 60. Silver Fringe by vertue of critical inter- 


pretation, 62. and Embroidery of Indian figures by 


laying aſide the plain literal meaning, 63. The Will 
at laſt loch d up, 64 Peter got into a Lords Houſe, _ 


* 


& after his death turn d out his Children, 68. 


III. Sect. 4 Digrefi-n concerning Critics, G0. 


Three. ſorts of Critics: the two firſt forts now extinct, 
67. 68. The true C-itic's genealogy. 68 Office, Defi- 
nition, & uſe, 69, Antiquity of their Race proved 
from Pausanias, who repreſents them by. Aſſes 


browsing on Vines, 72. 3 and Herodotus by Aſſes. 


with Horns, & by an Aſs that ſrighted a Scy- 
thian Army, 73. And Diodorus by 4 poiſonpus 
weed, 74. and. Crefias by Serpents that poiſon with 


their vomit, 75. & Terence by the name of Male-_ 
voli, 75. 6. The true Critick compared to Taylor; 
| and to @ true Beggar, 76. Three charatteriflicks of @ 


* 


#rus modern Critick, 78. 


IV. Set. A Tarn of a Tus nit,, 79. 
Peter aſſumes grandeur and Titles. & to ſupport 
them turns Projector, 79. The Authors hopes of being 


tranſtated into foreign languages, 80. Peters firſt In- 


vention of Terra Auſtralis incognita, 81. The Second, 
of a Remedy for Worms, 81. The third, oa Whiſpering 


Office. 8 t. Fourth, an Inſurance Office, 82. Fifth, an 


uni verſal pickle, 83. Sixth, a ſet of Bulls with leaden 


. feet, 84. Taſily his Pardons to Malefaftors, 86, Pe- 
ters brains turned, he plays ſeveral tricks, & turns 


out his Brothers Wives, 88. 89 Gives his Brothers 


bread for mutton; er for wine, 89. go. 91. Tells | 
. 8 


3 - huge 


8 5 OY 


ey — T A p MW 
hugt lyes, of a Cow's milk won d fill 3000. Churchtt 
93. Of 4 Sign poſt as large as 16. Men of War, 9 
Os Houſe that traveled 2000: leagues, 93 be 
* Brothers ſleal a Copy of the Will, break open the cellar 
door ; and are both ers. out 1 of doors oy Ts 


* 


— 94. + 8 : ; a PE 8 8 R 5 
V. Sect 4 Dpa in . ad FOR Bo. 
| Onr Author expatiates on his great pains to ſerve 
* tihe Publick by inſtructing, & more by droerting, 96, 
The Moderns having ſo far excelled the Ancients, 
the Author gives them a Receipt for a compleat Syſtem 
of all Arts ex Sciences, in a ſmall pocket volume, 
97. Several. defacts diſcovered in Homer, & his 
ignor ance. in modern Inventions, ers. 98. 99. Our 
Author's Writings fit to ſupply all fs, To0. He 
Juſtifys his praiſing. his own writings by modern 
. . „ „ 
VI. Sect. Tarn ied Tos nk Ihe 706 
Brothers ejected agree in 4 Reſolution to reform ac. 
cording to the Will, tos. They take different names 
& are found to be of different complexions. 106. Hor 
Martin began rudely, but proceeded more cautiouſly | 
in reforming his coat, 107. Jack of a different 
temder & full of zeal, falls a tearing all to pieces, 
1568. 109. He endeavours 0 kindle up Martin to. 
the ſame pitch; but not ſuctreding they ſeparate, 112. 
ack runs mad, gets many as 8 & N the Self 
of Rolifts. 113. a 


& F * 


Aw. 
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VII. Sect. A -bighſfn ** fra of Diced ", 
Digreſſons ſuited 10 modern palares," 114. 4 proof of 
depra ved appetites, 114. Fut necefſar) for modern 
IWriters, 11 5. Two ways now in uſe to be book- 
learned, 1. by learning Tirlev, 2. by reading Indexes; 
Fee, of 4 h 140 1 16, & of {hratts, 2 


8 
* 


— 


Cay 


2 ? 


matter. makes this method neceſary' 117. The 
nobleſt branch of modern” wit, 1 18. Ihe method of 


compileing modern books, | 119; The Reader empower 'd 


150 tranſplant this Digreſſon, 120. 


43; VIII, Sec. TAL E continued. Syſlem of the : 


er ; they hold Wind er Spirit #0 be the origin 
of all things, & to bear a great part in their com- 
poſetion, 12.1. of the fourth & fifth animas attri- 
buted by them 60 Man. 123. Of their belching or 


preaching, 124. Their Inſpiration from Tuscia 12 6. 


They uſe barrels for pulpits, 127. Female Officers 
uſed for inſpiration, & why, 128, The notion op- 

goſite to that of a Deity fitteſi to form @ Devil, 
129. Two Devils dreaded by the Eoliſts, 130. 
Their relation with a northern Nation, 131. The 
Author's reſpect for this Sect. 131. 1 


= IX. Se, \ Diſſertation on Madneſs. Grat Con- 


Ausrours of Empires, e Founders of Sects in Philo- 


ſophy & Religion have generally been perſons whoſe 
reaſon was diſturbed, 132. A ſmall vapour moun- 

ting to the brain may occaſion great revolutions, 
133. Example of Henry IV. who made great pre- 
parations for War, becauſe of his Miſtreſs's abſence, 


134. And of Louis XIV. whoſe great actions n- 


cluded in a fiſtula, 135. Extravagant notions of 
feveral great Philoſophers, how nite to diſtinguiſh from 


2 136. 7. 8. M. Wotton's fatal miſtale in 


enisapplying his peculiar talents, 139. Madneſs the 


ſource of Conqueſts & Syſtems, 1 40. Advantages f 


fiction & deluſion over truth er reality, 141. the 
outſide of things better than the inſide, 143. Madneſs 
bow uſefull, 145. A propoſal for viſiting Bedlam, er- 
employing the divers Members, in a way uſeſ#ll tothe 

Publicky 146. J. 8. 9. : 1 


The number of Writers encreaſing above the quantity 
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XN. Sect. The Author's Compliment to the 'Rea- 
ders, Great civilitys practiſed between Author: er 
"Readers, e our Author's thanks to the whole Na- 
tion 151. How woll ſatisfyed Authors ex Book- 
ſellers are, 151. To what occaſions we ow moſt of 
the preſent writtings, 152. Of a Paultry Scribler our 
Author is affraid of, & therfor deſires Dr. Bentley's 
protection, 153. He gives here his whole ſlore at one 
Meal, 153. Uſefulneſs of this Treatiſe to different ſorts 
| of Readers; the ſuperficial, the ignorant & the Lear- 
ned, 154. Propoſal for making ſeven ample Coment- 
raries on this Work, & of the uſefulneſs of Comen= 
arys for dark Writers, 15 5. Uſeful hints for the Comen- 
tators of this Treatiſe. 156. en © 


Abſtract of what follows after 
Sect. IX. in a certain Ma- 
ä es 


The Hiſtory of Martin: 

' TT TOw Jack & Martin being parted, ſet up 
a each for himſelf. How they travel'd over 
hills & dales, met with many difaſters, ſuffered 
much for the good cauſe, & ſtrugled with diffi- 
cultys & wants, not having where to lay their 
head; by all which they afrerwzrds proved them- 
ſelves to be right Father's Sons, & Peter to be 
ſpurious. Finding no ſhelter near Peter's habita- 
tion, Martin travel'd northwards, & finding the 

| Thuringians & neighbouring people diſpoſed to 

change, he ſet up his Stage firſt among them; 
where making it his buſineſs to cry down Peter's 

pouders, plaiſters, ſalves, & Receipts, 3 

. 5 | ot 


"had fold a long time at à dear rate, allowing 
© Martin none of the profits, tho he had been 
often employed in recommending & putting 


them off; the good people willing to ſave their 


5 Fane began to hearken to Martin's ſpeeches, 
"How ſeveral great Lords took the hint, & on 


the ſame account declared for Martin; particu- 


larly one, who not having enough of one Wife, 
_ wanted to marry a ſecond, & knowing Peter 
uſed not to grant ſuch licenſes but at a ſwinging 
ries, he ſtruck up a bargain with Martin, whom 
he found more tractable, & who aſſured him he 
had the fame power as Peter to allow ſuch things. 


How moſt of the other Northern Lords, for 


their own privat ends, withdrew themſelves & 


their Dependants from Peters authority & cloſed 
in with Martin. How Peter, enraged at the loſs 


of ſuch large Territorys, & conſequently of ſo 
much revenue, thunder'd againſt Martin, & ſent 
out the ſtrongeſt & moſt terrible of his Bulls to 
devour him; but this having no effect, & Mar- 


tin defending himſelf boldly & dexterouſly, Peter 
at laſt put forth Proclamations, declaring Martin 


& all his Adherents, Rebels & Traytors, ordain- 
ing & requiring all his loving Subjects to take 
up Arms, & to kill, burn & deftroy all & every 
one of them, promiſing large rewards &c. upon 
which enſued bloody Wars & Deſolations. 


How Harry Huff Lord of Albion, one of the 


greateſt Bullys of thoſe days, ſent a Cartel to 


. - Martin to fight him on a Stage, at Cudgels, Quar- 

terſtaff, Back-ſword &c. Hence the origine of 
that genteel cuſtomof Prize-fighting, ſo well known 
'& practiſed to this day among thoſe polite Iſlan- 


ders, the' unknown every where elſe, How 


Martin being a bold bluftering fellow, __— 


5 
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the Challenge: how they met & fought, to the 
great diverſion of the Spectators; & after giving 
& another broken heads & manybloody wounds 


& bruiſes, how they both drew. off victorious ; 
Im which their Exemple has been frequently 
Imitated by great Clerks & others ſince that time. 
How Martin's friends aplauded his victory; & 
how Lord Harrys friends complimented bim on 
the fame ſcore; & particularly Lord Peter, who 
ent him a fine Feather for his Cap, to be worn 
by him & his Succeſſors, as a perpetual mark of 
his bold defenſe of Lord Peter's Cauſe, How 
Harry fluſhed with his pretended victory over 
Martin, began to huff Peter alſo, & at laſt down 
Tight quarrelled with him about a Wench “. 
How ſome of Lord Harry's Tennants, ever fond 
of changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for 
which he mauled em ſoundly; as he did alſo 
thoſe that adhered to Peter: how he turn'd ſome 
out of houſe & hold, others he hanged or 
BART or I - 


How Harry Huff after a deal of bluſtering ; 
wenching, & bullying, died, & was ſucceeded 
by a good natured boy, who giving way to the 
general bent of his Tennants, allowed Martins 
notions to ſpread every where & take deep root 
in Albion. How after his death the Mannor fell 

into the hands of a Lady, who was violently 
in love with Lord Peter. How ſhe purged the 
whole Country with fire & Sword, reſolved not 
to leave the name or remembrance of Martin. 
Haw Peter triumphed, & ſet up ſhops again for 

ſelling his own pouders plaiſters & ſalves, which 
Were now called the only true ones, Martins 
being all declared counterfeit, How great 1 
| bers 


2 cunnus teterrima pelli - Cauſa. Hor, 


2 A, B. L E. fs 
bers of Martin's frienc ds left ons. Country. & tras 
| wi 0 ye hh . Ton. parts, grew Acc quain- 
nh 1 5 & took a 
bn 147 5 2 Fant Hotions & Ways. "which 
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— er atk Landl more moderate & more 
cunning than the former. How ſhe endeavoured 
to keep friendſhip] both with. Peter & Martin & 
trimm'd for ſome, time between the two, not 
without contenanclg & aſſiſting at the ſame 
time many of Jack followers; but finding no 
poſſibility of reconciling all the three Brothers, 
becauſe each would be Maſter, & allow no other 
| 7 ouderg or plaiſters to be uſed but his own, | 

1 arded all chree, & ſet, up a ſhop for her 
ont AN 8 a well 1 75 A, 1 laiſ- 


* * 


1287 4 dias an iger to be uſed, & parti- 
cularly Peters from of. 

new Diſpenſatory Was ſtollen. How the Lady 
further to confirm this change, wiſely imitating 
her Father, degraded pee from the rank he 
Tong as eldeſt Brother, & ſet up her ſelf in 
is place, as head of the Family, & ever after 
wore her Fathers old Cap with the fine feather 
he had got from Peter. for ſtanding his friend; 
which has likewiſe been worn, with no ſmall 
oſtentation to this day, by all her Succeſſors, tho 
declared Ennemy , to Peter. How Lady Beſs & 
her Phyſicians ing told of many defects and 
imperkections in their new medley Diſpentatory, 
Wai on a further A & to Purge it 10 
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u great deal of Peter's trath that ſtill remained in 


it; but were prevented by her death. How ſhe 


was ſucceeded by a North Country Laird, who 
pretended great skill in managing of Eſtates.tho' 
he cou'd never govern well his own poor little 
old Mannor, nor yet this large new one after he 
got it. How this new Landlord, to ſhew his 
yalour and dexterity, fought againſt Enchanters, 
Weeds, Giants, and Windmills, and claimed great 
Honour for his Victorys, tho'he oftimes be.. . t 
himſelf when there was no danger. How his 
Succeſſor, no wiſer than he, occaſion'd great 
diforders by the new methods he took to manage 
his Affairs. How he attempted to eſtabliſh in 
his northern mannor the ſame Diſpenſatory uſed 
in the ſouthern, bur miſcarried, becauſe Jacks 


pouders, pills, ſalves, and plaiſters, were there 


in great vogue. 


How the Aurhor finds himſelf embaraſſed for 
having introduced into his Hiſtory a new Sect, 


different from the three he had undertaken to 


treat of; and how his inviolable reſpe to the 
Number Three obliges him to reduce theſe tour, 
as he intends to do all other things, to that 
number; and for that end to drop the former 
Martin, and to ſubſtitute in his place Lad, Beſſe's 
Inftitution, which is to paſs under the name of 
Martin in the ſequel of this true Hiſtory. This 
weighty point being ſettled, the Author goes on 

and deſcribes mighty quarrels and ſquahbles be- 
tween Jack & Martin, how ſometimes the one 
had the better and ſometimes the other, to the 


great diſorder & deſolation of both Mannors; till 


at laſt in the heat and fury, of the Scuffle they 
murdered the Landlord, who pretended to die a 
Martyr for Martin, tho he had been true to 
F EY : _ i net- 
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neither fide; and was ſuſpected by many to have ; 


a great affection for Peter, 


A Digreſſon on the nature, uſefulueſi, 3 
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His being a. matter of great conſequence the 
1 Author intends to treat it methodically and 
at large in 2 Treatiſe apart, and here to give 
only ſome hints of what his large Treatiſe con- 
tains. The State of War natural to all Crea- 
tures, War is an attempt to take by force from 

others a part of what they have and we want. 
Every man fully ſenfible of his own merit, and 
finding it. not duly regarded by others, has a na- 
tural right to take from them all that he thinks 
due to himſelf: & every creature, finding its own 
wants more than thoſe of others, has the ſame 
right to take every thing its nature requires. 
Brutes much more modeſt in their pretentions 
this way than men; & poor men more thangreay 
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Quo fortes.----- Hon A4. 
The higher one raiſes his pretenſions this 
way, the more buſtle he makes about them, 
& the more ſucceſs he has, the greater Hero. 
Thus greater Souls, in proportion to their ſupe- 
e rior merit, claim a greater right to take every 
thing from meaner folks. . This the true founda- 
tion of Grandeur and Heroiſm, and of the diſtinc- 
tion of degrees among men. Wat therfore 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſubordination, & to found 
Cities, States, Kingdoms, &. as alſo to purge 
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Bodys politick of 'groſs humours. Wiſe Princes 
find it neceſſary to have wars abroad in order to 
keep peace at home. War, Famine, and Peſtil- 
ence the uſual cures: for corruptions in, Bod 

politick. A comparaiſon of theſe three. The 
Author is to write a Panegyrick on each of them. 


r 


them, This maintains Bullys, Bravos, Cutthroats, 
Lawyers, Soldiers, &c: Moſt Profeſſions would 
be uſeleſs: if all were peaceable. Hence Brutes 
Want neither Smiths, Carpenters,” Taylors, nor 
Lawyers, Magiſtrats nor Joyners, Soldiers nor 
Surgeons. Brutes having but narrow appetites 
are incapable of carrying on or perpetuating War 
againſt their own ſpecies, or of being led out in 
troops* and muültitudes to deſtroy one another. 
Theſe prerogatives proper to Man alone. ' The 
excellency of human nature demonſtrated by the 
vaſt tram of apetites, "paſſions, wants, &c. that 
attend it. This matter to be more fully treated 
in the Author's Panegyrick on Mankind. 
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How Jatk having got rid of the old Land. 
lord and ſet vp another in his flead, quarrel'd 
with Martin and turn'd him out of doors. How 
he pillaged all his ſhops, and aboliſhed the whole 
Diſpenſatory. How the new Landlord lad-about 
him, maul d Peter, woity'd Martin, and made the 


whole neigtborhovd tremble; How Jaces fiene 


i — 


nd. SE 
fell out among themſelves, ſplit into a thouſand 
partys, turn'd all things topfy turvy, till every 
ody grew weary of them, and at laſt the blu- 


ſtering Landlord dying Jack was kick'd out af 


doors, a new Landlord” brought in, and Martin 
reeſtabliſhed. How this new Landlord let Mar- 


tin doe what he pleaſed, and Martin agreed tc 


every thing his pious Landlord deſired, provided 
Jack might be kept low. Of ſeveral efforts Fack 
made to lift up his head, but all in vain: till at 
laſt this Landlord died and was ſucceeded by one 
who was a great friend to Peter, who to humble 
Martin gave Jack ' ſome liberty. How Martin 
grew enraged at this, called in a Foreigner-and 


turn'd out the Landlord; in which Jac con- 


curred with Martin, becauſe this Landlord was 
entirely devoted to Zerer, into whoſe arms he 
threw himſelf, and left his Country, How the 
new Landlord ſecured Martin in the full poſſeſ- 
fion of his former rights, but would not allow 
him to deſtroy. Jack who had always been his 
friend. How Jack got up his head in the North 


& put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the old Mannor, 


to the great diſcontent of Martin; who findin; 
alſo that ſome of Jack's friends were allowed to 
live & get their bread in the ſouth parts of the 
Country. grew highly diſcontent of the new 
Landlord he had called in to his aſſiſtance. How 
this Landlord tried to keep Martin within bounds, 
upon which he fell into a raging fit, & {wore 
he would hang himſelf, or joyn in with Peter 
- unleſs Jack's children were all turn'd out to ſtatve, 
Of ſeveral attempts made to cure Martin & make. 
unite againſt Peter; but all made ineffectual 
the great adreſs of a number of Peter's friends, 


peace between him & Jack, that they might 
77 


that herded among Martin's, & appeared the moſt 
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an TABLE. 
zealous for his intereſt, How Martin getting 
abroad in this mad fit, look'd ſo like Peter in his 


Air and dreſs, and talk'd ſo like him, that many 


of the Neighbours could not diſtinguiſh-the one 


from the other; eſpecially when Martin went 


up & down ſtrutting in Peter's Armour, which he 
had borrowed to fight Jack. What remedys 
were uſcd to cure Martin's diſtemper, & c. 


NB. Some things that follow after this ate not 
_ In the MS, but ſeem to have been written fince 
do fill up the place of what was not thought 
... convenicut then to print. „ 


+ Sec. XI. The TaLE of a Tus, continued. The 
Author not in haſte to be at home, Jhews the dif- 
erence between a.Traveler weary or in haſte, & 
another in good plight that takes his pleaſure & views 
every pleaſant Scene in his way 157. 158. The 
ſequel of Jack's adventures; his ſuperſtitious veneration 
For the H. Scripture, & the uſes he made of it. 159. 

160. his flaming zeal, & blind ſubmiſſion to the 
Decrees ; and his Harangue for Predeſiinetion 162. 3. 
be covers roguiſh tricks with a ſhew of devotion; 
affetts ſingularity in manners e ſpeech 165. his 
verſion to muſick e painting 166. His diſcourſes 


_ provoke. ſleep, his groaning, & affecting to ſuffer for 
the good cauſe 167. The great antipathy of Peter 


& Jack made them both run into extreams where 
168. 9. 110. 

Ihe degenerate Ears of this Age cannot afferd a 
ſufficient handle to hold men by 171. The ſenſes & 
"paſſions afford many handles: Curioſity is that by 


"which our Author has held his Readers ſo long. 173. 
4, The reſt of this ſtory loſt c. 174. 
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Of the proper Seaſons for publiſhing of books 176; 3 


of profound Writers 177. Of the ghoſt of Wit 


178. Sleep & the Muſes nearly related 1/9. 4 
pology for the Authors fits of dulneſs 119 Method 
 & Reaſon the Lacqueys of Invention 179. Our 
Authors great Collection of flowers of litle uſe till 
20W, 180, Wn 


A Diſcourſe concerning the Mecha- 
nical operation of the Spirit. 


The Author at a loſs what Title to give this piace, 
finds. after much pains that of a Letter to a Friend 
30 be moſt in vogue 184. of modern excuſes for haſie 
& negligence Sc. 184. © 


I. Sea. Mahomet's fancy of being carried ts 

Heaven by. an \ Aſs, followed by many. Chriſtians. 
185. A great affinity betwgen this Creature es 
Man 180, Thai talent of bringing his Rider to 
Heaven the ſubjeft of this diſcourſe: but for Aſs 
& Rider the Author uſes the ſynonimous terms of 
Enlightened Teacher, ex Fanatick Hearer, 187. A 
tincture of Enthuſiaſm runs through all men & all 
Sciences, 188. but prevails moſs in Religion, 189. 
Enthuſiaſm defined & diſtinguiſhed, 189. That which 
3s Mechanical ex Artificial is treated of by our 
Author 190. Art oftimes changes into Nature: 
exemples in the Scytbian Longheads & Engliſh Round- 
Heads, 190. 191. Senſe & Reaſon muſs be laid aſide 
0 let this Spirit operate, 192. The Objections about 
the manner of the Spirit deſcending on the Apoſiles, 
Wake not againſt this Spirit that ariſes within, 193 
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The methods by which the Aſſembly helps to work 
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Inward light conſiſis of theological poly ſyllables ev 
muyſierigus Texts, 201. Of the great | 9 of one Vowel 
in Canting ; & of blowing the noſe , hauking, ſpitting 
&' belching; 202. The Author is to publiſh an Eſſay 
on the Art of Canting, 203. Of ſpeaking thro the 
noſe or ſnuffling : its origine from a diſeaſe occaſioned 
'by a' conflict betwixt the fleſh M the Spirit, 203. 
204. Inſpired veſſels, like lanthorns have 4 ſorry 
ſooty outſide, 206. Fanaticiſm deduced from the 
Ancients in their Orgyes, Bacchanals, r. 207. 
OF their great laſcivouſneſs on thoſe occaſions, 209. 
"The Fanaticks of the firſt centurys, & thoſe of later 
times generaly agree in the ſame principle, of impro- 
wing ſpiritual into carnal ejaculations, c. 210. 
211, 12. = 
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The Battel of the Books. 


The Preface tells how this Piece was written in 
1697. on occaſion of a famous diſpute about 


Ancient e& Modern Learning, between Sr. Wil- 


liam Temple ex the Earl of Orrery; on the 
one ſide, V. Wotton & Dr. Bentley on the 


other. 216. rh 1 
War & Invaſuns general) procud from want 


& poverty upon plenty & Riches 219. The Mo- 
derns quarrel with the. Ancients about ' the poſ- 
ſeſion of the higheſt top of Parnaſſus, No deſire them 


to ſurrender it, or to let it be levelled, 220. The 


Anſwer of the Antients, not accepted, a War 
. enſues 221. in which rivulets of Ink are ſpilt, e 


both parties hang out their Trophys, books of Con- 
troverſy, 222. Theſe books haumed with diſorderly 
Spirits, tho often bound to the peace in Librarys, 
22.44 The Author's advice in this caſe neglected, 
occaſions a terrible fight in St. Fames's Library, 22.5. 
Dr. Bentley the Library keeper a great Enemy to 
the Antients, 226. The Moderns finding themſelves 
50000, ſtring give the Antients ill language, 22.7, 
& 223, Temple a favourite of the Antients, 229. 
An incident of a quarel between a Bee & a Spider, 


with their Arguments on both ſides. 230. 1. 2. 3. 
Eſop applys them to the preſent diſpute; 234. F. 


The Order of Battel of the Moderns, & names of their 


Leaders, 236 The Leaders of the Antients, 237. . 


Jupiter calls a Council of the Gods & conſults the 


book of Fate, 237. & then ſends his Orders below, 


238. Momus brings the news to Criticiſm, whoſe 
babittation & company is deſcribed; 238. 39. 8h 
arrives, & ſheds her influtnce on her Son Wotton, 


241. The Battel deſcribed : Paracelſus engage}. Ga- 
len: Ariſtotle aims at Bacon & bills Des Cartes. 
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4 242. Homer 9 Gondibert; kill Denhani 
© Weſtly. Perrault, Fontenelle, 243. Encoun- 
ter of Vi rgil ex. Dryden 244. of Lucan & Black- 
more, & of Creech ex Horace, 245. of Pindar 
& Cowley, 246. 7. The Epiſode of Bentley e 
Wotton, 248 Bentley's Armour ; his ſpeech to the 
modern Generals, 249. Scaliger's Anſwer, 249. 
Bentley * Wetton march together, 250. Bentley | 
attacks Phalaris c Afop' 251. Wotton attacks 
Temple in vain 252 Boyle perſuss Wotton, ex 
meeting Bentlcy + in his way hs oye & kills then 
both, 254» 255. | 


The Author's apolgy for the Tale of a 115. &e. 
7 2 2 3 256—— 274 


: The End of the Table: 
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Errors & Omiſſions, to be mended as 
8 here below. 8 | 


p. 42 1. 8 ſho not read not 

p. 48. in the notes, 1, 4. r. all a ladle. I. 13. 
rt. Popery, 

p. 137. 1. 12. f Phlebotomy , 1.33. r. recourſe. 
P- 140. I. 3. r. in things 

P- 142. I. 16. r. the womb of things, 

p. 155. 1. 6. r. the Text. 
p. 
p. 


* 


. 179. 1. 18. r. of the 2 
). 228. in the note, r p. 77. & 97. 


p. 229. I. ult. r. above, 
P. 238. I. * T. Ignorance, her Father & 


Husband, blind with age; 
P. 270. 1. 5 r. made all the — ow 
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